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NEBRASKA PRAIRIE CHICKENS. 


Nebraska sportsmen speak in high praise of Governor 
Poynter’s attitude respecting game protection and his 
recent action in prodding the sheriffs ta do their duty 
is deserving of hearty commendation. As related in our 
Omaha correspondence, while the State has an abundant 
supply of law and adequate machinery for protecting 
prairie chickens, the market-hunters have actually been 
in the supremacy in certain districts and have had 
things all their own way. A vigorous campaign is now 
waging to suppress them, and in this Governor Poynter 
is taking commendable part. In this he is making a 
record worthy of emulation by other executives. 

The known attitude of the Governor of a State has a 
prodigious effect upon the way in which the game and 
the fish protective system is administered. When a 
Governor of Illinois a few years ago vetoed a measure 
for the protection of introduced game birds on the 
ground that it cou’d not rightly be made an offense to 
k'll game birds, his stand had an immediate and ap- 
preciable influence to weaken the popular respect for and 
observance of all game and fish laws. In New Jersey 
to-day the well-known aggressive hostility of the Gov- 
ernor to game and fish protection has seriously weakened 
those interests. On the other hand, when the present 
Governor of New York recognized the importance of the 
protection of fish and game, calling _ attention to 
it in his message and promising for it his official support, 
that action was recognized as a distinct and effective 
impetus. The case of the Nebraska prairie chicken ap- 
pears to be a desperate one, but the citizens of that 
prairie State have no reason to abandon their game pro- 
tective activities so long as they have a chief executive 
who is ready to do his duty. 


WASTED DAYS. 


Nort even the royal sportsman has all the heart desires. 
It is related of King Humbert that one of the unsatisfied 
wishes of his life was to come to America for a Rocky 
Mountain hunting trip after mountain sheep. His busi- 
ness of being King held him too closely; and even had 
the assassin’s shot not found him out, it is improbable 
that he would have resigned his throne before becoming 
too old to think of a mountain climb for sheep. 

On the other hand, there died at his Adirondack camp 
the other day an American railway king, who, with 
every opportunity for game, big and small, and game 
fish right at hand, had never paid the slightest attention 
to either. His Adirondack ‘‘camp” was a camp in name 
only, being ‘one of those elaborate and luxurious sum- 
mer residences which mark the new Adirondack era and 
have about as much woods camp character to them as a 
sportsman’s “den” with pictures on the walls has to the 
lair of a grizzly. In it was not even the atmosphere of 
camp life relaxation, for in his Adirondack camp this 
wonderful man of affairs kept busy a force of stenog- 
raphers and clerks, while he exercised that capacity 
for continvous labor which made him a prodigy among 
the business giants of his time. 

With free access to all the well-stored game countries 
penetrated by his railroads, and with the choice fishing 
adjacent to his Adirondack summer home, C. P. Hunt- 
ington never knew what it was to sight a rifle or wind a 
reel. One of his boasts was that he had never wasted a 
day in fishing or hunting. It would be simply a- matter 
of tallying to find a million people who might say the 
same thing, but who are not by virtue of having wasted 
no time with rod and gun any the nearer being Collis 
P. Huntingtons or railway kings. There are others, too— 
and it would be only a matter of tallying to count a 
million of them—who have made a life success which 
amply satisfied them, yet who have found time to get 
some of the pleasures of the fields and the streams as 
they have gone along, and have not by any means counted 
their fishing and shooting days as wasted hours. | 

The doctrine of the merit of persistent industry is so 
familiar that we are wont. to ascribe to continuous labor 
i not possess. It is no 










danger of wanting appreciation that he must hustle, than 
his elder is of not finding out that there is something in the 
world besides business. “Everywhere about us we see 
the melancholy spectacle of old men holding their noses 
to the grindstone because they have never learned, and 
are now too set in their ways ever to learn, that there are 
green fields and solemn forests and the open sea, not to 


mention the diversified resources of a dignified leisure in . 


the town. We may count on the fingers of one hand the 
cases we know of those who have missed success in life 
because they wasted their time with shotgun or fishing 
line, while the city directory is full of the names of 
those who would to-day be vastly better off had they 
learned the art of rational recreation. 


THE DOG FOR PRAIRIE CHICKENS. 


In the good old years of long ago, yet years which 
are not so far in the past as to be beyond the memory of 
men now still alive and active, at this season of the 
year the members of the literary canine world were agi- 
tated from its center all around to its circumference over 
the momentous issue as to which breed of dog, or which 
individual dog, was the best prairie chicken dog. Un- 
der the impulse of vindicating his own convictions and 
convincing or confounding his opponents, each writer 
contended as nature best fitted him, thus the debates were 
vivacious to a degree; for, being participated in by the 
wise and learned, the witty and stupid, the men of peace 
at any cost and the literary gladiator of war as a pleasure, 
the discussions were conducted ‘with that figurative nicety 
and directness of pen and pencil which is said to ma- 
terially prevail when the shillelaghs are swinging through 
the air and cracking every head in sight. Alas! have 
the glories of the chicken dog, as a matter of common 
debate, departed? Where now are the lengthy and in- 
volved theses of the dog, brindle in color and bob-tailed in 
expression, which was uncompromisingly held forth as 
the only true type which could run three days from 
sun to sun, and find more chickens the while than all 
the rest of the dogs in the country collectively? Where 
is the contention that the native was better than the im- 
ported dog, the reds were better than the blues, the 
Irish were better than the English, the Gordon better 
than the Irish, and the pointer better than all? 

The glories of the shooting world have not been the 
least impaired; they exist to-day to a greater degree 
than ever, but the ignorance and the opinionated 
vehemence of the old days have gone. At the present 
day, the sportsman knows that the right kind of chicken 
dog has a bob tail or a long tail, is red or white or blue 
or yellow or all combined, is setter or pointer, his merit 
resting on usefulness as a worker. The agreement which 
has been established came about naturally when left 
to the arbitrament of the true sportsman instead of the 
multitude who at that time were commercially crying 
their dogs for revenue as the huckster cries his wares. 
When we compare the literature of the canine world 
of to-day with that of the years some time since, we can 
congratulate ourselves on the greater knowledge, the 
tolerance of opinion and the decrease of the vulgarian, 
though there may not be so much raw enthusiasm. 


THE CAMPERS’ CRIMES. 


‘Ir all men were what they should be, the camper would 
be a joy and a delight to all his kind. He, of all others, is 
the man whose life, while in camp, should be innocent 
and void of offense. He has left behind him the cares, the 
worries and the temptations of every day life; he has 
nothing to do ‘but enjoy himself. He should be happy 
himself and a cause of happiness to others. 

Notwithstanding all this, the camper is sometimes an 
injury to his fellows, and a curse to the country where 
his vacation is spent. The damage that he does is seldom 
or never willful, but is due to ignorance and thoughtless- 
ness, ¢catises which may be as criminal and as harmful 
as if the blackest intent provoked hurtful act. 





which no human effort can control. Far more dangerous 
than any of these, however, is the neglected camp-fire, 
from which the live coals may be scattered by a puff of 
wind, or the fire from which, attacking some dry root, 
may eat its way along under the ground for hours or 
days, and at length, under favorable conditions, start the 
blaze whose results no living man can foresee. 

It is bad enough to witness the results of such a fire in 
the timber, to ride for days through what was once a 
forest of living green, abounding in life of plants, in- 
sects, birds and mammals, now dead and barren of any 
living thing, a forest of naked sticks, charred black by 
the fire or weathered white by the winter storms, where 
the only sound is the humming of the wind through the 
treetops or wailing scream of two crossed and rubbing 
branches... All this is sad enough to behold, but in itself 
is only a sentimental injury. Besides this there are 
economic damages which we cannot measure in money, 
although we know that their cost is enormous. 

The neighboring range may be burned off and the live 
stock accustomed to feed there must be moved away or 
starve; the ranchman’s hay, his buildings, even his stock 
or his family may be destroyed; finally the water supply 
of. a considerable area may be so diminished that its 
productiveness may be greatly changed and great loss or 
even ruin may result to the dwellers in the section. All 
this may happen because some man or boy—a camper— 
was too careless or too lazy to put out the spark of his 
tabacco or to carry a bucket or two of water to throw 
on the fire. 

The pleasure-seeking white man might profitably imitate 
the Indian whom he is so likely to despise, but who has 
been ‘taught to care for himself and for others. Like 
the red man, he might well crush out with his fingers the 
last spark on the extinguished match, spit upon the 
burning end of his cigarette until it no longer burns, and 
pull apart his camp-fire an hour or two before leaving 
camp, so that for the most part it may have gone out. 
Let him think a little, and realize the injury that his 
carelessness may work for others. 
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When Thomas Best issued the ninth edition of his 
“Art of Angling,” he wrote in praise of the pastime: 
“Not only kings and princes, but even queens and ladies 
of the first rank, have taken a delight in this rational 
and pleasing recreation.” And to give emphasis to the 
participation of the fair sex in fishing, he embellished his 
little book with the frontispiece which we copy to-day in 
our angling pages. Here she is just as she went fishing 
one April day in the year 1810. and a pretty picture 
she makes in costume quaint to modern eyes. The flies 
are interesting. Some of them are known to the present 
day; Best describes eighty-nine, and tells how to make 
and use them. The artist who drew this picture had 
one trait well developed among his successors of to- 
day; he has given us a bent rod and a loose line, two 
things which are never found in conjunction, in nature. 
There were artists two thousand years ago who were 
more technically correct in those little details to which the 
sportsman’s eye goes first. Here in outline is a fresco 
from a house in Pompeii. It is Venus and Cupid angling, 
aud while Cupid has hooked a fish, the mother has made 
him her prize. There are no lax lines to the rods in 
this picture;. its author had perhaps- been fishing him- 
self in the Bay of Naples and knew that when the rod 
is bent the line is taut. This interesting example of 
Pompeian art is now in the possession of Mr. R. B. 
Marston, editor of the London Fishing Gazette, 





Bob White is making his way around the globe. From 
New Zealand comes a favorable report of the work of 
introducing the American quail into that country. The 
birds were sent from Kansas via San Francisco, and 
after a long and tempestuous voyage, which proved fatal 
to a large number, 430 of the first consignment reached 
their destination, but the death rate then proved to be 
very high. Subsequent shipments were more successful, 
and lots of from 20 to 200 have been distributed at 
a dozen different points. In its fifteenth annual: re- 
port the Wellington Acclimatization Society notes that 
the quail are doing well in their new home. One serious. 
drawback to the enterprise is found in the poisoning 
which are carried on extensively for the sup- 
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Che Zportsman Fourist. 
Canoeing in South America. * 


(Concluded from page 128.) 


I had hardly recovered from the “steamer” fright 
when, as I was passing very close to a bluff along the 
bank, standing perpendicularly about twenty feet high, a 
rush and a grunt denoted that a drove of capybaras on 
the top of it had been surprised from their repose. The 
brutes, acting upon the impulse, scenting danger, 
plunged headling for the water, regardless of the direc- 
tion of the object of their surprise... Imagine my horror 
when a dozen or more of those monsters darted from 
the precipice directly at me, as it it seemed. All but 
one struck the water short of me. That one jumped 2 
few feet over the canoe. They were in weight from 60 
to 200 pounds each and raised quite a commotion about 
my craft. It was only good luck that saved me from 
being sunk by them, for if any one had landed in or 
on the edge of my loaded boat nothing could have pre- 
vented such a catastrophy. This animal is of the rodent 
family and abounds in great numbers in central South 
America. It is killed for its flesh. Persecuted by the 
crocodile and hunted upon land by the tiger, it must 
oiten wonder if life is worth living. When in motion 
it has the appearance of a hog, but when seated on its 
haunches “it looks like nothing but itself” is the best 
description one can give of it. 

Alternating from paddling to drifting, often dozing 
throughout the evening until midnight, I find myself 
hard aground on a sand shoal. Overcome by my con- 
stant work for three days and nights, I resolve to tie 
up and for a few hours have quiet rest. Before day- 
light I was aroused from my slumber by the sound 
of human voices. Throwing off my muscetero I looked 
out upon the river and saw below me in the moon’s 
rays a canoe being pushed against the current by two 
Indians, the first human beings I had seen since leav- 
ing my starting point. As they came along they passed 
close to me and cried out in poor Portuguese, “Sobier 
se amego meo, amana aque” (Arise, my friend, the 
morning is here). 

Before breakfast time I had reeled off a good num- 
ber of miles to my credit toward Curumba. Shooting 
a fine wild turkey I landed, built a fire and reasted it, 
greatly enjoying the meal after the early morning run. 

Then resuming my paddle, I sped before the current, 
feeling in the best of health and spirits, passing bend 
after bend of the river, whirlpool after whirlpool saiely 
at each point, and little thinking what awaited me be- 
fore the sun designated the hour of noon. At 10 o'clock 
I had come to within two or three miles of the most 
northerly point of the Dorado Mountains, where the 
river divided, and I chose the riacho instead of the main 
river and was emerging from this to the main river, 
having no thought in the least of danger. The swift 
current rapidly carried me out in the cross rip, when to 
my horrer I saw dust and leaves rising in the air thrcugh 
a deep valley and from the mountain sides. The whirl- 
wind struck the river, covering several acres of space, 
and rapidy moved in my direction, kicking up _ the 
water in spray as it advanced. Being a half mile from 
shore, I knew my situation to be a bad one. In less 
time than it takes to tell it the squall had struck the 
tip. The spray became so dense that I could hardly see 
beyond it. There was no time to retreat, for in a 
minute it surrounded me, kicking up short waves that 
tumbled into my craft from head to stern, filling it in- 
stantly. My load being about all dead weight and 
stowed well forward, the canoe dipped head first. As I 
jumped to clear the suction the sinking canoe would 
cause I remember saying aloud, “Well, I’m in for it this 
time.” Swimming off a few yards, I looked back to 
see if anything of the load had floated. I saw my 
bolsa, containing some clothing and some illustrated 
magazines; also my camera_and a hand satchel con- 
taining my valuable papers and journal of eight months’ 
writing, with about two hundred photos and pencil 
drawings. 

The satchel being of the most importance, I swam for 
it, and when within a few feet it turned over on the 
side, having filled with water, and sank out of sight. 
Turning my attention then to my camera in a water- 
proof case, I secured it, swam to the bolsa again, opened 
and deposited the camera in it and tied it up again, 
resting my left arm upon it for a life preserver. See- 
ing my paddle drifting, I secured that also. The bolsa, 
— water proof and air tight, gave me great confi- 
ence. 

The squall that had so suddenly come upon me passed 
as quickly and left the river again as calm and tranquil 
as if nothing unusual had happened. The country on 
the west side was flat and inundated Jor miles away 
back from the river, and the east side for a considerable 
distance was also covered with water, although the 
mountains were plainly in View, and toward that shore 
I began to guide myself and baggage. Looking from 
the middle of the stream toward. either bank .one could 
see no sign of the inundation, for hanging from the 

, tree tops and branches grew dense masses of Jenias 
matting together to the edge of the water; but upon 
coming near to where the shore seemed to be I found 
the water very deep and. the bank of vines so thick as 
to render it impossible to find a safe landing. When 
going up the river several weeks previously we had- 

an Indian village of the Guato tribe, which I 

recokned to be only a few miles distant. Being com- 
fortable in the warm water and drifting rapidly. I con- 
cluded to continue my downward course until I should 
arrive at their settlement, unless I became exhausted. 
rather than to seek for refuge among the branches of a- 

* tree, where one ‘could possibly wait for:many days be- 
: fore a passing steamer of a charta might come that 
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distress. From t up overhead, 
hardly discernible to the naked eye, often like black 
meteors they pierced the ait in my direction. Coming 
to withing a few feet of my head ay mais dart up 
again with a whirring sound, mournful in the extreme 
to me, and then circle back again to their lofty place 
of observation. There were at times hundreds of car- 
rion crows with their sharp eyes upon me, ready to 
pounce down and pick out my eyes at the first evidence 
of weakness on my part. Days seemed to pass instead 
of the five hours from the time I entered the water 
until, upon turning a point, there appeared before me a 
long line of shoal above water, at the end of which was 
staked a log catioe, and its occupant, who appeared to 
be an Indian, fishing with a rod and line. His sharp 
eyes caught sight of me as soon as.I saw fim. Standing 
upright and shading his eyes with his hand, he quickly 
saw the mature of the object drifting toward him, and 
hastily pulling up the stake that held the canoe he pad- 
died into midstream in my way. While yet several yards 
off he began to jabber in his Indian tongue to me, but 
not being able to understand him at all I kept siient 
myself. As I drifted in reach of him he reached out 
and caught hold of my bolsa and dragged it into his 
canoe, then grabbed the paddle from me, leaving me 
helpless in the water. I must confess that it looked 
much as if he intended to steal my life preserver and 
paddle and leave me for the fishes and alligators or 
vultures, and then made a motion as if to paddle away. 

Two or three violent strokes brought me in reach of 
the gunwale of hic canoe, which I grabbed with both 
hands and werked hand over hand toward the bow, and 
to save me from upsetting him the Indian could do 
nothing more than # stay in the stern and balance it 
until I had pulled myself up astride the bow. There I 
sat for a minute looking at him and he at me. The 
Indian had an expression of “Get out of here,” while 
I would have liked to have said, ““What are you going 
to do about it?” Had he made a move toward me I 
would have turned the log over instantly; but after mak- 
ing a few grunts and gesticulations he picked up his 
short paddle and headed down stream, where about two 
miles below was the Guato village, at which place we 
landed. 

A large crowd ef braves, squaws and their children 
at once surrounded me in evident curiosity. My res- 
cuer also seemed to receive a good share of attention. 
He was looked upon as a great hero. The naked chil- 
dren, at first shy and not a little frightened to find a 
white man in the midst of them, soon became confident. 
and as I opened the little baggage saved with me they 
crowded zround and expressed great curiosity as one 
after another of my effects were spread out to dry. 
While opening the bag to put my camera im it some 
water entered and ran down arthong the illustrated jour- 
nals at the bottom. As they were spread out on the 
beach to dry the Indians pounced upon them like vul- 
tures, being completely carried away with the illustrations 
they contained. After a few minutes of consultation 
among themselves, they motioned me to follow a guide 
they seemed to have deputized for my special benefit. 

He took me to a small hut made of bamboo with a 
palm leaf roof about 200 yards back from the river and 
ushered me into it with all the grace of a more civilized 
individual, with a few grunts, as they seemed to me then, 
and much gesticulation conveyed the information that all 
the hut and all the surroundings were at my disposal. 
Expressing my thankfulness as best I could, I proceeded 
to make myself at home as he went back to his people. 
This Indian I soon learned was their chief cacique and 
medicine man. 

Shortly after donations in the shape of food enough 
for a dozen men were brought to me from different 
directions in calabash or mata shells, but neither knife, 
fork nor spoon to aid in feeding, myself. The food con- 
sisted of cooked meats, ffsh and beans all together in 
chowder form. All during my stay with that tribe of 
nearly a month the same course of food was served. 

My first occupation in this new element was to manu- 
facture the, to me, most indispensable knife, fork and 
spoon of wood, which served me thereafter. Much of 
my spare time was put in by making such articles of 
hard wood for many of them as presents, seeing their 
appreciation and desire for them. 

Much of my time was occupied while a guest of the 
tribe upon the bank of the river watching for a passing 
charta or possibly a launch by which I could make my 

‘ departure to some more modgrnized habitation. Curum- 
ba was still nearly 300 miles down the river and Cuyaba 
600 or 700 north. During my stay with these Indians I 
had an opportunity to see a little of their habits in life, 
upon which I might write at length, were it not best for 
me to hurry along with my adventures. They subsisted 
by means of hunting, fishing and raising cattle that 
roamed over the mountain sides and broad esteros be- 
yond. They made great show of affection for their wives, 
husbands and children. It was quite an affecting scene 
to witness the departure and the arrival of a band of 
hunters. Their departure was given to a great show of 
lamentation and affection on the part of the squaws, par- 
ticularly, and upon their return into the village again 
their coming seemed to have been heralded far in ad- 
vance, for the women and children would hurry out to 
meet them and to relieve their husbands or lovers of their 
burdens and bring in the trophies. 

When called upon to mourn the death of any of their 
people it was a custom among the squaws to sit upon 
the ground, put their head down between their knees 
and then roll around and around the co until ex- 
hausted, and agam, after they have sufficiently rested, 
they fall in line with those already dancing in a circle 
around the body. 

One cannot describe the horrible torture they endure 
and inflict upon themselves during these orgies, tearing 
their hair and cutting their flesh trom head to foot with 
a sharp stone or flint which they hold between thumb and 
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of their own kind for food, as soon as I could 
talk with them at all I asked one of the squaws who 
brought me the.every day potchara why they did not 
make a feast of me. She answered by poking at my 
ribs and shaking her head doubtiully, as much as to say, 
“You are not fat enough.” Happening to b. one of the 
lean kind was no doubt my salvation. My conversation 
among them was conducted principally by the means of 
my pencil through picture language. After I had been 
with them nearly a month I was surprised one morning 
‘to see them engaged in launching a large canoe, and 
then they loaded it with hides, tallow, beeswax and jerked 
beef. ey were evidently preparing to go on a voyage 
to some trading station, and as Cumaba was the nearest 
I hoped they were going in that direction. My hopes 
were not vain, for after all was ready they sent one to 
inform me that I could go with them. 

The canoe was manned by six stalwart braves, who 
after taking a very affectionate farewell seated themselves 
three on each side as near the bow of the canoe a& they 
could sit and began paddling down stream. They had 
taken on board several hunting dogs, and their bows, 
arrows and spears. Whenever the banks of the river 
‘along the course would admit of the dogs running they 
were let on shore, and when their barking denoted 
game at bay the Indians would land and in a short 
time return with the skin or bring the whole animal 
with them. Twice they had brought on board tiger skins, 
and as we were nearing Curumba, having a desire to see 
them killa tiger, I made it known to them that when the 
dogs had stalled another I wished to go with them. We 
had not long to wait, for the barking of the dogs brought 
again the excited ejaculations from the Indians: ‘“‘Tegre! 
Becho! Becho!” Following the savages, who went 
through the dense undergrowth of weeds, thorns and 
brambles like so’ many snakes. we soon came upon 
the object of our pursuit. , Looking up into the branches 
of a large tree that the dogs were guarding, there, crouch- 
ing on one of them, gazing down with an expression of 
confidence, sat the tiger. After taking a careful survey of 
the surroundings, five of the Indians took their stations 
with spears in hand, while the other came over to me with 
a bow and arrow and asked me to shoot the brute with it. 
That was a new departure for me, but realizing their pur- 
pose, I took the bow, fixed the arrow to the string, took 
aim and let it go; but as the bow was so stiff for me to 
pull back, not being accustomed to it, resulted in a very 
weak effort to drive the tiger from his perch, the arrow 
striking him and glancing off into the forest beyond. The 
savages were much amused at my poor shot, but called out 
to me to try it again. Fixing another arrow, I took de- 
liberate aim and hit the tiger on the head, but the force 
was so weak that the arrow fell back to the ground. The 
tiger evidently did not like to have his ears pierced with a 
sharp stick like that, and seeming to comprehend that | 
was his persecutor, turned toward me, lashing his tail and 
showing his teeth defiantly. Concluding to defer my 
tiger shooting until I could avail myself of another rifle, 
I handed the bow to an Indian and walked off to a safe 
distance to witness the combat. I had not long to wait 
to see the finish, for one of them took the bow, lay dewn 
upon the ground, fixed and sighted the arrow, holding 
the bow between the toes of both feet. Away went the 
arrow with a twang from the bowstring, striking the 
tiger in the shoulder and piering him to the arrow head. 
With a snarl of pain and rage he jumped from his perch 
about 10 feet high, and not being able to gain a new hold 
upon the branches fell back to the ground, to be caught 
in its descent on the points of two spears in the hands 
of the Indians that ran under him as he fell. It is need- 
less for me to say that after those two thrusts and an 
arrow through its vitals no danger existed from con- 
tact with it. Hastily removing the skin (which is valued 
at about $10 in gold in that country), we returned to the 
canoe and resumed our journey, reaching Curumba the 
next night. 

There I met a former acquaintance who was in charge 
of a small steamer running monthly trips from Asun- 
cion, Paraguay. He granted me a first-class passage to 
Asuncion on his craft, where I was obliged to stay for 
three months before I could secure funds from New 
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A Hazy, stil!, Indian summer day, with scarcely a 
breath of air stirring; a grove of beech and maple, each 
tree aglow with gorgeous coloring of red and gold, set 
like a flaming jewel.in the deep green of the surround- 
ing forest of pine and hemlock, spruce and cedar: in the 
grove a spot where two runways, faintly traced in the 
carpet of red and gold under foot, crossed each other, and 
at their intersection, the only blot upon the landscape, 
the only thing to mar the beauty and the perfect har- 
mony of this scene, where all else harmonized—a man 
with a gun, and that man myself. 

The picture immediately loses half its charm. I felt it 
then. I felt my presence to be a profanation of this fair 
temple of nature. I felt—but just at that moment my 
ears were greeted with a sound that sent jal] further 
thoughts and feelings scattering among the dead leaves 
at my feet; a sound that is music to the ears of all lovers 
of the rod and gun, the far-away baying of a hound hot 
on the trail of a deer. 

In a moment I was all eagerness. My sense of un- 
worthiness vanished and in its place came a desire for 
slaughter. and I made ready to desecrate that lovely 
spot by murdering one of the most beautiful of God’s 
creatures, The deep voice of the hound sounded nearer 
and nearer, coming from the trail on my right.’ -This 
was strange, thought I, for the deer’ had gone in that 
direction on. that runway not more than an hour,,before. 
I expected him to do as other deer had done heiore. 
circle and come in on the runway on my leit. 

:* Evidently this one had — 
was Very near, but whefe'was the deer? + ~-¢ +0 


- Down the trail he came, givi ue at every other 
wt ihe. den, 0% the 3 ; 
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“You fool!” I shouted in my wrath. “You blankety 
blank idiot, yeu! You are running on your back track.” 

He was somewhat startled and pulled up so short that 
he performed a pecluiar evolution of his own invention 
before ng to a standstill. He gazed at me reproach- 
fully and drew to a safe distance and sat down to 
think out the situation. It had been such a fine run and 
he had been having such’a beautiful time until my harsh 
voice broke in on his dream and brought him back to 
earth. True, he was running on his back track, but it 
was an unintentional mistake, and mistakes were liable 
to occur among the best of us. And then Hogarth’s 
warning came back to me and my anger evaporated. 

“Sooner’s Sooner,” he had said to me when I started 
out. “At times he’s all right, an’ at times he’s a dern 
fool. You'll git mad as thunder at him, but ’twon’t do 
you no good. he spoils yer huntin’ with one o’ his 
smart tricks y’ needn’t be s’prised. Yessir, Sooner’s 
any an’ when you've said that it covers the hull 
izness. ; 


T lit my pipe and with a “Come on, you fool dog,” 
started back to camp. Sooner trotted at my heels look- 
ing bored. That was my first hunt with the most en- 
tertaining dog I ever knew. 

In appearance he was a strong, well built, deep chested 
hound. His color was liver and white and he was well 
marked. He had a fine head and eyes that could almost 
speak. So much for externals. It was his intérnal 
mechanism—the working of that wonderful, fertile brain 
—that made Sooner what he was. 

He never did a thing twice alike. There was a de- 
lightful uncertainty in his every act. He was as full of 
surprises as an Arkansas mule—if you have any idea 
what that implies. 

It is a strong comparison, but Sooner’s history will 
bear me cut in it. These surprises were not always of 
a pleasant nature. One moment you would be aston- 
ished and filled with admiration at that dog’s sagacity; 
at the next you would be wondering if a bigger fool on 
four legs ever walked the earth.. 

Old Hogarth had a Yankee’s keen sense of humor 
and enjoyed Sooner hugely. He was very fond of him; 
but for that matter so was everyone that knew him. He 
was always such a “good fellow.” After some especially 
brilliant achievement of an idiotic nature he would look 
at you with his big brown eyes and say, in dog language: 

“Never mind, old man, it will be all the same a hun- 
dred years from now. We made a mistake this time, 
but we'll try and do better next time.” 

That was one of his strong points—the faculty of al- 
ways making you a party to his blunders. His manner 
never implied the use of the personal pronoun. It was 
always “We.” Sooner would have made a good editor. 
He displayed such sublime sang froid when he should 
have been in disgrace and shirked responsibility so easily. 

Although he was five or six years old when I first 
knew him, he still retained many of his puppyish ways. 
He had an utter disregard for what he ate. All food 
looked alike to him, and moreover, he had the reckless, 
devil-may-care disposition of a puppy. He weighed con- 
sequences after a thing was all over. He lived entirely 
in the immediate present. When he had an object in 
view he went at it with all his energy in an undeviating 
path. He never took a roundabout course. If a wind- 
fall were in his way when he was anxious to get any- 
where he went through, or over, or under, the windfall. 
This might take more time than going around the ob- 
stacle, but it fitted in with his idea of the proper way 
of attaining one’s object. On the other hand, if he 
just “went out to see,” as Hogarth expressed it, the long- 
est way around was always the shortest way home. 

His expression was deceiving. It was that of a 
thoughtful, studious-minded dog whose one object in 
life was to do right. He had a habit of puckering up 
his brow, like a person in deep thought, as though he 
carried the affairs of the forest on his shoulders. This 
expression was usually intensified after he had made a 
bigger fool of himself than usual. 

Bill and he were great friends. Sooner understood 
Bill better than Bill understood Sooner. When Bill 
got the “buck fever” and threw his rifle in the lake at a 
buck, Sooner appreciated the act as something worthy 
of himself. It may be that he did not thus reason it out; 
but it was very apparent that Bill was imbued with the 
selfsame reckless disregard for consequences that pre- 
cominated in his own actions. 

Hogarth’s other hound, the Old Gal, had a great con- 
tempt ior Sooner, but this did not worry the latter in the 
least+in fact, he seemed to reciprocate the feeling be- 
cause of the Old Gal’s conservative disposition. Of 
course, there were other dogs about the place, but they 
were all of a nondescript character and not worthy of 
mention on the same page with Sooner. : 

Sooner was a waif, or, more correctly speaking, a sol- 
dier of fortune. No one knew his antecedents. He had 
dragged himself into Hogarth’s yard one day, worn out 
and exhausted, after a long run on the trail of a buck. 
There was no telling how far he had come, as a fast 
hound will cover many miles in a day and keep it up 
for two or three days. But he had driven the buck into 
the lake and the Hogarth boys had killed it; therefore 
they treated the dog well, and as he liked the place he 
remained and one of the household. For reasons 
already given, Hogarth named him Sooner. — ‘ 

The time Sooner discovered he had fighting blood in 
his veins marked an epoch in his life. He overestimated 
his ability, it is true, and suffered in consequence. A new 
settler moved into that part of the country and estab- 
lished himself about six or seven miles from Hogarth’s. 
Regarding the size of his family he was far behind 
H h, but when it eame to dogs, it — —, _ 
were represented in this col- 
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He was game, though, and stuck at it} until he had 
conquered each one of the new dogs in turn, with the 
exception of a huge brindle bulldog. With this dog he 
employed strategy. He bowed down before him and 
addressed him with smooth words and made friends with 
him, and then one day he enticed him over to his own 
home and all the dogs there pitched on the brindle bull 
and half killed him. Sooner became more blasé than 
ever after this achievement. It so plainly showed his 
superiority to all the rest of dog creation. 

This fighting trait was unusual in a hound, for as a 
rule they are peaceably inclined. It served to accentuate 
the fact that Sooner was not like other dogs. 

“He’s the derndest cuss y’ ever see’d,” said Hogarth 
on one occasion, when the conversation had drifted 
around to Sooner. ‘“He’s did a few things what can’t 
be beat by no dorg livin’ or dead. Ever tell you "bout 
the time I got ketched in a b’ar trap? No? Waal, 
twas this way: 

“One day I got a idee in my head I’d do somethin’ 
smart consarnin’ a big b’ar what was foolin’ ’round 
these yere parts, so I got out a big b’ar trap I had an’ 
fixed ’er up ready fer bizness. 

“Whar y’ goin’, an’ what y’ goin’ t’ do?’ sez the old 
woman to me when she see’d me start out. Now, the 
old woman’s allers wantin’ t’ know somethin’ what don’t 
consarn her, nohow. She axes sech plum foolish ques- 
chins. As they ain’t no sense in arguin’ I jest sez: ‘I’m 
goin’ out t’ see,’ sez I. ’Twas plain ‘nuff I warn’t goin’ 
shootin’ with a b’ar trap. Course I took my rifle ‘long 
in case of accidents, as you never kin tell when you're 
goin’ t’ need it most. 

“Waal, that was onct I didn’t show up so all-fired 
smart after all, the way. things turned out. I sot the 
trap all right an’ sot her t’ hold any b’ar fer keeps ef 
he got to monkeyin’ ’round it. I had ’er fastened ’round 
a tree with a slipknot in the chain. After workin’ ’bout 
two hours, mebbe more, an’ jest as I was ready to start 
fer hum, I made a mess of the hull bizness gener’ly by 
steppin’ in the trap myself. Don’t know how on airth I 
come t’ do sech a dodgasted foolish thing, but I done 
it, an’ thar I was ketched ’round the ankle tight ’s I’d 
want to ketch any b’ar, b’gosh. I was five miles from 
hum, an’ night comin’ on, an’ ’twas cold at that. ’Twarn’t 
what y’ might call a cheerful layout. My gun was leanin’ 
up ’gainst a tree out of reach, an’ I couldn’t let nobody 
know ‘whar I was. An’ seein’ I hadn’t said nuthin’ to 
nobody ’twarn’t likely they’d find me in a hurry. Y’ see, 
that’s whar I warn’t so smart arter all in not answerin’ 
the old woman. They’s no tellin’ when you're right 
when you're dealin’ with wimmin. 

“Waal, that-air trap hurt worse’n the devil, I kin tell 
you, an’ did consid’able cussin’ to Sort o’ ease the pain. 
That helped some, but it didn’t loosen the trap, an’ I 
couldn’t git at it proper to open it. I forgot t’ say that 
Sooner’d come ’long with me. He’d struck a trail the 
fust thing, near whar I was settin’ the trap, an’ gone 
yelpin’ off on it, same’s usual. Now, here’s where the 
funny part o’ this yere bizness come in. As I was settin’ 
thar wonderin’ how things was goin’ to end, all to onct 
I heerd Sooner ’way off in the woods, an’ it seemed ’s 
if he was comin’ toward me. I listened close, an’ you 
bet yer life the next twenty minutes seemed like years 
afore I could know fer sartin that he was a-comin’ my 
way. When he got whar I thought he could hear me I 
hollered an’ whistled like anythin’, but he never heerd 
me, but kept on comin’ nearer an’ nearer. Seein’ they 
warn’t no sign of a deer, I made up my mind Sooner 
was runnin’ on his back track. An’ sure ’nuff he was. 
He come nigh runnin’ plum into me, but when he see’d 
me he pulled up short an’ stared fer a minit or two, an’ 
then he sort o’ took his bearin’s an’ sot down to think 
things over. 

“T called to him purty loud an’ he come up lookin’ 
sort o’ s’prised an’ innocent like. When he see’d what 
was wrong he looked at me as much as t’ say: ‘Waal, 
you're a bigger fool ’n I thought you was.’ An’ then he 
did some thinkin’ fer a spell. After a bit he raised his 
head an’ sniffed ’round, ’s ef he was gittin’ his bearin’s, 
an’ then he lit out an’ left me. I was mad, ’cause I 
wanted to use him some way, ef I could, an’ I was sure 
I wouldn’t see him again. I yelled an’ whistled an’ 
cussed at him, but he never noticed me, but jest kept 
a-goin’, an’ I never see’d him run so fast afore. 

“*Twas gittin’ dusk when Sooner left me an’ it got 
dark purty soon, an’ thar I was with nuthin’ t’ do but 
trust t’ luck that somebody’d find me. An’ ’twarn’t 
much of a chanct to gamble on, at least fer that night. 
’Twas three or four hours arter thaty I reck’n—seemed 
like years—when all t’onct I heerd a rifle shot an’ bimeby 
Sooner’s moosical voice j’ined in with the shootin’, an’ 
then I knew what that-air dorg ’d bin up to. He’d gone 
’way back hum fer help. Arter a while he led ’em to 
me—Bill and the boys—an’ they onloosened me an’ 
rigged up somethin’ like a stretcher an’ carried me hum.. 
Sooner didn’t make no fuss over what he’d done, as 
some dorgs might have done. He acted just ’s ef he 
was used to savin’ people’s lives every day. 

“When I got hum the old woman was layin’ fer me, 
an’ she said, sez she: sty 

“ ‘Stepped in a b’ar trap, did you? What did you do 
that for? Next time mebbe you'll ansur a civil queschin, 
an’ then ef y’ git lost we kin find you,’ sez she. ‘Serves 
y’ right, this time.’ é : 

“They ain’t much use in arguin’ with wimmin, so I 
said nuthin’, but I’ve allers had more respect fer Sooner 
since that time—likewise fer the old woman’s queschins.” 

Such was Sooner. Many years have passed since I 
last saw him and it is doubtful if-he is still-in the land 
of the living. I have an idea that he “died with his 
boots on,” if I may so express it, for he was not fated 
to come to his end like an ordinary dog. 

When I think of Sooner my thoughts stray back to the 
old haunts and I smell the pines arid the hemlocks and 


.the spruce, and I listen to the wind whispering and 


sighing, and even moaning (it must be a sad tale it tells 
over and over again so many times) and I feel—ah, well, 
you know the feeling. 

Fayette Duruin, Jr. 
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The Sliding Rock of Papase’ea. 


“Ou, I say now!” exclaimed the Captain of the British 
gunboat then on guard duty in Apia Harbor, “you can’t 
pr a man to believe that sort of thing, you know. 
Of course, whatever you say about the political affairs of 
this beach I must believe, for that’s your line of country 
and I’m here to do your shooting for you whenever it 
becomes necessary. But it is pretty stiff to ask me to be- 
lieve that you sit in the wet and go sliding down a face of 
rock without hurting yourself.” 

Still, it is a fact, none the less, and a very exhilarating 
fact, indeed, as you will confess if only you will try it 
for yourself.” ‘.e 4M 

“Now, madam, that is rather too much. You have 
entered into a conspiracy with my wardroom officers 
to make this tour of guard duty memorable to me. First 
you got .me bragging as to putting up heavy weights, and 
it is true I can put up more pounds than any one of the 
ship’s company, and then you whistled up the bow oar 
in your boat and had him beat me at my own game. 
Next you led me on to make the remark that it would be 
easy to include that waterfall of yours in some morning 
stroll; it took me all of fifteen hours of breakneck work 
to get there and back in one day, and I was in such a 
state that I could not go to the German Consul’s ‘bier- 
abend’. Now you are trying to get me to give an ex- 
hibition of coasting down a hard rock for the amusement 
of your fellow conspirators in the wardroom country. At 
my time of life, and having attained command rank, I 
must decline to assist in the undertaking.” 

“But, Captain, will you accompany us if I promise you 
solemnly that the First Luff shall do all the experimental 
sliding, or the Engineer or even the Paymaster ?” 

“Why, it’s positively absurd. You know that the 
human body will sink in water. And this water you 
say is only 2 inches deep. Now, in the name of all 
hydraulics, how are you going to slide like a bubble on 
the surface of the water and not touch the rock below? 
But on your solemn assurance that I can inspect all the 
conditions before venturing on any such exhibition, and 
that you will interpose no objection to my sacrificing 
all of the junior officers in turn, I am willing to join your 
outing party.” 

It was because the captain of this particular British 
gunboat was just as good as gold and as strong as an 
ox, to say nothing of his being as green as grass about 
Samoa, that the preceding conversation was due. He 
had been induced to make a few tripjs into the bush, and 
after the hard experience he was beginning to be a 
trifle suspicious. But as to the Sliding Rock at Papase’ea 
there was no reason for such suspicion, as will be made 
clear in this story of the-trip. 

Fortunately for Capt. Rason’s peace, the trail to 
Papase’ea is so regularly traveled by the residents of 
Apia and the few tournists who have the time that it is 
open to equestrians all the way from the beach to within 
100 yards of the bathing place. That in itself was a great 
thing, for foot travel in Samoan bush is anything but 
easy, and one learns to welcome any spot for the ter- 
minous of an excursion which will obviate the wearisome 
footsteps in the steaming atmosphere under the thick 
shade of the tropical forest. Here comes in the ad- 
vantage of having a practically amphibious boat’s crew. 
The first of their duties was to row the boat and sing, but 
on shore excursions it was their duty to attend on horse- 
back, and the opportunity was offered them to carry on 
little speculations on their own behalf by renting ponies 
when such an opportunity arose, as in this case, when it 
became necessary to mount the greater number of the 
officers of the H. B. M. S. Royalist. 

A trip to Papase’ea is always a picnic and a merry- 
making, for there is something invigorating about thé 
water of the mountain stream, which is so much cooler 
than any water on the beach as almost to seem cold, that 
it is impossible to avoid growing rapidly hungry. And 
there is something so unusual about the sport on the 
rock as toget even the morose in good humor. At the 
same time it must be remembered that the Samoans re- 
gard it a solemn duty to eat on all occasions when there 
is anything edible. But in the islands it is just as easy 
to extend dinner hospitality in the bush as it is in the 
best domestic appointments. It resolves itself down to 
an enumeration of the number of cans that must be 
opened and the number of corks that must be drawn, 
and those are operations that can be done just as well in 
the woods and by the streams as under the roof of a 
house. m 

The boat’s crew were sent out ahead, each armed with * 
the necessary provision for the picnic. But even with 
them out of the way, it was an imposing cavalcade that 
set out from the Consulate on the road to the woods. 
With the British officers and the Samoan girls and the 
interpreters and the inevitable Talolo, the party 
amounted to more than twenty, and that is a largé num- 
ber in Apia except on steamer days. It made a long 
and sedate cavalcade down the beach road in strict 
obedience to the municipal ordinance against riding 
faster than a walk. The Royalist contingent had come 
so freshly from a long cruise that none of them felt like 
galloping and probably all were just as well satisfied to 
know of the state of the law. This was made quite mani- 
fest when the party turned back from the beach and into 
a long stretch of good road exempt from any restriction 
on speed. Here the Samoan girls started their half- 
broken Tongan ponies into a speedy gallop and laugh- 
ingly challenged their respective officers to catch them. 
To attempt to chaperon the next two miles of horse race 
was about as futile as it would be to play propriety to a 
three-ring circus. By wise use of a ——— impractica- 
ble short cut (this was due to the wisdom of Talolo) along 
a soppy trail through a taro swamp and then a clump of 
sugar cane with a few water jumps and a pig fence of 
stone to clear, it was possible to get ahead ot the race 
and to capture the First Luff and the girl who had taken 
the lead. As the other galloping pairs came up they too 
were stopped, and last of all came the Captain, pounding 
steadily on in the rear with a much winded little rat of a 
pony had never carried the weight before. All were 
then content to settle down to a more sober, and decorous 
pace, for the naval contigent were beginning to feel that 
no matter how experienced they be in riding the 
waves it called for a different seat when it came to a flat 
race in Samoa. . 
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Since turning inland from the beach the road had been 


a straight causeway in the swamp, known as Tiger Bay, »- 


and the only thing to see was the taro, the cane and the 
banana—no shade for this whole stretch of race course, 
and no breeze, for the trade wind has never the force to 
make itself felt behind the coastal fringe of cocoanuts. 
But when the higher ground was reached, the character 
of the scene underwent a change—the swamp was left 
behind, the road now lay under the grateful shade of tall 
trees and between clumps of bushes loaded down with 
gorgeous blossoms. Samoan houses began to appear 
under the shade of the breadfruit trees, with their great 
and jagged leaves, and around a bend in the road we 
came upon the town green of Vaimoso, with its chief's 
orator standing in the shade to hail us with the never 
omitted question, “Whither go ye?” and to propose that 
we alight and drink kava. But Talolo, whose delight it 
is to do all sorts of mannish things, replies in form that 
America and Britannia are out upon important affairs of 
state and cannot delay, but that some day we will return 
to see this lovely town of Vaimoso, and will talk wise 
politics with its chief. In studying Samoan it is not so 
much a question of grammar as of learing to lie grace- 
fully. Talolo was born that way. 

Beyond the village we began to breast the hill, and 
climbed and climbed over 4 broad road half overgrown 
with weeds, urtil we came upon the few houses 
which make the little settlement of Lotopa, where a few 
settlers have cleared the bush and set out plantations of 
coffee. Here the government road stops short in a clump 
of bushes. Here also were the boat's crew in waiting 
with the supply of refreshments. There was the begin- 
ning of a mutiny when Samuela and his outfit discovered 
that this was not to be an eating station, although he had 
gone to the trouble of gathering nuts and bananas and 
leaves for plates. But as it was only an hour from the 
Consulate, and as, in addition to whatever breakfast they 
may have had with their own families, each of the crew 
had consumed a pound-tin of corned beef, half a tin of 
salmon, unlimited cabin biscuits, and all the sugar soup 
or tea wanted, it was felt that they could manage to 
bear up for a little while longer. It was not so much 
that they were individually hungry as that they were dis- 
posed to yield to the Samoan national hunger, which is 
invariably excited by the presence of food. 

At this end of the road a broken-down stone wall 
gave an opportunity to squeeze through the close clump 
of bushes, and then it was seen that there was a narrow 
trail behind. Here there was no tendency to gallop or 
scamper, for the trail is too narrow and too crowded with 
stones to permit of any relaxation of the attention. The 
path was cut up with the roots of the high trees, and 
every root in the soaking mold was a trap for the feet of 
the unwary, for with the closest care one or other of the 
ponies would slip on such a root and then would follow 
a series of wild gymnastics which were the reverse of 
steadying to the rider, no matter how much they might 
tend to restore the equilibrium of the pony. Another 
forest danger was from the low-hanging branches and 
from the lianas pendent from tree to tree. These fre- 
quently hung so low as to sweep a rider from the pony’s 
back. I had long since trained my boys when going 
ahead and encountering any such obstruction to give 
warning and to use the cry, “Low bridge.” That seems 

lain enough for most people to know what to expect. 

ut it bothered at least one of these young Englishmen. 

About five minutes after Samuela had set up that shout 
for the first time, and it had passed back all along the 
line, we had stopped in a fairly smooth and open place 
for the duller members of the party to overtake us. One 
of the junior officers then said: “Do you know, I just 
made a most stupid error. All the Samoans shouted 
something that sounded almost exactly like ‘low ne 
and ever since I have been looking out for a bridge. But 
of course there wouldn’t be any real bridges in this 
jungle, and of course I was misled by the similarity of 
words in the two languages. But it was a droll blunder, 
now, wasn’t it?” 

With the assistance of a diagram and a concise recapit- 
ulation of the history of the Erie Canal, I thought that I 
had made my explanation of the phrase sufficiently clear. 

“Yes, yes; I understand,” my navy boy replied. “When 
you say ‘low bridge,’ that’s only a figure of speech. But, 
don’t you know, it’s rather misleading. You see, you are 
looking out for a bridge that would Ye underfoot, and so 
you have no warning about the low branch overhead, 
don’t you know; and then you are swept off the pony’s 
back. Of course, it’s only one of your ways, but you 
have so many odd ways, you Americans. The idea of 
calling a branch a bridge, it’s most extraordinary.” 

At fast the trail through the damp depths of the forest 
led our party to the sound of dashing water, and we 
found ourselves in an open space which afforded grazing 
for the ponies. The sound oi the falling water was plain, 
but no water was in sight. Struggling through the high 
grass of this small meadow—grass that measured more 
than 6 feet—we came to a jumping-off place, where a 
steep and wooded slope led down to a small mountain 
stream, which was making noise enough for a river. 
Here we scrambled down the bank with the assistance of 
roots and projecting rocks and hanging vines, and at 
every step regretted that we were not monkeys. Once 
safely at the foot of the descent we were at the summit 
of the waterfall. 

So far as goes the geography of the unusual, there are 
but two such sliding rocks in the world—one in the 
Negri Sembilan region of the Malay Peninsula. the other 
in the bush at the back of Apia. They depend for their 
interest on the feature in common that a deep pool is 
overhung. by a slant of roek, over which trickles a 
stream, and that by sitting in the stream at the top of the 
rock the swimmer may be plunged with high speed over 
the rocky surface and forced one. into the pool below. 
It is said in behalf of the Samoan Papase’ea that the slide 
is longer and steeper, the plunge more rapid, and the 
submersion in the pool deeper than in the Malayan ex- 


ample. 

This waterfall in the Samoan bush is, in fact, triple. 
The lower cascade has only about 5 or 6 feet of fall, and 
the basin at the foot is shallow. e middle one of the 
series has a fall of no more than a dozen feet, and the 
basin is only slightly deeper than the one below. The 
upper cascade falls 30 feet, and the basin is so deep that 
the swimmer coming over the fall does not touch bot- 


tom at the end of the plunge, although his velocity is 


: 


. 


excessive. The Samoans call these respectively the 
swimming places for children, for women and for men. 
It is to the latter only that the name of Papase’ea prop- 
erly applies; and very few travelers ever think of looking 
at the lower cascades of the series. 


The breakneck trail.down the hill slope Iands us in a © 


leafy amphitheater, where stepping stones enable us to 
cross and recross the stream, while overhead the branches 
mix and meet to form a grateful shade. The lower side 
of this bowl in the valley is marked by a dike of vol- 
canic rocks, worn smooth by the coursing waters, which 
pour along in an ungovernable torrent when there are 
storms in the hills. The upper ring is filled with a pool 
some 6 feet in depth and bounded by the smooth rocks 
and the trunks of tall trees. Into this pool flow several 
rills, which trickle at ordinary stages of the water from 
several slopes of the hillside. It is probable that these 
rills are all parts of the same stream which has been 
split up by obstacles above. Nothing at all is known 
about the stream higher up in the mountains, for its bed 
is quite impracticabie for travel—what with the recks in 
one place and the fathomless bogs in another and always 
the dense tangle of low-lying branches and interlacing 
lianas. And it the explorer comes upon a stream higher 
up in some clear place, it is impossible to identify it as the 
Papase’ea stream, for there are so many brooks on the 
Samoan mountains that one cannot be safely distin- 
guished from another. It is probable that the stream is 
one of those which drain the central morass on the 
Tuasivi, for its waters are so cold as to point to a 
source at a high altitude. Wherever these waters come 
from, they all collect in the pool. 

This reservoir serves as a pressure regulator for the 
falls. After the heavy rains the stream is a raging 
mountain torrent, into which it would be suicide to 
plunge, as any one can see who will watch the force with 
which it tears out trees and great blocks of rock from the 
banks. But at ordinary stages, when there has been no 
storm in the higher altitudes, the water scarcely trickles 
over the portion of the volcanic dike which constitutes 
the sliding rock. 


The first 3 or 4 feet of this dike are nearly level, and 
owing to the wearing of the frequent floods as smooth as 
so much glass. The water trickles in a narrow channel 
worn but a few inches below the common level. The 
next 40 feet pitch downward at a sharp angle of the same 
glassy smoothness. Then the rock breaks off abruptly 
about 10 feet above the surface of the water in the lower 
basin. This lower pool has been excavated by the floods 
to a depth of more than 30 feet, and has nearly vertical 
sides, so that there is only one small area of shallow 
water near the lower outlet. A geologist would prob- 
baly class it as a large pot hole with a diameter of about 
40 feet. Into this pool the length of the slide is about 
50 feet, the last 10 of which are in the air, the slide along 
the rock being some 40 feet of length, with a vertical 
descent before reaching the final plunge. 

When the water in the stream is low—that is, in gen- 
eral, when it is safe to essay the slide—there is not 
enough water going over the dike at the right spot to 
make it advisable to slide, for much escapes over other 
channels, and those channels are so filled with rugged 
rocks as to discourage any travel which involves the 
principles of sliding friction. But by damming the other 
outlets the water held in rcserve in the upper pool can be 
concentrated until its whole volume passes over the 
smooth channel in the dike, where it can make the 
sheerest plunge to the basin below. When thus gathered 
the stream is about 3 feet wide at the brink of the fall 
and 2 inches deep. 

Capt. Rason was still more than ever disinclined to 
engage in such sport after he had looked the ground 
over and had measured the depth with his finger. He 
took refuge in the science of hydraulics and proved to his 
own satisfaction that the slide could not be made in 2 
inches of water without damage some how. 

Meanwhile the others of the party ‘were going to see 
the thing through without regard for mathematics at all. 
One of the Samoan girls undertook to carry one of the 
young lieutenants over the rock just to show how. 
Down in the stream she sat and instructed him to sit 
behind her. The attitude was just the same as in coast- 
ing on a double-runner sled in the lands where there is 
snow. The principal point to be observed is that the 
lieutenant, shall look steadfastly over the girl’s left 


shoulder while she wears her head to the right, for if the-- 


two heads should come together when they ‘trike the 
water in the basin it might do damage. Having received 
all the necessary instructions, the pair inched along the 
rock until the full force of the stream caught them. en 
they went at breathless speed on the surface of the falling 
cascade down to the final flight through the air, and 
were submerged in the basin at the foot. 


The Captain, being in no restricted sense responsible’ 


to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty for the 
well-being of the officers committed to his care, watched 
the flight with anxiety, which was not relieved until he 
saw his officer climb out of the basin in good order and 
start to clamber up the face of the rock. Then, con- 
vinced that the impossible was the easiest sort of thing 
if only you saw how it was done, the Captain 
hastened to be the next to go over. Declining all aid, 
he sat in the stream, but he was too eager in hitching 
himself forward to the place where the current over- 
comes gravity. The force of the water took him broad- 
side, and before he could correct his position he was sent 
rolling as well as sliding. Thus he came to the final 
flight head downward and made a magnificent dive into 
the basin. Thenceforward for an hour or more there was 
a Steady succession of dripping humanity, Samoan and 
European each awaiting the turn to go over the rock. 
Only one anxiety tended to mar the enjoyment—an 
anxiety voiced by my young Talolo between plunges 
when he asked, “Bimeby I think so we eat for you, for 
me?” Reasured on that point, Talolo subsided, and the 


fun went on. 


The last plunge was the most daring of all. The 
engineer officer undertook to walk down the slope i 
water. He explained that he was sure it was not as dan- 
arr Sf ene eines 
would tend to keep him on 
chase the water would have on him would be his eakles. 
He did walk steadily down the slope 
water for at least 20 out of the 40 feet of 
as the current was carrving his feet out from under him, 
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he gave a j forward and 

But he -and it fs more pro t he landed on 
his feet lower down the slope and took a second jump 
thence into the basin. Such a thing had never been 
heard of before at the sliding rock, and the Samoan wit- 
nesses may be counted on to put this record slide into 
their traditions. : 

But sunset was fast approaching, and no Samoan is 
really comfortable in the bush after dark. As soon as we 
reached the Lotopa road again the sunset and then the 
ride home was made in brilliant moonlight. 
LLEWELLA Pierce CHURCHILL, 





One Day in a Sonora Camp. 


I HAD a very strong impression that we ought to move 
camp. Our surroundings were picturesque; there was 
abundance of feed for our horses; wood and water were 
right at hand; it was only seven miles to a base of sup- 
plies, but——. The but meant that the dry bed of a river 
at the commencement of the rainy season is an excellent 
place to leave. So we went about ten miles up the Santa 
Cruz, where the little cafion terraced back from the 
springs that are the source of the river, and on a shaded 
platform some 8 feet above the stream we pitched our 
tents. Expecting to be here for at least two weeks, the 
ground was leveled off in front of our principal street, 
and our attist even went so far as to bring agaves and 
cactus from the adjacent hills and lay out parterre after 
parterre in the howling wilderness—a wilderness it was 
indeed, but no desert. Ash, sycamore, walnut and willow 
shaded us. Festooned over these were gigantic creepers. 
Gaudily colored birds with harsh voices chattered from 
branch to branch, and large squirrels, similar to our 
eastern fox squirrel, offered tempting marks for our .22s, 

We knew that we should have plenty of sport in the 
quail, partridge and pigeon line, but we were not calcu- 
lating on any large game for at least a four days’ 
journey. Then we expected to find numbers of antelope, 
bears, lions, besides very good fishing in the Yaqui River, 
So on this particular July afternoon when Q. and Will 
came in from taking the horses some four miles away 
to pasture, and reported that they had seen a couple of 
brown bears and had probably wounded one, and that 
fresh deer signs were to be found within 150 yards of 
camp, we were undecided whether to give them the horse 
laugh or to be filled with unwonted enthusiasm. I had 
seen deer tracks up the cafion only the week before, so 
I knew that deer were somewhere in the country, but 
the bear proposition I took no stock in. Nevertheless a 
hunting party was made up and started out at daylight 
for whatever luck might throw in their way. 

A dozen birds that were waiting to be classified and 
skinned and a press full of plants that needed changing 
stood between me and the trip. Furthermore, I knew 
that a twenty-five-mile tramp and lying out for a night 
or two would be on the programme for the boys, and I 
had no desire to risk either the time or strength on any 
such uncertainties. I worked patiently hour after hour 
until my stomach indicated the approach of noon. Then 
I was interrupted by a quick step, some more birds were 
thrown upon my work bench, and Van, breathless from 
running, asked: 

“Say, do you know anything about bee trees?” 

“So far as reading Thoreau and Burroughs and Forest 
AND STREAM, and listening to John Muir expatiate on bee 
trees in Yosemite, I am pretty well posted, but I’ve never 
had any poner experience in the matter. Why?” 

“Oh, I think I’ve got a bee tree down here—not a 
very big one, and it may not be a bee tree at all, but I 
think.it’s worth looking into.” 

It did not take many minutes for those of us who were 
left in camp to hit the trail down cafion. The first who 
started was armed with a pint cup and a teaspoon. The 
rest were somewhat better prepared for the work before 
them. Twenty minutes later we turned out of the gorge 
into the rolling grassland, where rocks are covered with 
maiden-hair fern and, making rare patterns in the green, 
an oxalis is found strikingly like the wood sorrel of the 
New England mountains. Nor was this all, for the 
fragrance of the jasmine was wafted to me for the first 
time, and I felt that violet, orange blossom, magnolia 
or any other perfume was not to Be compared with the 
odor that now filled the air. I wanted my botany press, 
but before I could make up my mind to return for it the 
tree that we had come to examine was located. 

It was indeed a very small oak, the trunk proper being 
only some 5 feet in height. Near the top of the trunk 
was just such a hole as a high-holder back in the Eastern 
States would have pre-empted for a nest. A very few 
bees were passing in and out of this very small hole in 
the very small tree. I began to think that the pint cup and 
teaspoon would hold more honey than we could possibl 
get. Fortunately for the rest of us, Van had faith, aed 
believed that faith without works is dead. So he encased 
his head in a mosquito-proof helmet, put on his gloves 
and commenced to chop into the tree about a foot below 
the hole. The music of a circular saw in a country saw- 


mill was just about duplicated in the heart of that old 


oak. It was a gentle, reread rumble at first, with 
a gradual crescendo, until the saw seemed to be making 
250 revolutions a minute. Then came the shrill wail of 
agony that indicates that a knot has been struck, and out 
of the hole the bees poured—big and little, young and 
old, but each especially desirous at that particular time 
to make use of his business end. 
When the excitement had somewhat subsided and from 
a safe distance the rest of us saw Van standing as still 
as a statue, his helmet covered with bees, we held a little 
council of war and determined to try the effects of a 
smudge. A fire was kindled about three rods away, and 
under cover of the dense smoke that arose from the damp 
oak leaves we pushed it nearer and nearer, until ‘the 
bee song ceased and Van was able to resume work with 
the axe. Before the tenth stroke a thin streak of sweet- 
ness came out with the blade and commenced to drip iu 
lines down the rough brown bark. Two vertical 
and a section of bark was split off, exposing the 
of comb that filled the central cavity. is filled. 
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hours. We were not even envious of the bear hunters. 


We simply went back to camp and proceeded to extract ~ 


honey by the most primitive method. Two flour sacks 
were filled with comb and hung in the sun. The honey 


that dripped into the vessels beneath was clear and of a * 


rich amber color. It was much more fragrant than any 
honey that we had seen before, and the five gallons that 
we carried were ‘as ace Mle to us as anything in the 
provision line that could have been purchased. Supper 
was over. The day’s work'was done. Bees and birds had 
alike gone to rest. The last rays of the sun were yet 
playing in the walnut leaves overhead as though reluctant 
to give the new moon a chance to show herself: As 
we were sitting, half-dreaming, at our tent doors, there 
came from the cafion the sound of a rifle shot, and then 
another. It was not like the boys to shoot simply to let 
us know that they were nearly home, and they would not 
waste their ammunition on small game. While we were 
yet wondering, Will staggered into camp under as pretty 
a load of-game as one would want to see. Over one 
shoulder hung a bear cub, and over the other a deer that 
was yet almost smoking hot. We relieved him of the 
task of skinning and dressing, as well as of getting his 
own supper, and soon his comrade, Talton, came in, and 
as the two sat by the camp-fire they told the story of the 
day’s adventures. : 

They had gone about two miles from camp, follow- 
ing up the creek, when they jumped a deer. The boys 
greeted it with a fusillade, but apparently it got away un- 
hurt. The boys didn’t care very much, and besides it 
was bear that they were after. A deer was only goad to 
practice on for elevation. An hour more of stiff walking 
and the sun was beginning to beat down very hot upon 
them. Hughes and Hanson were in the lead, and at the 
same time that they were endeavoring to locate some 
carrion of which they had just got a sniff an old she-bear 
with two cubs sprang up in the very direction in which 
they were looking. Over a little hill and down into a 
cafion before the two H.’s had fairly gained their senses 
bruin jogged. Then the lead commenced to fly. Others 
of the party came up, and a oo butte, a mass of caves 
and cliffs, was surrounded. The report was—and it has 
since proved true—that there were lion dens galore as 
well as bear dens in that rocky fortress. However, the 
boys tracked and scoured the region for the rest of the 
day and not a sight of the old bear did they catch, though 
they killed both of the cubs. . Four of them agreed to 
stay out all night for a possible morning shot. Will and 
Talton were to come in and tell us, so. that there would 
be no cause for anxiety in camp, and they had jumped up 
the deer that Will brought in, Talton waiting to get a 
shot at its mate. P< 

It was the next night before all the boys came in, and 
they brought more venison, the other cub, two foxes and 
a few pigeons. Almost a week has passed, but the old 
she-bear cometh not to bag. Almost every morning 
we see her fresh tracks within a quarter of a_mile of 
camp, and the horse wranglers get daily shots at_the 
brown, unwieldy mass that hides among the cliffs. Even 
as I have been writing the report has come that she has 
taken refuge on a ledge from which she may be easily 
dislodged. Five of the boys have gone to get her, but 
I have lost no she-bears. I prefer just now to, watch the 
sunlight in the walnut leaves, to listen to the creek, to 
smell the jasmine. When the game comes in I like to 
hurrah with the boys and to eat my share. - 

The deer that we get are much smaller. than the black- 
tail. They dress from 50 to 60 pounds. Our cubs dressed 
about 40 pounds each. Have not yet seen a sign 8f a 
rabbit on this side of the line. One little 
pest visits us nightly. The little skunk is alto- 
gether too common for pleasure. He is smaller, 
slimmer and varies some in his markings from the North- 
ern skunk. Withal he is inclined to be vicious, and will 
often use his teeth in preference to his natural mode of 
defense. The Mexicans are more afraid of him than they 
are of snakes or lions, claiming that a skunk bite in- 
variably produces hydrophobia. But I doubt if there is 
any kind of a bite that the Mexican and Yaquis cannot 
cure with the herbs of this land. The Yaquis especially 
have a most wonderful pharmacopceia, and I believe that 
some day they will add greatly to our materia medica. 
Far from being the savages that newspapers represent 
the Yaquis, they 4re more intelligent and more honest 
than the average Mexican, and an American can travel 
among them without the least fear of molestation. 

SHOSHONE. 
Rio Santa Cruz, Sonora, Mexico, Aug. 6, 


100 Sportsmen's Finds, 


Some of the Queer Discoveries Made by Those Who Are 
Looking for Game or 


43 


Two boys—-Jerry Coons and Frank Lyons—while trout 
fishing in Black Creek, near Coalton, Pa., found the 
skeleton of a man in a hollow tree at the foot of Roar- 
ing Falls. A tin box, 6 inches square, lay by the side 
of the skeleton, which was standing erect in the hollow 
trnk. The box contained $135 in gold coin, the latest 
date being 1855. There was nothing in the box or any- 
where about the skeleton that threw any light on the 
identity of the remains. The boys divided the money 
between them and the bones were buried in the Method- 
ist graveyard. The old hollow oak has been known 
for many years. It is a gigantic one and it was known 
to have been , but was never explored. There is 
no possible way of determining who it was who chose 
this grave or how he died. 


14 


_A cave was found by some hunters, who accidentally 
discovered it while chasing a wounded wildcat near Red 
Bud, Ill. The cave is situated in the region known as 
the “Sinkholes,” which is eight miles west of Red Bud. 
The entrance to the cave is about 7 feet in diameter, but 
after entering the size varies, it being 20 to 25 feet to the 
ceiling ‘in some places. In the center of this cave flows 
a stream of clear water, which contains numerous small, 
eyeless fish, A number of were caught and placed 





them 
upon exihibition, lived only a few days. 





Glatuyal History. 
What Cows Were These? 


IN my capacity of cowpath inspector, I have usually 
been able to recognize all the quadrupeds I met with. 
Just now, however, in an excursion into colonial history 
1 have come upon the trail of some herds of uncertain 
breed. I have beenreading extracts from the reports 
which the French Jesuits stationed among the Indians 
of central New York sent to their superiors. The 
“Jesuit Relations,” to use their own title, are a mine of 
natural history as well as of ecclesiastical, political and 
ethnical history. Readers of Parkman’s works will re- 
member how deeply he delved among them. 

These missionaries to the Five Nations were sent from 
lower *Canada, and, excepting those going to the Mo- 
hawks, they commonly went by the St. Lawrence River, 
Lake Ontario and Oswego River. The journals of their 

~ voyages abound in interesting incidents and observations. 

Simon Lemoine with a companion went from Montreal 
to the Onondaga village, near the site of Syracuse, in the 
summer of 1654, when northern New York was an un- 
broken wilderness, with no white inhabitants. He re- 
peatedly mentions encountering herds of “cows” or 
“cattle,” as thé French word is translated, and it is not 
quite clear what animal is meant. Perhaps some reader 
of Forest AND STREAM has considered the question and 
is prepared to answer it. 

Five days out from Montreal, and beyond all settle- 
ments, Lemoine made this entry: “July 22—The rapids, 
which for a season are not navigable, compelled us to 
carry our luggage and canoe on our shoulders. On 
the opposite side I perceived a herd of cattle [wild cows, 
another translation words it] grazing at their ease in per- 
fect security. Four or five hundred are sometimes seen 
in this region in one drove.” 

Having completed his errand at Onondaga and re- 
turned to Lake Ontario by the Oswego River, with an 
Indian escort, he notes: “Aug. 22.—Coasting quietly 
along the shores of this great lake, my sailors kill with 
a shot from a gun a large stag. My companion and I 
content ourselves with looking at them broiling their 
steaks, it being Saturday, a day of abstinence for us. 

“28 and 29.—The chase stops our sailors, who are in 
the, best possible humor, for flesh is the paradise of the 
man of flesh.” 

The Frenchman’s “stag” may well enough have been 
a Virginia deer, and offers no puzzle. Two days later 
Lemoine writes: “First day of September.—I never saw 
so many deer, but we had no inclination to hunt. My 
companion killed three, as if against his: will. What a 
pity, for we left all the venison there, reserving the 
hides and some of the most delicate morsels.” 

Evidently the game hog of to-day is the same old game 
hog. It is pleasing to find that in old times, as in our 
times, his witless slaughtering was reported with a pro- 
test. 


Again the missionary meets with the questionable 
“cows.” It is is Sept. 2, and apparently back in the St. 
Lawrence again, that he writes: “Traveling through vast 
prairies, we saw in divers quarters immense herds of wild 
bulls and cows. Their horns resemble in some respects 
the antlers of the stag. 

“3d and 4th—Our game doesnot leave us; it seems 
that venison and game follow us everywhere. Droves of 
twenty cows plunge into the water as if to meet us. 
Some are killed for sake of amusement by blows of an 
axe.” 

A certain idea of amusement is always to be expected 
in a certain class of persons. These savages who pre- 
ferred to amuse themselves with the vivisection of their 
prisoners had on this peaceful occasion to content them- 
selves with knocking down cows too unsophisticated and 
tame to escape them. Their lineal descendant mentally 
and morally is the “sportsman” who hammers a swim- 
ming deer’s skull with an oar in default of chance of 
ability to kill one legitimately. 

In 1655 the Jesuit Francis le Mercier with others made 
the trip to Onondaga. The party ran out of provisions 
on the way up the St. Lawrence, found poor hunting for 
a time and was reduced to straits. “At this juncture,” 
writes Mercier, “we made prize of a wild cow. The 
poor beast had been drowned; its flesh was already in a 
state of decay, but appetite being a superior cook, with- 
out salt or spices, we still found this meat not only very 
acceptable, but exceedingly well flavored.” In short, it 
was “high,” skyhigh perhaps, but high and appropriate 
to the most aristocratic palate. The missionary con- 
tinues: 

“On the 15th [October] God caused us to pass from 
destitution to abundance. Eight bears had fallen into 
the hands of our hunters. Immediately all our people 
became butchers and cooks. Nothing was seen but flesh 
and grease and skins. Four pots boiled continually, and 
when it came to the knives and teeth no one asked for 


bread, wine, salt or sauce. It was most excellent, with-.. 


out seasoning. 

“On the 17th the abundance continues; our people 
killed thirty bears. One man killed ten for his single 
portion. A singular ceremony followed this great 
carnage, which was to drink the grease of these bears 
after a meal, as we drink hypocras in France. Afterward 
every individual rubbed himself from head to foot with 
this oil. . ; 

“24th.—_We arrived at Lake Ontario, a very beautiful 
lake. Five stags were killed this evening at the entrance 
of the lake. € incident was sufficient to stop our 
party. * * * It is pleasant to witness the swimming 

- of herds of cows from island to island: Our hunters 
often intercept their path as they return to firm land 

* and place themselves at the landing placéts, conducting 
them to death at the most desirable spot.” 

Now what were the animals that these educated men 
agreed to call by a name which other educated men 
agreed to translate “cows”? It would hardly have been 
natural to apply such a name to the small common deer, 
and they seem to have used the word stags for these and 
to have distinguished them from the “wild bulls” by 
saying that the horns of the latter resembied the antlers 
of the former, The moose roamed northern New York 
and the females might naturally enough have been called 


cows, but neither they nor the deer could have been ex- 
pected in droves of hundreds. Some of the Jesuits’ 
references suggest the buffalo, but did they ever throng 
these dense eastern forests? And how could their horns 
be said even to “resemble in some respects the antlers 
of the stag”? 

Should we not conclude that these wilds of New York 
were stocked in that earlier century with the elk, now 
so long unknown in the East? The language of the 
travelers seems to fit the appearance, the gregarious 
habit and the comparative tameness of that animal. What 
is known as to their former existence in our North 
Woods? And as to their disappearance if they once 
were here? 

Leaving the “cows,” whatever they were, whether 
elk, moose, buffalo or caribou, we find in the Jesuits’ 
reports frequent mention of more familiar denizens of the 
woods and waters. In the summer of 1656 a company of 
French went from Canada to Onondaga Lake to make 
a permanent settlement. The priest who reported the 
trip wrote that on the shoals of the Oswego River “our 
people took while journeying thirty-four salmon, spear- 
ing them with their swords and striking them with their 
oars.- They are so numerous that we could strike them 
without difficulty.” 

It is well known how the salmon swarmed in these 
streams before their passage was blocked by dams and 
the forest which had shaded their spawning grounds 
was turned into sawdust to pollute the water. Their 
capture was an important industry on the Onondaga 
River after the settlement began. 

The Indians pointed out to the Frenchmen the salt 
springs, which have figured so largely in the history 
of Syracuse, and one of the Jesuits observed that “in 
spring there gather around these salt fountains so great 
a quantity of pigeons that thousands are caught in a 
morning.” 

There were less desirable visitors also, which we rec- 
ognize easily enough from the description, though the 
Canadians had not met them in their more northern 
home. “There are found here,” says the “Relation,” 
“certain serpents, unseen elsewhere, which we call ser- 
pent a sonnettes, because in creeping they make a noise 
like a locust or grasshopper. They bear at. the end of 
their tails certain round scales, connected with each 
other in such a manner that a simple motion produces 
this peculiar noise, which can be heard twenty paces off. 
These rattles continue to make a noise after the death of 
the serpent, though not so great as when alive. The 
inhabitants of the country say that the scales are an 
antidote to the poison, which is very virulent. The flesh 
is said to be as well tasted as that of the eel, and is 
efficacious in fevers; the flesh is much used for food. 
Tts body is about 3 feet long, larger than a man’s wrist 
and marked over the back with dark and yellows spots, 
except the tail, which is nearly black. It has four teeth, 
two above and two below, long and sharp like needles. 
They bite like a dog and cause the venom to flow into the 
bite through a little black spur, which they draw out of a 
sac in which the poison is inclosed. The person bitten 
presently swells and dies after a peculiar,manner. We 
know not whether they are attracted by the salt; but this 
we know, that at our residence, surrounded by springs of 
fresh water, we are not troubled with them.” 

Nor do I know whether the decline of the salt busi- 
ness at Syracuse is associated with the disappearance of 
the rattlesnakes, but to the best of my knowledge the 
snakes have gone with the pigeons.. May the pigeons 
get back first. BristoL Hi Lt. 


[The question asked by your correspondent is answered 
by another extract from the “Jesuit Relations” to which 
reference was made in Forest AND STREAM two months 
or more ago, and which we here reprint. It was written 
in the autumn of 1646 by the good Father Hierosme 
Lallement from Quebec. He says: 

“There is found here a species of deer different from 
the common ones of France. Our French call them ‘wild 
cows, but they are really deer; their branching horns 
have no likeness to the horns of our oxen, and their 
bodies are very dissimilar and of much greater height. 
These animals go in troops, but to assist one another 
during the winter they follow one after another, the 
first ones breaking the way for those that come after; and 
when the one which breaks and opens up the path is 
tired it places itself last in the beaten path. The deer 
in France do the same in crossing a river when they 
happen to be in a herd. According to report, these ani- 
mals hardly stop in one place, continually traveling within 
these great forests. The Elks do the contrary. Though 
they walk together, they observe no order, browsing here 
and there, without straying far from the same shelter. 
This is what prompted some days ago a Savage, who 
wished to become sedentary, to say that the Elks were 
French, and that other sort of roving deer Algonquins, 
because the latter go to seek their living hither and thither 
within these great forests, and the French are stationary, 
tilling the earth at the place where they make their 
abode. Besides these deer, there are two other species— 
one of which is similar or which has-much likeness to our 
deet of France, the other of which is believed to be the 
Onager or wild ass of the Scripture. It would be using 
repetitions to attempt to speak of them in this place.” 

Here the “wild cows” are obviously what we to-day 
call elk; the “Elks,” what we call moose; the deer similar 
to those of France, the Virginia deer; while “the Onager 
or wild ass of the Scripture,” which, Father Hierosme 
intimates, has been sufficiently described in the Good 
Book, is, of course, the caribou.] 





Forest Business Problems. 


Dr. C. A. Scwenck, Forester to the Biltmore Estate, Biltmore, 
N. C., has . grant a valuable pamphlet entitled “Some Business 
Problems of American Forestry.” The problems “were compiled 
with a view to showing the American wood owners the financial 
character of professional forestry. The object in forestry, as in 
any other business, is the production of high and safe interest in 
capital.” The problems cover a wide field. Under the conditions 
named one shows that a Florida longleaf pine tract of 
acres is worth per acre; another that the owner of a yelee 
poplar tract in the Claw Hammer Valley, N. C., should dispose of 
all trees having a diameter of 2% feet or more; another that it is 
more profitable for the owner of a spruce forest to cut down to 
14-inch diameter trees only, than to 10 inches or 12 inches; another 
that under conservative lumbering a+ Minnesota white pine tract 
= pay 7 pe cent. a. o eemen: and Lo wie 4 
cases. pam s supplied for one dollar, by the Fren 
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Cranes. 


Troy, N. Y., Aug. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: . 
Can you’ state if the brown or sandhill crane (Grus 
canadensis) is the young of the white or whooping crane, 
(Grus americana)? Some of the writers make this 
claim, but I have never heard any one in the West make 
such a statement, and it does not seem reasonable, as 
where I shoot in North Dakota there are 500 sandhill 
cranes where one white crane is to be seen. 

Very few white cranes: are shot in the West, but I 
understand that there is no difficulty in getting them in 
Florida, There is a white crane that frequents the 
marshes near the Everglades that has a_ fine-toothed 
comb on one of the toes and has beautiful white feathers. 
Can you give me the name for this bird? C. E. W. 





The brown crane (Grus canadensis) is not the young 
of the white or whooping crane (G. americana). The 
young of the last named bird is in general color white, 
more or less patched and overlaid with rusty. The head 
is completely feathered—has no bare patch on crown or 
cheeks. There are two species of brown crane (G. cana- 
densis and G. mexicana), which differ chiefly in size, the 
first being slightly the smaller of the two. In neither 
of these are the cheeks normally naked, as they are in 
the white crane. The “white crane” of the Florida Ever- 
glades, referred to by our correspondent, is not a crane 
at all, but a heron (Ardea occidentalis), a species equal- 
ing in size or larger than the great blue heron (A. 
herodias). 

Great confusion exists in the popular mind as to 
what is a heron and what a crane. A very large majority 
of people no doubt believe the two terms synonymous 
and apply either to almost any large wading bird. As 
a matter of fact, however, the similarity between cranes 
and herons is wholly superficial. They are different in 
structure and in habits, and persons accustomed to see 
both birds are not likely to mistake one for the other. 

Setting aside the physical differences, which are those 
to which the naturalist would first call attention, the 
many obvious differences in habit will readily be detected 
by any one whose attention is called to them. 

Those who have had an opportunity to see any of our 
cranes on the wing know that they fly with the neck 
stretched out at full length before them. As a rule they 
fly during the migration in large companies, and are very 
noisy, calling to one another at frequent intervals with 
loud resonant—if guttural—cries. Often they fly so high 
above the earth that while these cries may be heard, the 
birds which utter them are too far up in the sky to be 
seen by the human eye. Sometimes in such a case a 
long search of the sky may reveal a few black specks, seen 
for a moment, only to be lost again, which are the 
migrating cranes. 

In western North America cranes cannot in any sense 
be considered birds of the marsh. Although, of course, 
they often alight on sandbars in the rivers and along 
streams, yet they are, in fact, birds of the upland, of 
the high prairie, feeding, marching about and dancing— 
for they do dance—far from wet lands. 

The heron, on the other hand, will be seen to fly with 
the neck bent upon itself so that its hedd seems to rest 
between its shoulders and to be supported from below by 
this bent neck. Herons are usually—but not always— 
solitary in their flight, and at all events never gather in 
great companies during the migration, as do cranes. 
They breed, however, in colenies, which the cranes do 
not. The greatest number of great blue herons that we 
have ever seen together was at daylight one April morn- 
ing, when twenty-eight—flying in a loose company—were 
seen to reach the Connecticut shore—apparently from 
the South—and alight there. Herons as a rule are silent 
birds, the night heron being perhaps the most noisy of 
our common species, and this only utters an occasional 
croak. They are distinctly birds of the marsh, delighting 
in wet places, from which they draw their food. In- 
deed, one of the physical characteristics of the 
herons is closely related to this life, passed in large 
measure where ieee grass, reeds and bulrushes grow 
close together. This is the extreme compressibility of 
the body in certain species by which the process of 
squeezing its way among the close-set stems is made 
easier, a character which reminds us not a little of the 
same adaptation in the rails. .The cranes, on the other 
hand, usually have stout, robust bodies. 

The herons are most closely related to the storks and 
ibises. There are about seventy-five species, scattered 
all over the world, and —s inhabiting tropical or 
temperate regions. Some of the forms are quite ex- 
traordinary. : 

All herons, except the so-called hammerhead (Scopus) 
are provided with the curious powder down tracts— 
“greasy, yellow spaces covered with tufts of gray or 
black filaments, disintegrating into bluish or whitish 
powder.” These tracts are found on the back, breast and 
belly in different species. They have been stated 
to be phosphorescent and to give out a light which aids 
the bird in its nocturnal fishing! : 

The plumage of the herons is loose in contrast with 
that of the cranes, which is decidedly compact. - 2 

The true cranes are few in number by comparison with 
the herons, there being only about fifteen species, of 
which America has the three already mentioned. Their 
nearest relations in America are the courlans or crying 
birds of Florida and the rails and coots. 


A Poison Ivy! Poison Antidote. , 


CartHace, O., July 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Some time in July, 1899, Mr. Henry Talbot alluded to 
that bane of camp sites, poison oak or ivy. I- wrote an 
article describing an ever ready “antidote, sending a 
stalk of the herb known locally as “r ged milk weed 
—and as I have since learned also-as “China lettuce”— 
and asked for the botanical name. In a foot note to the 
pubiished article you said that you were unable to identfy 
it and requested a pressed leaf and if possible the 
flower. By this mail I send in package a full plant cut 





in three sections. Also upper sections of two at different 
stages and tops after branching and flowering. I have’ 
been unable to see a flower, but the final stage is like 
what follows the blooming of the dandelions. I also 
send some pressed leaves, and hope that you may be able 


. 
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to identify it, and will give the botanical name. Used 
as a wash after scraping or macerating, it is»the best 
remedy I have ever seen-used, and should be generally 
known. E. S. WHITAKER. 


The plant is the -prickly lettuce (Lactuca scariola— 


Liny.). Boe. a 
The Plover’s Southern Flight. - 


OxratHe, Kan., Aug. 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I heard the first note of fall to-day, the clear, bubbling 
treble of the upland plover high in the clear sky. Th 
have raised their broods and now by twos, threes and half. 
dozens separated by many yards in the air they are flying 
leisurely to their winter home in the South. Of all the 
signs of the fall, this is the earliest. They nest early. I 
found many of their nests in the prairie grass here when 
I was a boy. Four beautiful, buff-colored eggs, spotted 
with maroon, very pointed, always completed a set. Their 
eggs are as large as a prairie chicken’s, but the bird 
does not look to be one-tenth as large in body. One 
would not believe the eggs belonged to the bird unless he 
were assured that it were so. The prairies in central 
Kansas are covered by these birds now. They are burst- 
ing with fat and are delicious eating. They are nearly all 
gone in eastern Kansas, and I kill but a half-dozen once 
or twice a year here now. Frank Hopces. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
Duck Shooting with Fred Mather. 


{It may be remembered that in the autumn of 1898 Fred Mather 
published in Forest anp STREAM a note saying that he would like 
to make a cruise in_congenial company on mg Island Sound. 
Our correspondent, Mr. H. Avis, responded, and out of the 
correspondence grew a duck shooting excursion, of which Mr. 
Avis writes pleasantly as follows:] 

Somehow this note seemed to hit me. Not that I 
supposed it was intended for me personally, but I had 
often. engaged in just such trips on the Sound. I 
penned regrets that I was unable to join him on such 
a cruise at that time, owing to the heavy rush for war 
materials, and the inability of gun workers to get time 
off. But I proposed a cruise just as soon as the war 
should end. This brought an immediate response, and 
opened the way for a most pleasant correspondence, 
which continued to just before his lamented death. 

The season was too far advanced before an oppor- 
tunity offered for a cruise. Then came a chance for a 
vacation, and duck shooting being in season, I secured the 
use of Mr. William Barker’s cottage at Sachem’s Head, 
Conn., and invited Major Mather to choose a compan- 
ion and join me. He accepted, and invited Dr. Bashford 
Dean. I met them by appointment at New Haven on the 
arrival of an evening train from New York on Nov. 9. 
Through some juggling of the railroad management, the 
time table had been recently changed. The train which 
I had figured on getting in fifteen minutes or so had been 
taken off, and this necessitated a wait of over three 
hours. We visited my brother, G. E. Avis, and passed 
a couple of hours listening to selections on the piano, 
singing, and in telling yarns. Major easily led in the 
story telling, and he kept us in a roar with his ready wit. 
It a letter written Oct. 19, 1898, he had said, “I am old, 
but don’t grumble about it, and hate the old duffers who 
do. I was sixty-five on Aug. 2—not as spry as a boy, yet 
I somehow consider etre ta be one.” The curtains of 
gloom rolled back in his presence, and jollity reigned 
supreme. 

We landed in Guilford near midnight, and a box on 
wheels dignified by the ‘name “stage” and with just 
seating capacity for four was awaiting our arrival. A 
small lamp burned in the forward end and ‘cast dim, 
sickly rays, which scarcely lighted the interior. A rough, 
jolting ride through a night as black as Erebus landed 
us at our destination, 

At 1 o’clock we had what the Major termed “breakfast 
No. 1.” A look at the weather before turning in re- 
vealed a threatening aspect. The darkness was so in- 
tense you could feel it, and masses of ill defined blobs 
scurried ,across the sable dome; right out of the south- 
west they came. Falkner’s light burned like a living coal 
in the chilly gloom, and the surf tolled a solemn requiem 
on thé sands. A drop of rain gave ominous notice of 
foul weather for daylight. We retired at 2 o'clock. 


“Though the fog be dark around us, 
And the storm blow high and loud, 

We will whistle down the wild wind, 
And laugh beneath the cloud.” 


Daylight came foggy, cloudy and wet with rain. The 
wind roared fiercely out of the east, and whirled the mist 
curtains in fantastic distortion across the tumbling, white- 
crested, leaden seas. The surf lashed the somber, stream- 
ing rocks with sullen fury, and its steady roar inter- 
mingling with the heavy downpour on the shingles re- 
sembled the sullen boom of artillery amid the rattle of 
musketry. Not much of a day, indeed, for duck shoot- 
ing, but “what a day for ducks!” ; 

I had overcome the habit long ago of growling at the 
weather, yet I was sadly disappointed this eel I 
cared little on my own account, but I did want the Doc- 
tor and the Major to get as much shooting as possible, 
especially on account of Dr. Dean’s time being so limit- 
ed. It was absolutely necessary for him to reach home 
on Sunday evening, as his classes needed his attention 
on Monday. But he and the Major seemed perfectly 
contented. “Harry,” said the Major, “don’t worry over 
trifles. We realize that you feel for us, and know that 
you never ordered this. You are exceedingly long of 
limb, but not lengthy enough to turn the faucet off. Let 
us let her sprinkle unmolested. We are satisfied, the 
ducks are satisfied, and after you referee one of Dean’s 
pancakes you will be satisfied—and there you are!” 

The pancakes were decidedly a revelation, and set off 
a substantial breakfast to perfection. After dishes were 
-washed decoys were overhauled, rae were put in order, 
and ammunition was got out. en all these matters 











‘were attended to the day was well advanced. 


Then 
while the Doctor and the Major took a whirl at chess 
donned rubbers and went in search of a boat for the mor- 
row. 
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Rain fell in torrents all day, but what cared we? It was 
chess, joke, song and laugh; and when we retired late in 
the evening it seemed as though we had never been 
strangers. 

Morning broke in light and shadow. Fierce blustering 
squalls swept across the water out of the west, and it was 


‘miserably cold. Heavy cloud masses scurried over the 


heavens and cast swiftly moving light and shade patches 
over the green, white-crested surges. The shore was a 
line of seething breakers, and the sea was churned 
into foam on the off-shore rocks. Intermingled with this 
tumbling world of turmoil could be seen the outlines of 
. a close-reefed vessels and swiftly moving flocks of 

ucks. 

After a hot hastily prepared breakfast the dishes were 
left to take care of themselves. Rubber boots, sweaters 


‘and overcoats were donned; then the decoys, guns and 


other plunder were lugged down to the boat, which 
rode in comparatively smooth water in a depression of 
the beach. 

Something had been left behind, and the Doctor and I 
returned to the cottage for it. On our way back to the 
boat we saw the Major and the proprietor of the Sachem’s 
Head House leaping and running over the rocks along 
the shore; they were shouting and pointing seaward. 
The cause of their excitement proved to be the boat 
adrift—decoys, guns, shells, oars and all! She rose and 
fell on. the waves and courtesied at us in a tantalizing 
manner, and she drove on before the wind just about 
50 feet outside the line of breakers. We had left her 
untied with the tide rising and the wind off shore. 

The shore trended northeast, and I knew something 
must be done quickly. Should the boat cross the bay 
she might strand on Vineyard Point, which forms the 
east shore of the bay, but there was a possibility of her 
mising that aaiokoaian good-by boat, guns and all! As 
she wouldn’t come to us I went into the breakers. It 
was a case of getting soaked, but it solved a vexatious 
problem. We bailed the boat out and the Doctor vol- 
unteered to get her out through the breakers. It took 
a stiff'argument to keep him from tackling the job, but 
I was already wet, and there was no use of two of us 
being in that condition. After three or four attempts 
I managed to get her through, and the fun was ended. 

How to set decays in such a wind and sea presented 
another serious problem; but after a rough and tumble 
bout with the elements Dr. Dean and I solved it. The 
,wind persisted in a dogged attempt to sweep us into a 
seething vortex, where the sea boiled over a jagged 
reef just north of Hump Rock, but we couldn’t see it 
that way. After the task was finished I returned to the 
cottage for a change of clothing. _ 

Ducks were not plentiful, but the few that flew shore- 
ward liked the appearance of our decoys. They came in 
singles and small bunches, and “Mark south” and other 
directigns was soon the only talk. A bunch of broad- 
bills came out of the southwest straight for the decoys. 
Right heartily were they fusilladed, and two dropped 
to our music—one dead and the other wounded. 

It took a slashing tussle with wind and wave to cir- 
cumvent the cripple. Then on our way back the Major 
keeled over an inquisitive broadbill which swam to the 
decoys while we were in plain sight. je 

It was cold on those rocks, and the Major stood the 
exposure well for one of his years. Now and then he 
would rise from his cramped position in a cleft in the 
rocks, raige his.arms above his head and stretch. Then 
he would stamp around and say, “Boys, I am stiff enough 
to cut up into railroad spikes!” Then he would wipe 
his glasses, pull his corduroy hat more firmly on his 
head, take a good look around and drop out of sight 
again. Not a murmur—not the least ‘word of com- 
plaint ever came from him; but there was ever ready a 
joke on his lips. 


The wind shifted to northeast, and as the tide lowered 
the sea lessened in the cove, The Doctor and I had man- 
aged to keep warm chasing cripples and drifting decoys, 
but the decoys now stopped drifting and cripples were 
getting scarce. By lunch time we were four broadbills 
and one coot ahead of the game, to say nothing of a 
ravenous appetite! 

Ducks were scarce indeed that afternoon, our limit 
being an old squaw and a coot. There was enjoyment, 
however, in patronizing the sheltered nooks and in 
breathing the pure outdoors. We watched the vessels 
sailing through the Sound and examined the barnacles 
and other marine life which grew on the rocks. It was 
after sundown by the time the decoys were up and the 
boat made snug for the night. 

It is generally claimed that coots and old squaws are 
worthless as food. This theory is decidedly erroneous. 
Dr. Dean took the breasts of the coots and the old squaw, 
boiled them in onion water for ten minutes, wiped them 
dry, then broiled them just enough to sear on each side. 
They were then cut checkerboard fashion on either side, 
had a lemon squeezed over them and were salted, pep- 
pered and buttered. They were then placed in the oven 
a short time and served hot. That was decidedly the 
best tasting dish I ever sampled. Perhaps it was the 
appetite, but we were blessed with a bountiful abundance 
of other food, there being on the table kes, pota- 
toes, beans, raw onions (in a letter relating to the com- 
missary the Major had said, “Onions first, last and for- 
ever.”), sliced ham, bread and butter, cake, jelly, jam and 
apples; but the king dish was the coot and old squaws. 

upper over at last, and the guns having been thor- 

oughly cleaned and oiled, finally came the sonres 
round the table, and good-natured banter on the events 
of the day was followed by an’ exceedi : 
story of travel and adventure in Italy by . Dean. 
Then came anecdotes and a witty recitation by the 
Major, who let himself loose, because, as he confessed, 
“T feel like a boy to-night.” In one of his letters he had 
said: “I am not young, but like a lively. companion, 
because I am mentally lively.” We retired fairly sore 
from laughter over the Major’s wit. It could indeed be 
said of him: 

“Over manly strength and worth, 

At thy desk of toil, or hearth, 

Played the lambent light of mirth.” 


broke fair and mild. There was a little wind 
and a slight swell rolled out of the southwest. The off- 
shore were covered, and this necessitated our set- 
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ting the decoys off the point again. Ducks were exceed- 
ingly seatee, especially in the cove. Few came to the 
decoys, and they were coots and old squaws exclusively. 

The Mater and I partly killed the monotony. of vases 
for shots by getting the Doctor’s 10-gauge shells mix 
with our 12- ones. This caused us to have busi- 
ness on hand. Two coots came for the decoys, and our 
guns failed to work. The Doctor had a monopoly of the 
shooting for a while. It took half an hour to rectify our 
mistake. 

The Doctor passed most of the time lying in the 
sun and reading a I crawled over to the Major 
and said, “I am sorry that ducks are so scarce. People 
here informed me that they were plentiful.” 

“The Major looked over the top of his glasses and re- 
plied, “I have known you but a short while. I took you 
to be a person who counts the success of a trip by the 
fun and rest one gets out of it, rather than by the amount 
of game one shdots. I hope I have not been mistaken?” 

“T hope net, Major, but you and the Doctor have 
come”—— 


“Tut, tut. Now don’t wor: 
enjoying ourselves immensely. Just see Dean lying 
on his over there. e is totally oblivious of 
the absence of ducks and is so interested in his read- 
ing that he doesn’t hear us talking about him. Only 
see what a beautiful vermilion the sun is painting his 
nose. This is freedom for him and for me too. The 
Doctor has forgotten for the present that there are such 
places as colleges and lecture rooms.” 

We watched a flock of old squaws feeding in the 
dazzle of the sun just outside of Hump Rock. Bresent 
the Majer looked up and half in soliloquy said: “Yes, 
this is freedom, indeed; for me—this is rest.’ If you 
had read between the lines of my note to ForEsT AND 
STREAM you might have discovered the wail of an old 
man who wanted to get out into the sunburn. The wail, 
in fact, of one who has outlived his comrades of the 
rod and line. Yet somehow I don’t feel old. No, I feel 
as if I never could be old. I wanted to engage in one 
more campaign before I die and for two months have 
assisted in organizing a regiment. Then came disap- 
pointment. The Governor promised to take us and went 
back on his.word; but let it pass. I got discouraged, 
tired and weak.” 

“Major, if I only had sand enough to go to war I 
think I would like to enlist in a regiment commanded 
by you.” 

The Major smiled and said: “I would like to com- 
mand a regiment of sportsmen. I think they would 
prove good soldiers, who would take things as they 
come and not grumble about the weather or grub. War, 
you know, is the grandest game that man plays, and 
hunting tigers, bears and other wild animals doesn’t 
compare with it. The game, you see, lacks arms and 
intelligence. I missed my vocation in not going to 
West Point; but in times of peace the army would be a 
dull place for me.” 

The tide was half out and the wind gone entirely when 
we returned to the point, after lunch. The Sound was 
smooth as glass and not a cloud flecked the deep indigo 
sky. Long Island hung an even defined mirage far down 
on the southern skyline, and away in the east wings of 
pearl seemed to float against ethereal blue. They were 
sails. The outermost rocks showed 3 or 4 feet above the 
surface and just beyond them a flock of ducks showed 
as large as ostriches. 

The decoys were taken up and we rowed out to the 
rocks, where we set them again. We found some dif- 
ficulty in secreting ourselves, but the slowly falling tide 
aided us in overcoming this. 

The Doctor was absorbed in the contents of his book 
and appeared to be oblivious of his surroundings. Ap- 
pearances are sometimes deceptive, however, and this 
proved to be such a-case. The magic word “Mark!” 
caused the sportsman to overcome the student. Quickly 
dropping his book he grabbed the 10-bore. There was a 
commingling of flash, roar and smoke and a duck tum- 
bled from somewhere out of the air and lay motionless 
on the water far beyond the outermost limits of the 
decoys. It was the most remarkable shot made on the 
trip and fully 80 yards away. 3 

We stayed until the sun dipped like a burnished shield 
of gold into the emerald sea. Then a faint night air 
breathed raw and chill across the darkening waters. It 
came out of the corner where Falkner’s eye was flashing 
and caused infant waves to murmur low complaints 
against the somber rocks. We got our detoys and left, 
and five ducks—old squaws and coots—lay in the bottom 
of the boat. , 


When we reached the cottage the fire was out and it 
was chilly. This puzzled us, for we had left a good 
coal fire at noon and had adjusted the drafts so it 
would keep. A fresh blaze was started, the kettle was 
filled with water, and we drew close around the stove; 
but it grew colder. A look revealed the fire barely 
blazing. “It evidently needs lubrication,” said the Major, 
reaching for the shovel and kerosene. The flames roared 
and the pipe got red hot. “Just a little coaxing, you 
see, and there you are.” In about three minutes we 
began to freeze again. “It is singular it doesn’t burn,” 
said the Doctor. othe wood was perfectly dry.” _ 

“We will oil as long as it lasts,” replied the 

wated the action to the words. Again there 
was a roar and the pipe turned red. For a while we 
were nearly roasted; then ly began to freeze. 
Once more was oil applied, with no better success. 
Finally the kettle got to snapping and hissing in a way 
that portended an explosion. One of us lifted it from the 
stove and it was empty! I had filled it to the brim, and 
the my was solved. An examination revealed a 
large hole in the bottom, and it had been a contest be- 
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cloped neta teen 


about us at all. We are 


4 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


owned that but for his valuable services the war would 
have ended differently. ‘We admitted that the man’s 
modesty was ghastly. 

“What corps were. you in?” asked the Major at the 
first_ chance. -- 

“Fifth—noble Fifth. Experience, did you ask? Gad! 
You bet I’ve had experience. y, why, you won't be- 
lieve me, I know. ost people I talk with get jealous 
ot er I saw, and did, too. Gad! I rode seventy-five 
miles”-—— 

“Pardon me, comrade,” interrupted the Major; “your 
narrative, I have no doubt, will prove interesting, as 
well as pathetic; but before you proceed I would like a 
little information. Tell me, was it in the Fifth Army 
Corps that you learned td stew rum in tobacco juice?” 
And he pointed at the top of the stove. 

Our caller blinked and was phazed. Then he tried 
to assume an injured air, couldn’t, and finally compro- 
mised by pouring out four fingers without being asked. 
Then he buttoned his coat, extended a cordial invita- 
tion to himself to call at any time and drifted away in 
the darkness. 

“Nerve counts for much in the fight for existence,” 
said the Major, “and that duffer has plenty of it and 
will get through life without hurting himself. I’ll bet 
oe commissary saw more of him than the firing line 

id. 

There was more shooting on Sunday than we had heard 
at any time, but not by us. After breakfast the Doctor 
and I voted for a walk, while the Major preferred to 
work on ‘some promised manuscript. : 

Our walk took us to Chimney Corner, where the club 
house stands. To the northwest the water was alive with 
coots and old squaws; and there was a sprinkling of 
broadbills. Down in the west a long line of boats ex- 
tended from shore far out into the Sound. There was 
a constant popping of guns, and all in open defiance of 
game laws. 

The morning sun shone warm and touched with soft 
luster miles of this romantic shore line, and the island- 
dotted waters. Five miles to the west lay those emerald 
gems of the Sound, the wondrously beautiful Thimbles, 
with which legend has connected the pirate Kidd. On 
one of these islands’a curious hole in the solid rock-is 
said to have served as a punch bowl for Kidd and his 
crew. ‘In another there is a harbor named after the 
pirate captain, and it is perfectly invisible a few yards 
away. The supposition is that Kidd’s vessel found 
refuge here, as by lowering her topmasts she could be 
completely concealed. 

Returning to the cottage, we found that the Major 
had made not the slightest headway. with his manu- 
— The deacon-veteran had paid him a visit. 

ir. Dean left us that night: We missed him very 
much during the rest of our stay. 

We had just cleaned the dishes when the owner of the 
boat we were using dropped in. The conversation drifted 
to a discussion of game and fish laws. Like many other 
misguided people, our visitor argued that laws of this 
kind are made for the benefit of the wealthy to the dis- 
advantage of the poor. “I would like to know,” said he, 
“what right any man or set of men has to tell me that 
I can’t shoot a bird whenever I want to. What right 
have these people to tell me when and-how I shall take 
a fish? They didn’t make the birds and fishes and they 
don’t own them, neither.” This argument was empha- 
sized with a resounding thump on the table and a dull 
look of wisdom. 


The Major toyed with a fork and asked: 
birds and fishes belong to you?” 

Our visitor looked puzzled an instant, then answered: 
“No; but they don’t belong to them, neither.” 

“Who are the owners, then?” 

This was a poser—something our friend had not 
thought of before. His natural antagonism to wealth 
and intelligence had ever laid at their door the blame 
for what his contracted mind considered an injustice. 


“Do the 


He sputtered and stammered and finally said: ‘They 
belong to me as much as they do to them.” 
The Major tapped the table with the fork. “Yes, my 


man,” he said, “these things belong to you just as much 
as to them, but no more. The game and fish belong to 
all of the people, and the people rule in this country. 
Yow should understand that all the people of a State 
have more right to tell one individual when and how 
he can take their fish and kill their game than one indi- 
vidual has to kill and take what belongs to all. Now, 
what right have you to kill and take the game and fish 
which belong to all when the established rules of all 
distinctly say you shall not do so? Ought you to hold 
special privileges over all the people?” 

“That’s nice soundin’, but,” with a look of triumph, 
“what right has this game got roamin’ ’round on my 
land? And what right have these fish to swim in the 
water that flows through my land? What right have 


people got to fish and shoot on my land?” 


“The fact that game roams over your land and that 
fish swim in the waters which happen to flow through 
your land gives you no right whatever to kill and take 
fish and game out of season. You must know that the 
State specifies conditions even under which you are priv- 
ileged to hold and own land. Fail to pay your taxes and 
the government under which you live will confiscate that 
which it has allowed you to hold under conditions. If a 
man’s cow or horse gets on your land, that neither es- 
tablishes your ownership to the animal nor gives you 
the right to kill, although there are laws under which 
you may collect damages. The State reserves condi- 
tions under which game can roam over the land and 
fish live in the waters within its limits. If people tres- 
pass on your posted land that authority which tells you 
when and how you may take fish and game will prose- 
cute them.” 

Our friend had evidently struek a hard proposition. 
He scratched his head and said: “Well, jest to be 
agreeable, we'll allow you're right. But what hurt can 
it do to catch fish at any time?” 

“When I was a young man I saw the Western plains 
covered with thousands of buffalo. Do you know that 
at the present time there is not a herd of fifty wild buf- 
i There were no laws ‘govern- 
ing the slaughter of the animals at that time. Let 
me tell you that wise game legislation at that time 
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would have preserved the buffalo and that eyes as young 
as yours could have feasted on just such sights as mine 
did. Wild pigeons used to darken the sun. They have 
gone with the buffalo. Game laws would have kept them 
with us indefinitely and they could have been hunted to- 
day. Men who believed as you do, rich and poor alike, 
deliberately exterminated them. As it has been with the 
pigeon and buffalo, so it would have been with the fish. 
I have been connected with State and National fish 
commissions and can speak with authority when I tell 
you I know many rivers and strearrs which used to 
swarm with fish, but which became barren through lack 
of judgment in fishing them at all times and in all ways 
and never replenishing the diminishing supply. Wise 
laws and scientific fishculture have reclaimed some of 
these waters and they are once more prolific. This has 
cost time, study, work and a heavy expenditure of money; 
and this has benefited you as well as the richest man in 
the United States. Now, my man, are you in favor of 
protecting or destroying this great work?” 

“The words, “Are you in favor of protecting or de- 
stroying this great work?” acted like an electric shock. 
He slapped his knee and heartily said: “Well, I swear, 
I never heerd sech a. lecture about fish and game afore. 
From now out you can count me in on fish and game 
protection. I’m mighty glad I come over to-night; it’s 
done me a pile of good.” 


When he had gone I congratulated the Major. You 
are a most successful fish and game protection evangel- 
ist,” I said. “I would have got mad at the start.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “and lost your man. I never 
argue with such material unless I think there is a chance 
to convert it. It would not do to get mad, for it is just 
as essential in life to know how to land your man as 
it is to know how to land your fish. Keep cool, don’t 
get excited, and you may land both; and there you are.” 

Monday broke beautiful indeed. The sun shone with 
summer warmth and the surface of the Sound rose and 
fell in measured, unwrinkled undulations. The soft 
sighing of the infant surf curling on the sands resem- 
bled the low, even respirations of a weary sleeper. Hump 
Rock’s ebony head barely showed, for it was flood tide 
and the smooth-running sea, dipping to within a foot 
or two of the rock’s crest, scintillated like a silver crown 
circling the head of some black chieftain. Imagination 
conjured Falkner’s Island, with its lofty lighthouse, di- 
rectly amidships, as a giant ocean greyhound anchored 
in a burnished sea. Sails dotted the water like snowy 
wings of living things, and flocks of ducks here and 
there resembled silent, gondola fleets. 

Few ducks decoyed that glorious morning, but it was 
here, on Vineyard Point, that I suffered the mortification 
of discharging my gun prematurely. While ducks were 
scarce, yet the Major was present to observe things. 
“See that little old squaw out there?” said he. “There 
he goes, down to the bottom. Does it occur to you that 
the little fellow isn’t doing all of that diving for fun? 
While we are talking he is skirmishing around on the 
bottom for something to eat. He may find a clam, but 
the chances are against him. The little chap is working— 
working that he may live. There are human grunters 
who whine through their existence and claim that the 
world owes them a living; but nature teaches that the 
right to exist depends on the ability to gain a living by 
work. The world knows and cares nothing about such 
presumptuous duffers, and it’s a pity they were ever 
born.” I think the Major was right. 

After lunch the Major preceded me from the cottage 
to the boat. When I arrived at the beach he was con- 
versing with an elderly gentleman, the driver of a gro- 
cery wagon. “There’s a fine flock of ducks jest beyend 
the pi’nt,” the man was saying. “I see ’em as I druv 
over the top of the ridge. Ef you git t’other side of the 
pi’nt you kin sneak on ’em dead easy an’ kin knock over 
a hull lot at one shot.” 

“Thanks, my friend, but we neither shoot nor eat 
such ducks as those. That breed is juiceless, indigestible 
and bad for the liver.” 

“Good gracious! Is that so? 
uv. ducks be they, anyhow?” 

The Major’s face was as solemn as that of a Sphynx 
as he answered: “They are wooden, my friend. We 
set them out there this morning.” 

“Git Ap, Jack! Git ap, I say! Dang yure lazy bones! 
Wooden—wooden, hey? Well, I'll be blowed!” A bend 
in the road hid the outfit. 

It was nearly low water, so the decoys were shifted 
to a point off Hump Rock. A few ducks were lured and 
we got an occasional shot. A coot puzzled us by swim- 
ming to a rock out of range, where he waddled out of 
the water and began to preen himself in the sun. He 
seemed decidedly at home and our firing failed to dis- 
turb him. I finally started after him with the boat. 
“He will fly before you get in range,” said the Major. 
I expected he would, but he did nothing of the kind, 
for I rowed to within 25 yards and knocked him over. 
The Major declared the performance very unusual. The 
duck was not a cr:pple and an examination revealed no 
sign of blindness. 


A few ducks lay in the bottom of the boat when the 
keel grated on the sand after sundown. Two little girls 
tripped toward us. One carried a tin pail. “Please, 
Mister, get me a pail of water?” said she. I got the 
water while the Major joked with them. I have failed 
to mention that these little ones met us with the same 
request every evening. The Major hugely enjoyed chaf- 
fing and joking with them and always “wondered” # 
they would meet us on our way in. He evinced a deep 
love for children, and I mention this simply to illustrate 
this good feature of his personality. 

Next day proved peculiar—the most peculiar day for 
successful duck shooting, perhaps, that could be imag- 
ined. We failed to get out until near noon, and the fall- 
ing tide was not 3 feet below the crest of Hump Rock 
when the decoys were anchored off that spot. Not a 
ripple disturbed the surface—not even a noticeable swell. 

re was rot a breath of air, and it was uncomfortably 
hot in the sun. The Sound resembled a limitiess vat 
of molten metal, owing to a gauzy haze. Out of the edge 


What in thunder kind 


of the mist curtain from all directions Soundward came 
ducks in singles, pairs and bunches. An incessant string 
swept to the ane we lay on top of the rock in 

ded to our hearts’ conteng. It was 


plain sight and 
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hard to distinguish the ducks at times in.the dazzle, and 
after the sun had made some westering it was utterly 
impossible to see those which came out of the west 
straight down a blazing path which made the eyes ache 
to look into. I never saw ducks decoy so well, and our 
guns get too hot to hold. Under the prevailing condi- 
tions we were wretchedly off in judgment and killed 
but few. After firing all our aicmunition we had just 
nine ducks—all old squaws and covis. Then the distance 
to the nearest decoy was measured, and it was just 45 
yards. It looked not an inch over 20 yards. No won- 
der we missed so many. 

I went after ammunition, and when I returned the tide 
had receded so that it was possible to get 10 yards nearer 
the decoys. This afforded better opportunity, too, for 
concealment; but as the sun neared the horizon a breeze 
sprang up and the ducks stopped decoying. 

Next day broke chilly, with rain. So exceedingly mis- 
erable was it that we decided not to go out. As the 
Major had a lecture on for Friday night and would be 
compelled to leave next day at the latest, we voted to 
end the trip. Then, at 12:15 P. M., we bundled our 
belongings into the deacon-veteran’s grocery wagon and 
after a three-mile drive through rain and mud we boarded 
the train for home. The last thing I heard the Major 
ask our driver ran like this: “Comrade, does it partic- 
ularly benefit your horse when you squirt tobacco juice 
all over his gambrel joints?” 

Blunt, jovial Major Fred Mather! The last I saw of 
him was as he wended his way to the lunch counter in 
the New Haven depot. after a farewell handshake. He 
had a wait of forty minutes for the express. He, Dr. 
Dean and myself had arranged for a trip through China- 
town after New Year’s, and I anticipated a royal time. 
The Major. however, was subpcenaed as an expert: wit- 
ness in a trout brook case at the last moment and the 
Doctor and I were compelled to make the trip without 
him. I was sorry, for the Major misscd a capital time 
and we missed him. _ 

I received a number of letters from Wisconsin from 
him and cordial invitations visit h'm. He seemed 
to enjoy my discomfiture over the premature discharge 
of my gun and usually’ mentioned it whenever he wrote. 
In one of his last letters he said: “When near Duluth, 
Minn., pull my latchstring, but don’t shoot off your gun 
when a flock of bears is coming in.” 

His letters suddenly ceased and I wondered over it. 
for he was always prompt about answering. There came 
a ride home from the city with Forest anp STREAM in 
my pocket. The horse stopped at a wayside trough to 
drink and I opened the paper. Two heavy black words 
nearly took my breath away—'‘Fred Mather.” He would 
never write again, more’s the pity. 

Personally I had known the Major but a short while, 
but through his writings he had been a friend from my 
boyhood days. Somehow I contracted a deep liking for 
this man, who was old in years but not in spirit. Like 
wine, with years this liking will improve. 

In ene of my first letters to him I cxpressed admira- 
tion for his writings His 


to 


answer was characteristic. 
He said: “You have said that you read my articles in 
ForEst AND STREAM and that you admire them. I am 


glad to know this. They are what I have observed ina 
lifetime of fishing, and there is a heap we all have to 
Jearn. You will be disappointed when you meet the 
writer.” “Disappointed” should have read “delighted.” 

I quote what appeals to me as a beautiful pen picture: 
“On the wall of my den hangs a pair of buffalo horns 
saved from the slaughter of that day. Below them are 
a pair of snowshoes and the sword of an officer of the 
line. Sometimes an old man rests his eyes upon these 
relics until the present is forgotten. The rushing bison 
with their thundering tramp and grunting snort go by 
in countless herds, which somehow change into battalions 
of armed men with glistening bayonets and ragged col- 
ors, which afterward fade into the brown of the forest 
and the stillness only broken by the fall of the snowshoe, 
until he is aroused by a soft hand on his shoulder and a 
soft voice by his side says: “Hadn't you better get 
ready for dinner? You've been asleep.” 

Perhaps the great hereafter holds as delectable a region 
as the beautiful Indian belief, and that the author of the 
beautiful pen picture above has found that place. Who 
knows but that an “old man” has found perpetual youth 
and his “comrades of the rod and line” on shaded shores 
by mystic waters where spirit zephyrs softly sing? 

Witiiam H. Avis. 


Nebraska Prairie Chickens. 


Omana, Neb., Aug. 20.—The lovers of sports afield are 
just at present having a serious time of it in this State 
as a result of their vigorous efforts to preserve the prairie 
chicken and quail from extinction. The market-hunter 
has made such inroads through Nebraska in the past few 
years that sportsmen fear that the birds will totally dis- 
appear if severe measures are not resorted to. But the 
market-hunter is not easy to curb, and as he has a certain 
sort of following in the northwestern section of the 
State, he is making a fight for existence that is surprising 
the opposition. Agents of the State Associaton are ma- 
kng arrests in different parts of the State daily, and a 
very vigorous campaign is being carried on to stop illegal 
shooting. C. H. Curtis, of Omaha, is the State agent who 
has charge of the prosecutions. The State Association 
has found systematic work necessary, as the authorities 
in the western counties appear to be in sympathy with 
the market-hunters and do nothing against them, except 
in a perfunctory way that is not effective. Governor 
Poynter last week sent an open letter to all Nebraska 
sheriffs, recounting the charges that prairie chickens are 
being slaughtered in open violation of the law and 
threatening to have some officials impeached if they did 
not enforce the law. Following this us, Mr. Curtis, ma- 
king his headquarters at O’Neil, the center of the finest 
chicken grounds in the world, has begun to make arrests. 

It is against the law to ship birds by express or freight 
during the closed season, but a common trick is to ship 
the birds in trunks and boxes under cover of merchandise. 
but when the game is to go to New York, Chicago or 
some other remote point this trick cannot be resorted to 
in hot. weather, Mr. Curtis last week caused the arrest 


of a pwumber of Northwestern trainmen at O’Neil for 





participating in a new trick. The market-hunters fix up, 


a deal with certain trainmen, and when a train runs into 
the town where they have b their supplies the big 
box with ice is loaded on the end of a train like the news- 
boy’s box of stock. The trainmer see to it that the box 
is delivered at its destination. Thus, if a game inspector 
suspects that birds are being shipped by express or 
freight from a given point, he can only watch the offices 
of the company, and thus the game is shipped out under 
his very nose without danger of detection. Since the 
State Association has discovered the new trick, how- 
ever, thousands of chickens have been confiscated. 

The market-hunter in Nebraska has been shooting 
chickens since Jnne 15. At that time the chicken is not 
fully feathered and cannot fly very far at a time. He is 
not protected and thus is easily exterminated. Market- 
hunters who ate unable to ship their stock out as fast as 
killed, place them in cold storage until Sept. 1. Last 
year 1,200 chickens were found in one house at Alliance, 
Neb., by the State agents and confiscated. 

The market-hunters find the business very profitable. 
On the Omaha market a dozen young prairie chickens 
were worth five dollars. If they can be gotten to Chicago 
or St. Louis the price is just doubled, and if they can 
be gotten into the New York market the chicken is very 
nearthly worth its weight in gold. The market-hunter 
himself gets about 40 cents each for the chickens, and 
his expenses are very light. Even as scarce as chickens 
are in Nebraska to-day, a markeét-hunter can get ten to 
fifteen daily. This means twice as much money as can be 





THE ORIGINAL SHIRT WAIST MAN. 


earned at any other vocation during July, August and 
September. By that time the fields through Nebraska 
have been swept so clean that it ceases to be profitable 
to hunt for the market. The birds have been thinned 
out so and so badly seattered that a hunter must cover 
many miles in a day to get a few birds. Ten years ago 
when the market-hunter began his work in Nebraska it 
was no trick for a man With a single gun to get a hundred 
chickens a day. 

In 1893 the writer visited Holt county. Nebraska, with 
a party of Chicago sportsmen.. In a single afternoon's 
shoot each gunner killed more than a dozen chickens. 
This is the center of the chicken country and the birds 
are plentiful there if anywhere. Two years ago I went 
back there with the same company of Chicago shooters. 
After a hard day’s work seven chickens were secured 
divided between six guns. This was the record. Where 
covies were to be found in every stubble field to the 
number of twenty-five in 1893. single birds were to be 
found last year. These were badly scared and would 
hurdle off into the brush a mile ahead of the dogs. 

Chicago and Eastern gunners might as well stay at 
home this year. Two years later, if the present campaign 
succeeds, perhaps some sport may again be had on 
Nebraska’s flower-studded prairies, but not now. Even 
the lobelia, the bright, blue prairie flower upon the seed 
of which the pinnated grouse feeds, seems to be disap- 
pearing from the prairie of western Nebraska as if in 
sympathy with the birds that once regaled themselves 
beneath its cooling leaves. This bright blue blossom was 
at one time as common to the prairies of Nebraska as the 
goldenrod, and wherever it was to be found near the oven 
stubble the chickens were sure to be. id. fos es 





Long Island Snipe. 


Massapegua, L. I., Aug. 21.—It may interest some of 
your many readers to learn of the snipe shooting to be 
had in this section. The snipe are with us now, and some 
good bags are being made. The outlook is very good. 

Mr. W. K. Benedict- and friend. of New York, spent 
the day with the snipe yesterday, killing forty-two large 
ones, including plovers, yellowlegs, robins and willets, also 
a basketful of smaller snipe. 

The guides report an unusually large quantity 
meadow hens this season also. 
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Bay Birds at Barnegat. 

Barnecat Crrty, N. J., Aug. 20.—Bay birds are flying in 
far greater numbers now, and out on Dog Shoal they 
are killed by the score and the hundred daily. Samuel 
Hnufty. City Controller of Camden, has a record of 72. 
58 afd. 60 in three successive days, many of them bittern 
and willet, FLasa. 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
= Chlthin  Ceiotey. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Aug. 19.—From very trustworthy sources 
I have to-day the following information regarding good 
prairie chicken country in Mininesota and North Dakota: 

“With reference to your verbal request rding in- 
formation as to points where there is pretty fair chicken 
shooting, please note the following list: 

“Bellingham, Halstad, Thief River Falls, Warren, 
Argyle, Stephen and Hallock, in Minnesota, and points 
on the Ellendale line, Hankinson, Rutland, Ellendale, etc., 
and others in North Dakota, In the vicinity of Willmar, 
Atwater and Litchfield on the Willmar line. 

“These are a few points from which I have received 
good reports of the numbers of chickens. There are 
other logalities which I have no doubt are equally as 
good. but these, I have reason to believe, will. prove very 
favorable for the first two weeks of the season.” 


Protection in Ohio. 


Hon. O. C. Brown, Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, Dayton, O., has issued the following call to the 
farmers and ‘sportsmen of that State to join in a pro- 
tective movement for the game birds: 

“The present unsatisfactory and contradictory laws 
enacted by the last Legislature, ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of better protecting the birds, fish and game of our 
State, furnish ample proof that there is a great lack of 
accurate information as to what measures will best 
accomplish the purpose aimed at. 

“Some of the most useful and beautiful song and in- 
sectivorous birds are not protected at all. Certain mi- 
gratory game birds, useful only as food, which breed in 
Ohio, are lost to us entirely, by being protected so late 
in the season that none remain when the hunting season 
opens. ' 

“In accordance, therefore, with the resolutions adopted 
and the instructions given me at and. by the convention 
of fish and game protective clubs, held in the city of 
Columbus, February last, I hereby give notice that a 
meeting will be held in said city at 10 o clock A. M., Tues- 
day, Sept. 4. 1900, at the Chittenden Hotel, for the pur- 
pose of organizing and forming a State Fish and Game 
Protective Association, and all farmers’ clubs, fish and 
game protective assoc’ations, gun clubs, fishing clubs and 
all organizations having as one of their objects the pro- 
tection and preservaticn of birds, fish and game are 
hereby earnestly invited to attend, to unite in and form 
a State organization for the object above stated. 

“The State fair will be in progress from Sept. 3 to 7. 
Half-fare rates will donbtless prevail upon all railroads 
running into Columbus, 

“Let us have a strong turn-out, as the importance of the 
subject should command the attention and support of all 
thoughtful men. ’ 

“By direction of the committee. 

“QO. C. Brown, Chairman. 
“R. T. Dosson, Akron, O., Secretary.” 


Back from Alaska. , 


Mr. Harry Lee, well known as a big-game hunter in 
the West. whose successful Alaska hunts have been 
chronicled in the Forest AND STREAM, Called at this office 
to-day with Mr. Crane. of the Savage rifle. to pass the 
time of day. Mr. Lee is just back from a two months’ 
trip in the West, this time to the Yellowstone National 
Park and other parts of the Rockies. He reports a 
splendid time, and Mr, Crane reports a splendid business. 

E. Hovcu. 


Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Ill. 





Massachusetts Shore Birds. 


C. A. Brown, who is summering at Plymouth, says that 
the boys, mostly local gunners, are getting a good many 
graybacks, yellowlegs and peep of the shore side at 
Plymouth. He continues to have good luck bass fishing 
in Great East Pond in that town, taking six good ones 
on a trip the other day. L. J. DePass, son of L. W. 
DePass, a boy of only twelve years, has spent a week 
gunning at a camp owned by his father and another 
gentleman, on an island off Ipswich Bay. He has a little 
16-gauge gun, and loads his own shells with two drams 
of powder an‘ half an ounce of shot, or thereabouts. On 
the present trip he has killed eighty shore birds, the 
most of them game of good size, including yellowlegs 
and snipe. His atmmunition gave out for his little gun. 
but the shooting was too good to leave, and he took the 
big 10-gauge of his father’s partner and used it with 
good success. He said: “I had to hold her pretty solid 
or she would kick me over.” 

Aug. 20.—Two Boston gunners brought up a good bag 
of shore birds from the vicinity of Essex Bay and Annis- 
quam Saturday. They disposed of their game in the 
market. although they would scarcely like to be termed 
market-hunters. They say that some good flights of gray- 
backs, yellowlegs and other snipe have gone along. Sev- 
eral gunners went down to Plum Island Saturday. and 
several started for the vicinity of Monomoy. _ They say 
that they do not intend to shoot Sunday, for there is n0 
Sunday down there. All the summer guests, at every 
point along the beaches, are Sailing, playing golf. or # 
some other amusement, every Sunday; not the slightest 
difference can be noted from any other day. “Why 
should we not shoot?” Speci At. 





Game in the Indian ‘1 erritory. 


Veima, I. T.—In the Indian Territory August finds 05 
with quite an unusual supply of game. The heavy floods 
which last year destroyed our 4 crop have missed 1 
this year, and the result is; I believe, twice as many 
quail as I ever saw here before. The woods and fields 
are just simply teeming with them. I think I am safe 
in saying I could mney 100 in a single day within @ 
radius of one mile. prairies now are covered w! 
upland plover, as they are every summer in this locality. 
and although there is hardly any game law here, very few 
quai! are shot —— es T—~it’s 
market-hunter is game, 
cooler 
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positry’: to Kansas City or Ft. Worth. It is pointedly a 
ch of the law to net quail or ship them out of the 
Indian Territory, but they do it just the same, and I 
for one am going to try to prevent some of it. I am 
now in communication with the proper authorities, and I 
will let Forest AND STREAM readers know of the de- 
velopments. j 
Regardless of the fact that deer for some time have 
been a “scarce article” in this country, I learn from re- 
cent reports that further north from the Rush Creek 
country, on northeast even into the thickly settled Okla- 
homa, an abundance of, deer have been seen of late. I 
have it from reliable authority that on Little River in the 
“Pot’” country (Pottawatamie county, O. T.) there is 
quite a number of white-tailed deer which are ex- 
ceedingly tame. We have here also the pinnated grouse in 
great abundance later in the season, and quite a number 
remain here through summer, nesting and rearing their 
young on the adjacent prairies. Altogether, considering 
the small number of sportsmen in this country, the pros- 
pects are flattering for a good time when the leaves be- 
gin to fall. : W. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club Open 
Tournament. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Aug. 17—The third open tournament of 
the Chicago Fly-Casting Club began to-day under rather 
discouraging circumstances, though this was purely on 
account of unfavorabile weather. The skies were threat- 
eninig all the morning, with showers of rain, and by 11 
A. M. the downpour was so heavy and continuous as to 
cause the discontinuance of the work at the buoys, the 
judges being fairly drowned out of their position on 
the boat. This brought the contests late into the after- 
noon, when at last the rain ceased and there appeared 
promise of a better day to-morrow. 

The grounds at Garfield North Lagoon to-day were 
arranged with the expectation of a pleasant time, and 
indeed the time was pleasant in spite of surly weather. 
Three tents furnished accommodations for the working 








force, the dining force and the guests and members. The . 


latter had a large marquee just back of the western 
platform, and this was resident for the most of the 
attendance during the frequent squalls. Lunch was 
served in the open tent at about noon, curing a let-up in 
the rain. The local arrangements were all that could 
be required. é : 

There were just three communities represented in the 
tournament—two only besides Chicago—yet there were 
present without doubt the best casting talent of the 
country, and the display of casting was a great one. From 
San Francisco came Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Mansfield, Mr. 
and Mrs, E. A. Mocker and Mrs. A. E. Lovett, all the 
above gentlemen members of the San Francisco Fly- 
Casting Club, and anglers not only of reputation, but of 
great skill. These men to-day showed in the front rank 
of every competition, and are to be expected well in the 
front at the end of the tournament. This may be said in 
spite of the fact that every one of the California men 
is suffering with illness caused by the change of climate, 
and is feeling much below his pefsonal average of fitness. 
Mr. Mocker is perhaps better physically than the others, 
as he has been in this part of the world for several days, 
coming on ahead of the others for a little fishing over in 
Berrien county, Mich. Mr. Mocker made a hard run in 
the dry-fly work to-day, ranking very high in delicacy, 
and losing out only at the hands of the accuracy depart- 
ment. r. Lovett and Mr. Mansfield took first and 
second in the distance and accuracy contest with the 
fly, and they made a very fair start in the team con- 
test, all-round casting, in which only the bait feature 
was run off to-day. : ; 

The representation from Grand Rapids, Mich., could 
not have been better chosen. With the veteran John 
Waddell came Mr. Chas. B. Kelsey, Mr. Douglas Berry, 
Mr. Asa Stewart. The Grand Rapids men made a hard 
fight for first in the dry-fly, and each of them showed 
himself in perfect control of his implements in that trying 
competition: It was thought at first that Mr. Waddell 
had this event safe, then Mr. Kelsey veered into favorite’s 
place, Mr. Stewart also making a good try for it. Grand 
Rapids does not so much run to bait-casting, and not so 
much was asked of her men in that line. Neither was it 
expected that the Coast men would care so much for 
this art as the Chicago boys, who have perhaps mastered 
this work better than any anglers in America. The end 
is not yet, however, in the bait work, and we may have 
surprises in store to-morrow. | See 7 

Chicago did not want to win anything in this tourna- 
ment, but yet must try her sportsmanlike best to do 
so, of course. To-day Chicago was first in the bait 
work of the team contest, and she took first in the dry-fly, 
second in the same event, and tied two men for third. 
This is a great honor for this city, for dry-fly is the past 
mastership of the angle, and her men met the best in 
the land to-day. 


Valuable Prizes. 


The club list of special prizes is a long and attractive 
one, as is shown hereinafter. Special mention should be 
made of the handsome trophy brought along by the San 
Francisco boys from their club, to be offered for the 
prize in distance and accuracy, both bait and fly. The 
diamond of this trophy is a beauty, and the enameled 
flies and leader loops which are let into the gold facings 
are samples of really artistic design and execution. It 
is a vast and lovely world, that of the great American 
West Coast, and it is in the forefront of artistic as well 
as material things. Fine men and fine women grow there 
among other fine things, and so far as Chicago can see. 
the main’ déctipation on the Coast seems to be that of 
casting the fly. 


- § Rules of the Competitions. 
The following are the general rules governing the com- 
petitions of the tournament; = 8 





RULE I. 
All persons competing for prizes shall an entrance fee as 
follows: One event, $3; two events, $55 three events, $7; all 
events, $10. Entries to each event close. 30 minutes before contest 


cemmences. 
RULE II. 


The captain shall be the executive officer of the day, and shall 
examine and approve all tackle used in the events. The secretary- 
treasurer shall receive all entrance fees and issue cards to con- 
testants, designating their number in the order of competition. The 
time-keeper shall start and close all events. He shall signal the 
judges with a flag, and call time to the contestants. 


RULE III. 


The contests shall be governed by two judges and a referee, 
In case of disagreement the referee shall decide. The decision 
of the referee shall be final, except as to a question of interpretation 
of rules. In such a case contestant shall have a right of appeal 
to the executive committee, provided that notice of such appeal 
is given to the captain before the close of such contest. 


RULE IV. 
All- casting shall be done single-handed only. 
RULE V. 


_ Competitors may consult their own wishes in choice of reel and 
line, but lines must not be knotted, leaded or weighted, and bait- 
casting reels must be free running. 


RULE VI. 
The leader shall be of single gut, and shall not be less than 6 
nor more than 9 feet in length. One fly only shall be used, of a 
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size not smaller than No. 12 or larger than No. 6. Snell must not 
exceed 6 inches in length. Hooks shall be broken off at the bend. 
Half-ounce rubber frogs used in the bait-casting events will be 
furnished by the captain. 


RULE VII. 

No cast shall count after the judges have notified contestant that 

fly is missing until same is replaced. 
RULE VIII. 

If tackle breaks contestant shall be allowed to replace same if in 

the opinion of the judges it was defective. 
RULE IX. 

All ties shall be cast off immediately after the contest. The 

loser shall be entitled to the prize next in order. 
RULE X. 

No one except active contestants and captain shall be allowed 
nearer the judges or casting pier than 10 feet; and any contestant 
distracting the attention of the judges, time-keeper or active con- 
testant in any manner whatever, shall forfeit all rights or claims 
and be barred from any future contest of the club. 

RULE XI. 


The general rules and usage of the club shall be used in deciding 
any question that may arise not covered by the rules in this pro- 
gramme, 


First Event, Accuracy and Delicacy, Fly. 


Shortly after 11 o’clock A. M. the first event was be- 
gun, that of accuracy and delicacy with the fly, six- 
teen entries. The sky was lowering, the wind very puffy 
and hard to gauge, the buoys being shifted several times 
in the attempt to escape its caprices. The conditions 
could not be called good, yet were not outside of sporting 
conditions. Judges were W. H. Talbot, of Nevada, Mo.; 
Douglas Berry, of Grand Rapi:s. Mich. Referee, Geo. A. 
Murrell, secretary of the club. The Chicago men made a 
fair showing in this competition, though hardly in the 
same class with the two Coast men, who went to their 
work with a confidence that seemed to show a perfect 
familiarity with the winninig points of the game.. Mr. 
Mansfield used a very heavy line in his work, size D, 
which also was apparently used by Mr. Lovett. The lines 
of these two casters cut straight and true across the 
buoys. there being only two requirements, to get the fly 
the right distance, and get it inside the rings. The 
Chicago man most nearly approaching this straight. 
heavy, slashing tournament gait was Harry Hascall, of 
Chicago, who also appeared to use the Coast form of full 
body work rather than the canonical wrist motion which 
is of such small avail in tournament casting. Mr. Bel- 
lows, a favorite for place at this game, made a fair show- 
ing only. Had it not been for Mr... Hascall the two 
Frisco experts would have been in a class by themselves 


and several grades away from the rest of the talent. The 
scores of 98, 97 1-3 and 96 were the one, two, three places. 

At the short buoy Mr. Mansfield lost but one point. 
On the second he made a little bobble, the wind coming 
up m a gust just then, and here he took a demerit of 
4. On the third hoop he was set back 3. Mr. Lovett’s 
work was very consistent, and he scored perfect three 
times at each ring, losing four points, each time one foot 
from perfect, certainly a very memorable exhibition of 
careful casting. Mr. Hascall lost his gait on the second 
ring, losing 2 on the first, 6 on the second, 4 on the third. 
Mr. Waddell lost 4 on the change to his second buoy, a 
bit of hard luck, as he was centering his rings admirably 
up to that point. Mr. Kelsey, of Grand Rapids, also 
cast in very good form, and his work was model in many 
ways, he losing points chiefly on the swing from one buoy 
to the next. A close heat was trotted between Capt. 
Letterman and Mr. Rev. C. A. Lippincott, the former 
92 2-3, the latter 92 1-3. The scores: 


First Event.—Fly-casting, fixed distance and accuracy, at rings 
25 inches in diameter, 5, 55 and 60 feet. Rod not to exceed $ 
ounces. There shall be made five casts at each ring.. One minute 
shall be allowed in which to extend line to 50-foot buoy. When 
the contestant has extended his line and is ready, he shall call 
“Score,” and the next cast thereafter shall be counted. When 
five consecutive casts have been made at 50-foot ring the judges 
will announce “Next ring.” Contestant, if he so desires, can 
make not to exceed five dry casts before dropping his fly at the 
55-foot ring. A like procedure shall be followed between and 60 
foot rings. If fly falls inside of ring it shall be scored perfect; for 
each foot or fraction of a foot from ring a demerit _of 1 shall be 
scored. Fly striking ring will be scored outside. The sum total 
of such demerits divided by 3 shall be considered the demerit 
per cent.; the demerit per cent. deducted from 100 shall be the 
percentage. The contestants having the largest percentage shall 
be declared the winners, 

I. D. Belasco 781-3, I. H. Bellows 92, L. I. Blackman 70 2-3 
F. Brown 762-3, H. Greenwood 902-3, H. G. Hascall 96, E. R. 
Letterman 922-3, C. A. Lippincott 921-3, F. N. Peet 931-3, H. W. 
Perce 871-3, A. C. Smith 922-3, A. P. Stuart 85, C. B. Kelsey 
89, J. Waddell 91 2-3, A, E, Lovett 98, W. D. Mansfield 97 1-3. 

First prize, diamond medal, Chicago Fly-Casting Club: A. E. 
Lovett, Leonard rod, 8 1-2, 98 per cent. 

Second prize, English fly-rod, value $15, Montgomery Ward & 
Co.; leader book and two dozen leaders, value $13, Wm. Mille & 
Co.; total value of second prize, $27: W. D. Mansfield, Leonard 
rod, 81-2, 971-3 per cent. 

Third prize, one year’s subscription to the American Field, 
value $4, American Field Publishing Co.; extension rod case, value 
$3, Lanz, Owen & Co.; gold-plated fly-pin, value $5, Geo. H 
Burtis; total value third prize, $12: H. G. Hascall, Devine rod, 8 1-2, 
96 per cent. 

ceath prize, expert reel, value $2, A. F. Meisselbach & Brother; 
one-half dozen bass flies, G. H. Burtis, value $1.25; two dozen bass 
flies, value $2, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co.; total value fourth 
prize $5.25: F. N. Peet, Leonard rod, 81-4, 931-3 per cent. 

Fifth prize, artificial minnows, value $1, F. A. Pardee & Co.; 
four dozen flies, value $4, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co.; total 
value fifth prize, $5: A. C. Smith, Devine rod, 8 1-2, 92 2-3 per cent. 

Sixth prize, two alligator bait lines, value $2, J. L..Van Uxem; 
one P. S. ball bearing bait, value 50 cents, P. & S. BallBearing Bait 
Co.; one revolution bait, value 50 cents, Wm. Shakespeare, Jr.; 
total value sixth prize, $3: E. R. Letterman, Chubb rod, 8 1-2, 98 2-3 
per cent. 


» C. 
R 


Second Event, Team Contest, Bait. 


Judges, Mr. Mat Benner, Mr. A. Stewart; Referee, Mr. 
A. C. Smith. 

The bait section of the team contest was next taken 
up, but was discontinued for a time on account of a 
heavy rain, which made it impossible either to cast or 
to score. Three teams entered for this, one each from 
Chicago, Frisco and the Rapids. Messrs. Mansfield and 
Lovett made the Coast team, Messrs. Waddell and Kelsey 
the Michigan team, Messrs. Hascall and Peet the Chicago 
team. This was a very interesting competition and was 
closely watched by all present. Individually, it was hot 
for a time between Messrs. Hascall and Lovett, and it 
was thought once that Hascall was next to top man, but 
the figures proved his running mate, Fred Peet, to be 
entitled to second place. Haseall’s last shot at the blue 
buoy was a 3, and Lovett followed with a 2, both men 
meeting applause, as it was then thought they were prac- 
tically tied. 

Mr. Mansfield does*not claim to be a master of the free 
reel, but he showed himself a thinker and an original 
man in this as in his fly work. He had his reel screwed 
tight up, so that it ran far from free. It was his theory 
that this would prevent the fatal backlash, and give 
him better control of his bait. He did well in practice 
on this basis, somewhat dangerous to attempt, but in 
his trials in the contest he met two or three facers which 
set him back pretty badly. Twice he struck perfect, but 
once he caught a sharp stop, which landed him 50 feet 
away from the buoy, a distance which he could never 
make up. 

Mr. Peet scored 3 perfects in this work, and main- 
tainied a very killing average throughout. Mr. Waddell 
was perfect twice, but twice he came to grief, and landed 
60 feet away from the mark, which gave him a sad task 
to make up. Mr. Hascall was perfect 3 times, but once 
made the fatal “bad one,” going wide 17 feet. Mr. 
Lovett, winner, was perfect twice, and 9 feet was his 
worst deviation from the buoy, a very even and regular 
gait indeed. Mr. Kelsey was a beginner with the bait, but 
pluckily held on through the somewhz? annoyinig ordeal 
of the free reel. Scores: 





Fee Bie a darkeccdccciceptpmeessencnhe = # 
WD PRM Sei ccc ccc ccccubdedadeccosda 86 2-3 92 3-10 
Se ae errerr rrr es - 4 
in ay kets enuqes ee ages ° 97 1-15 
John Waddell........... cea -85 8-15 es 
Re MNOS Uap le tdi dcsocstasctebenedsoones 80 1-30 


Third Event, Dry Fly. 


Fourteen men entered for this exacting contest. Of 
these, Mr. Lovett was perhaps favorite, on the showing 
of practice during the afternoon, where he was watched 
tlosely by some of the knowing ones. He was a favorite 
also late into the acttial competition, and in the opinion 
of the writer was given just a shade the worst of it, if 
anything, in the delicacy side of the scoring. The wind 
was not so fresh then, but the fresher wind is an ad- 
vantage and not. a disadvantage in this work, for a little 
ripple of water disguises a ripple by the fly. However, all 
this scoring must, of course, be much a matter of opinion, 
and the result was that given only after dividing the scores 
of two judges for delicacy (Mr. Babcock dnd Mr. Letter- 
man), and of two for accuracy (Mr. Benner and Mr. 
Berry). I liked Mr., Lovett’s>theory of dry-fly fishing 
very much. His retrieve is especially good, ey leaving 
a discoverable mark «pon the water; Mr. Mansfield 
has, as usual, a different theory, and I would not colt 
it impractical, and no doubt it would catch fish. oe 
accuracy is, of source, very great, but his reo 7 0 
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line is much quicker. and more impetuous, not iri 
the time which is used by such casters a ee, Waddell 
or Lippincott. The latter gentleman was favorite for 
this contest in many minds, and surely made a id 
showing, his retrieve being especially good. Hascall also 
did fine work. Mr. Ainsworth is a new member of the 
Chicago Club, and did creditably indeed. The third of 
the Coast men, Mr. Mocker, was in the very first flight 
in the delicacy part of the contest, but fell away a bit 
on the accuracy. Mr. Babcock, one of the judges, scored 
the following demerits on his sheet, which tallied pretty 
closely with those given by Mr. Letterman: Lippincott, 
6 off ; Lovett, 8 off ; Mocker, 6 off; Kelsey, 6 off; Hascall, 
8 off; Dr. Brown, 20 off; Mansfield, 8 off; Peet, 12 off; 
Smith, 6 off; Bellows, 4 off; Perce, 32 off; Waddell, 2 
off; Ainsworth, 12 off; Stewart, 28 off. Mr. Waddell’s 
score for delicacy was the best made in the lot, only 2 
points from perfect. So much for fishing rainbows in a 
quiet pool. Space lacks to present in full the scoring of 
the other judges. Totals follow: 


Third Event.—Dry fiy-casting for delicacy and accuracy, at rings 
25 inches in diameter, 35, 40 and 45 feet. Rod not to exceed 5 
ounces. There shall be made five casts at each ring. Contestant 
allowed 30 seconds to extend his line by dry fly casting to 35-foot 
ring. Scoring shall begin the first time fly strikes water. When 
contestamt has made five casts {piers will announce “Next buoy.” 
Contestant must then lift his line, and in not less than one nor 
more than five dry casts, reach the 40-foot buoy, scoring to begin 
first time fly strikes the water. A like procedure shall be tol- 
lowed between 40 and 45 foot rings. If fly falls inside of ring it 
shall be scored perfect; for each foot or fraction of a foot from 
ring a demerit of 1 shall be scored. Fly striking ring will be 
scored outside. The sum total of such demerits divided by 3 
shall be considered the demerit per cent.; the demerit per cent. de- 
ducted from 100 shall be the accuracy per cent. Each contestant, if 
he so desires, can make not to exceed five dry casts between each 
score cast. In addition, there shall be kept an account of delicacy; 
100 cent. being considered perfect. The delicacy percentage 
shall be determined by the two judges and referee; if aoe 
in this event more judges shall be appointed, each of whom shall 
mark the per cent. in which, in his opinion, the contestant is 
entitled. sum total of such percentage as so marked, divided 
by 3, shall be the delicacy per cent. The delicacy per cent. and 
accuracy per cent. shall be added together and divided by 2, and 
the result shall be the centage. : ‘ F 

A perfect cast is: a} Fly to fall by its own weight without a 
splash. (2) On first cast fly must float. (3) Leader to fall on the 
water with no apparent disturbance of surface. (4) Retrieve must 
be made without cutting the water by leader or fly. Demerits 
are: (1) Splash of fly, 2 to 10 off. (2) Failure to float fly on first 
cast, 2 off. @) —— by leader, 2 to 10 off. (4) Bad retrieves, 
2 to 10 off. (6) If fiy strikes water on first cast between buoys, 
10 off. (6) Failure to retrieve on last cast, 10 off. Two or more 
demerit charges may be added together on each cast to obtain 
total demerit. Loose line on platform or coil or line in hand is 
not permitted in this event. Contestant may begin with fly ex- 
tended from tip the length of rod. Each retrieve must be made 
with rod, excepting that contestant may grasp line and make 
partial retrieve 6 stripping line once only. 

I. H. Bellows tr, C. F. Brown 891-3, H. G. Hascall 96 1-6, C. A 
Lippincott 961-2, F. N. Peet 941-6, H. W. Perce 891-3, A. 
Smith 961-6, A. E. Lovett 951-2, E. A. Mocker 952-3, C. B. 
Kelsey 94 1-6, W._D. Mansfield 951-2, Douglas Stewart 911-2, H. 
H. Ainsworth 96, John Waddell 94 2-3. 

First prize, diamond medal, Chicago Fly-Casting Club: I. H. 
Bellows, 97 per cent. 

Second ares split bamboo rod, value $30, Von Lengerke & 
Antoine: C. A. Lippincott, 961-2 per cent. 

Third prize, Martin automatic reel, engraved, value $20, Martin 
Novelty Works: Divided by A. C. Smith and H. G. Hascall, 96 1-16 
per cent. 

Fourth prize, fly-book and three dozen flies, value $7, Mont- 
gyomery Ward & Co.; tourist repair case, value $7, Wm. Mi§fs & 
Soni total value fourth prize, $14: H. W. Ainsworth, 96 per cent. 

Fifth prize, four dozen flies, value $4; artificial minnows, value 
$1; total value fifth prize, $5: E. A. Mocker, 95 2-8 per cent. 

Sixth prize, two alligator bait lines, value 2. J . Van Uxem: 
Divided by A. E. Lovett and W. D. Mansfield, 95 1-2 per cent. 


Visitors. 


There were several ladies who attended to-day, among 
them Mesdames Mansfield and Mocker, of San Francisco; 
Mesdames Bellows, Peet, Russell, Murrell, Perce, Letter- 
man, with others. 

A prominent guest was Mr. W. H. Talbot, the maker 
of the well-known Talbot casting reel, who was in evi- 
dence upon the grounds in person, as well as in the form 
of his popular product. He brought with him as a special 
gift to Mr. F. N. Peet, the handsomest reel the latter 
ever saw, a pure silver, gold-mounted, diamond-set reel 
with spindle running in bored ‘agates, a handle of red 
agate and an exquisite ornamentation. The work on 
this reel is of the very finest. Mr. Talbot says he would 
not like to duplicate it for $100. Three years ago he 
promised to make Mr. Peet a fine reel if he would win the 
club medal for bait-casting with a Talbot reel. This is 
how the promise was kept—certainly very handsomely. 
Members of the club very generously offered to enter a 
sweepstakes for it if Mr. Beet would put it up, but he 
had to decline. 


Gear. 


Mr. Mansfield used an English fly-reel and line in his 
work, with an American rod. Most of the bait rods are 
of the short, 7-foot pattern which was originated in 
Chicago. The long-distance fly-rods are, of course, of 
the clumsy, powerful, 11-foot type, more forceful than 
elegant of look. The display of fine angling goods is a 
notable one, for every man here is an expert, which 
means something of a crank, and each with a half-dozen 
eutfits of the finest sort. 


Looks. 


Mr. Mansfield, as earlier mentioned in these columns, is 
a man of medium height, stocky, strong, sanguine of 
temperament, with sandy moustache and blue eyes. Mr. 
Lovett is an older man, taller, a bit gray, with powerful 
form. Mr. Mocker is younger than either of his com- 
panions from the Coast, in the middle weight class, and 
of heavy, muscular build. John Waddell is a sporting 
figure as he stands at score, lean, angular and active, and 
he turns away with a strong walk which he got on 
the Pere Marquette. r. Kelsey is a bit lighter than 
Mr. Waddell, and Mr. Stewart is older, grown a bit 
in good works.. Harry Hascall and his friend, Ashl 
Smith; of the local forces, are much alike—youngis 
looking, slim, dark and active. Mr. Bellows is heavy 
and powerful of build. Mr. Perce, the Club President, is 
very slender and tall. Mr. Lippincott is a spare and 
muscular man, who would be a hard one on a trail if 
trained to it. And so it goes. It is hard to pick a type 
for a fly-caster. TS. Giek Sass some ie ad sorte of 
packages. We have the packages here that the coun- 
try can scare up to-day. 


Saturday, Second Day, Aug. 18. 


To-day ended the tournament, and it was a to be 


remembered. The weather was awful. The Chi- 
cago climate made one of its kaleidoscopic . 
Sa, 


Yesterday we had rain all day. To day we had a heat—a 
terrible, dense, moist, sweltering heat—the worst which 
any of us have felt in Chicago this summer, which has 


_beefi the worst summer ever known here in the opinion 


of many citizens. At the top, of the Auditorium tower 
down town, where the cooler breezes from the lake had 
sway, the thermometer stood at 92 degrees. What ‘it 
was in the hot little valley near the lagoon, surronded 
by trees and houses and large buildings of the car*barns, 
exposed to the full rays of the sun; and cut off from 
every breath of air, is something which must be left to 
guesswork, since there was no thermometer on the 
grounds. It was no doubt 98 or 100 degrees, probably 
more in the sun. This, and this alone, prevented the 
tournament from being a very satisiactory meet in every 
way. It did not stop the jollity, but it leit Chicago under 
a deep cloud in the minds of all the visitors who have 
come so far to attend this meeting. It would seem 
unwise to chance another meet in August, though it is 
much a matter of chance in this climate at any date. 


Californians Sick. 


Under these oppressive weather conditions the San 
Francisco men suffered very much, Mr. Mansfield worse 
than any of his friends. He tried to do some work in 
the morning events, but by 2 o’clock collapsed under the 
ailment which has nearly brought him down for the past 
few days since leaving home. He was forced to retire 
from the accuracy bait contest and did not enter for the 
long distance fly-casting event, his own specialty, and 
that for which he came all the way to Chicago.. He 
hoped to make a new record. No man could make a 
record here to-day with the fly. The air was dull and 
heavy and the best of the visitors said it was like casting 
against a brick wall to try to get a line out. There was not 
a breath of air to aid. Im these trying conditions John 
Waddell, of Grand Rapids, failed of doing half what 
was his due. Mr. Mocker, of the Coast, made a nice show- 
ing with the long fly, but was not at his customary gait 
at all. The hardy, active, well-seasoned athlete from 
Frisco, A. E, Lovett, quite ca d the honors at the 
long fly, being alone in his at 105 feet, though dis- 
gusted at what he called a poor showing. Mr. Lovett 
has made a good record here both days. He takes back 
to San Francisco the handsome special trophy offered 
by his club for best average in accuracy at bait and fly, 
the beautiful matchbox mentioned in the list of prizes. 
The Chicago boys wanted this very much, but they could 
not reach it. 

In the long distance bait-casting (distance and ac- 
curacy combined, properly speaking), which was held on 
the green, nothing of interest turned up, unless it might 
be termed interesting to see a lot of the best bait casters 
in the country go all to pieces in a contest like a lot of 
beginners. Everybody went wild. This event has not 
been popular with the Chicago boys for three years and 
the visitors were not partial to it. Mr. Salter’s win was 
on a better average adherence to the line, though he did 
no very long work with the frog. Others had a bit of 
hard luck here and there from a bouncing frog, which 
scored off from a cast otherwise much better. Nearly all 
kept safe in the court, but the best of the experts made 
fluke after fluke. 


. Records Broken in Bait Accuracy. 


One event of to-day was worth going far to see and 
gave a distinguishing quality to this tournament. This 
was the accuracy bait contest, which brought all the tal- 
ent on hand. All the records of the country, and indeed 
of the world, were broken to pieces. No club record 
has ever approached those of to-day in open tournament. 
Every man_seemed at his best, and for some occult rea- 
ion the conditions seemed as good for bait casting as 
hey were poor for fly-catsing. Time and again the 
uoys were hit plump with the frog at 60, 70 and 90 fect 
trom the score. It would have béen a hardy bass that 
would have lingered near the marks in this contest. It 
was more like pistol shooting than casting. Especially 
gratifying was it to see that Mr. Kelsey, of Grand 
Rapids, who had such hard luck yesterday at bait work, 
to-day made one of the best scores and went ahead of 
some of the best ‘men in America. So marked an im- 
provement is as much a source of felicitation as though 
he had really won first, and it is not all of the game to 
win all the time. Mr. Kelsey’’ score of 97 would have 
been easily top score two years ago on these very 
grounds, and might be again at any future time, for the 
entire entry seemed to be outclassing themselves. Smith, 
Peet and Hascall, of the locals, took all the premier 
honors, but they put wp so hot a game that there was 
no getting a look in. The Coast came in here after 
Grand Rapids, Mr. Lovett putting up 96 4-5, certainly 
enough to win at any ordinary gait. 


Team Contest Fails. 


The team contest was decided on a two-thirds basis, 
only two of its features being worked out, the long dis- 
tance fly being discarded, since Mr. Mansfield could not 
cast, and his team was therefore unqualified. Grand 
Rapids withdrew, and Messrs. Peet and Hascall, the 
Chicago team, having won in the first two features—deli- 
cacy and accuracy fly and accuracy bait—were left un- 
opposed and were declared winners. 


Long Distance Fly Disappointing. 
The long distance fly-casting, the event which was 
watched for with greatest interest by all and which 
brought out the best part of the crowd perhaps, was a 
disappointment, as above indicated. There was not a 
man who felt that he had done his average work in this 
specialty, and both workers and spectators were disap- 
pointed. Many wished to see Mr. Mansfield cast, but 
there is no reason to believe that he would have ap- 
proached his own average records had he competed to- 
day. The weather was a fluke of the worst sort and the 
fly-casters are lucky to get off alive. 
The Pacific Coast goes on East from here to- 
morrow and will visit points on the Eastern seaboard 
in ee hope of striking a decent Bi gvcas 


sons, forty or fifty of these ladies, relatives of members 
and visitors and all much interested in the work, These 
made themselves as comfortable ‘as possible under the 
trees and in the tents. Even at sundown the heat had 
abated but little. 

One’ very well satisfied gentleman was Mr. W. H. 
Talbot, the reel‘maker from Nevada. “I am from Mis- 
souri,” said he, “and you will have to show me if any 
reel is better than mine. It won every prize in all the 
bait events, all the winners using it except Bellows, 
Belasco, Greenwood and Letterman. I am thinking now 
of moving the club to Nevada.” 


Team Contest, Dry Fly. 


The first event of the day was the second lap of the 
team contest, that at dry fly, delicacy and accuracy. Air 
heavy, wind imperceptible. Messrs. Hascall and Peet 
won by a scant margin over the Coast men. Mr, Peet 
was perfect three times on the first buoy, lost 8 on the 
second and 7 on the third, his delicacy bringing him up 
better. Mr, Hascall lost 6 on his first buoy, 9 on No. 2 
and 7 on No. 3. 

Mr. Mansfield was perfect five times in all, though he 
lost 7 on No. 1, 6 on No. 2 and only 4 on No. 3, the 
furthest buoy. Mr. Lovett was perfect twice, both on 
No. 1, losing 3 on No. 1, 9 on No. 2 and 8 on No. 3. 
‘His delicacy saved him out. 

Mr. Waddell, of the Grand Rapids team, was perfect 
once, and he lost on his accuracy. side, falling back 6 
on No. 1, 9 on No. 2, 13 on No. 3. At delicacy he was 
better. Mr. Kelsey improved clean through, losing 8 
on No. 1, 13 on No. 2, and only 2 on No. 3. In delicacy 
he did well. Scores. 


Chicago Team.—F, N. Peet 961-2, H. G. Hascall 951-3; total, 
95 11-12. 


8 Team.—W. D. Mansfield 951-6, A. E. Lovett 9; 
tota! -16. 

Grand Rapids Team.—John Waddell 941-6, C. B. Kelsey 941-6; 
total 941-6. 

The Chicago team having won also the contest, as re- 
ported yesterday, and the long distance fly contest being 
abandoned, the Chicago team was declared winner of the 
team contest. The Judges to-day were E. R. Letterman, 
Douglas Berry; referee, E. A. Mocker. 


Event No, 2, Long Distace Bait. 


Judges, L. F. Crosby, Geo. M. Lee; referee, E. A. 
Mocker. There were seventeen entries, the best of those 
present. They all cast like a picnic of drunken sailors, 
man after man retiring with a short fluke to think about. 


Sometimes the frog bounced, but more often it was the - 


reel. Fred Peet was picked to win this and went out 
after it hard, but caught a crab at the last cast. Bellows, 
Hascall, Smith, Lovett—all the standbys—fell down one 
after the other. Mr. Salter was the most consistent per- 
former and kept to his knitting. His average of 103% 
feet, it must be remembered, is really not so good in 
figures as on the ground, the demerits for side cast being 
subtracted. The scores: 


Bait-Casting for Distance and Accuracy Combined.—Casting to 
be on a lawn within a court 30 feet wide, with _— line extending 
down the center. Five casts shall be made with half-ounce rubber 
frog. Score is made from spot where frog rests. If frog first strikes 
outside of court, cast is lost. If it first strikes inside court afid 
bounds out, cast is counted. Perfect cast is within 1 foot of tape 
line. For each additional foot or fraction thereof from tape line 
a demerit of 1 shall be scored from the distance indicated by 
nearest point on tape line. 

_G._W. Salter 103 1-12, A. E. Lovett 100 2-15, A. C, Smith 96 1-6, 
F. N. Peet 9317-20, C. A. Ligptegett 86 13-60, H. G. Hascall 
76 17-30, I. H. Bellows 745-12, H. W. Perce 73 59-60 j. Waddell 
725-6, E, R, Letterman 721-60, W. D. Mansfield 6912-20, C. F. 
Brown 641-5, N. C. Heston 63 13-60, L. I. Blackman 62 9-60, C. B. 
Kelsey 52 37-60, D. Berry 53 14-15. 

First prize, diamond medal, Chicago Fly-Casting Club: Geo. W. 
Salter, 103 1-12 per cent.. 

Second prize, Wilkinson split bamboo bait rod, value $15, L. S. 
Wilkinson Co.; C, & N. ticket, value $10, Chicago & Northwestern 
R. R. Co.: A. E. Lovett, 1002-15 per cent. 

Third prize, Shakespeare reel, value $15, Wm. Shakespeare, Jr.: 
A, _C. Smith, 96 1-6 per cent. 

Fourth prize, Bristol steel rod, value $6.75, Horton Mig. Co.; 
two Burtis baits, value $2.50, Geo. H. Burtis; total value fourth 
prize, $9.25: F. N. Peet 93 17-20. 

Fifth prize, four dozen flies, value $4, Bomtgomer Ward & Co.; 
two artificial minnows, value $1, F. A. Pardee Co.; total value 
fifth prize, $5: C. A. Lippincott 86 13-60. 

Sixth prize, Harrimac landing net, value $2.25, A. F. Meissel- 
bach & Brother; one Burtis bait, value $1, Geo. H. Burtis; two 
artificial minnows, value $1, F. A. Pardee & Co; total value sixth 
prize, $4.25: H. G. Hascall, 7617-30 per cent. 

Seventh prize, two alligator bait lines, value # L. Van Uxem; 
one P. & S. ball bearing bait, value 50 cents, P, & S. Ball Bearing 
Bait Co.; one revolution bait, value 50 cents, Wm. Shakespeare, 
Jr.; total value seventh prize, $3: I. H. Bellows, 74 5-12 per cent. 


Third Event, Accuracy Bait 


This was the big show and was worth the price of 
admission. Such bait-casting was never before seen in 
the West, and as the West is the originator and perfector 
of this system it is likely its equal was never seen in all 
the world. It looked very easy, man after man taking 
the pace and swinging in close behind the nearest rival 
and cast after cast landing against or in and around the 
distant buoys. There were three rounds at the sets of 
five buoys, distances of 60, 70, 80, 90 and 100 feet from the 
score, change of distance arbitrary. Each man thus had 
fifteen casts and the element of chance was eliminated. 
It was a long and hot contest, but it was eagerly watched 
throughout in spite of the burning sun. At 80 feet 
Harry Hascall hit the buoy plump on top, the frog tak- 
ing a long bounce. At 70 feet he struck against the side 
of the buoy support. At 100 feet he was time and again 
around the point, and he never had a fluke of the reel. 
Neither did Kelsey, of Grand Rapids, who this morning 
could not have cast downstairs with the windows open. 
At 70 feet he was against the buoy, and at 100 feet he hit 
it plump. After that he could not miss. Peet was never 
far from center at any station and held an even, killing 
gait all He struck the yellow buoy, 100 feet 
away, full with his frog on one cast. Smith, wiry and 
lean like his fishing companion Hascall, seemed also 
unable to miss the buoys, and his was the best exhibi- 
tion of accurate bait-casting that has ever been up 
in any contest, club or open. His control over bait 
was marvelous. Lovett followed his own system of cast- 
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Perce, the resident of the club, was only 5 inches off 
on the 70-foot buoy, Lippincott missed the 80-foot buoy 
once by ascant 2 inches. Letterman did nice work also, 
and indeed it seemed as shonae everybody in, it was 
doing | work. It was not known for some minutes 
after close of the contest who was the winner, Mr. 
Hascall being thought first so far as the spectators could 


tell. It was a near enough thing to leave every man 
plenty of comfort. Judges, W. H. Babcock, A. ‘Stuart; 
referee, Geo. M. Lee. scores : 


Fifth Event.—A bait ing at buoys 60, 70, 80, 90 and 100 
feet. Three casts shall be Seale of tach buoy with half-ounce rub- 
ber . The order of buoys to be announced by the captain. 
All contestants to finish ae at first buoy before the next is 
announced ny the captain a like precedure throughout the 


contest. if frog falls within 1 foot of buoy cast at, it shall be 
considered ; for each additional foot cr fraction thereot that 
frog drops such nS demerit of 1 shall be made; the sum 
total of such demerits, divided by 15, shall be considered the 


| 
3 
i 
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demerit per cent, deducted from 100 shall 
Free-running ro only allowed: 
b 1. D. Belasco 96 11-15, L. I. Blackman 
89 1-16, H. Greenwood 96 2-3, H. G. Hascall 98, 
R. Letterman Ses. C. A. Lippincott 
N, Pi Perce 822-3, G. W. Salter 96 2-15, 
. Smith 982-5, H. H. , A. E. Lovett 96 45, 
ipeekeeney 16, C. B. en a < Waddell. 798-15, D. 
. Parker 93, I. H. ws 9 1-3. 
i Semeed medal, Chicago Fly-Casting Club: A. C. 
" cen 
Second pao, Talbot reel, value $28, W. H. Talbot: F. N. Peet, 


98 2-15 cent. — 
Third prize, spiral fly-rod, value $20, F, D, Devine Co.: H. G. 


Hascall, 98 cent. 
xrourth e, Gayle reel, value $15, Geo, W. Gayle & Son: C. B. 
elsey, % per cent. 
Fi rize, split bamboo fly-rod, value $15; two dozen flies, value 
$2; total value 17; Montgomery Ward & Co.: A. E. Lovett, 96 4-5 


Pr eze_F 
oak 
ni 

co) 
wo 
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rt cent. 
PSixth rize, one Lenson fly-book and four dozen assorted flies, 
value $13, Wm. Mills & Son; one All Right reel, value $1.75, A. 


F. Meisselbach & Brother; total value sixth prize, $13.75: I. L. 
Belasco, 96 11-15 per cent. vag 

Seventh prize, one dozen Burtis flies, value $2; one-half dozen 
leaders, v: ue Yawman & Erbe automatic reel, value $8, Yaw- 
man & fg. Co.; total value seventh prize $13: E. R. Letter- 
man and H. Greenwood, 96 2-3 per cent. 

Eighth prize, tapered fly-line and half-dozen leaders, value $6.25, 
W. J. Cummins; two dozen flies, value $2; total value eighth prize, 
$8.25: H. Greenwood won tie on 7, : ft 3 

Ninth prize, Burtis baits, — Geo, H. Burtis; two artificial 
ar 


minnows, value $1, F. Co.; total value ninth prize, 
: G, W. Salter 96 2-5 per cent. 
Tenth prize, two alligator lines, value $2, 3: L. Van Uxem; 
bait, value $1; total value tenth prize, : I. D. Belasco 


91-3 per cent. : 
Fourth Event, Long Distance Fly. 


Only ten men qualified, Mr. Mansfield at the last mo- 
ment deciding not to compete. A rather hollow victory 
was won by the husky and fit looking Lovett, who cast 
as though his future happiness depended on reaching the 
further shore with his tn , and who, distanced all com- 
petitors, Fred Peet being nearest to him with 102 to his 
105 feet. 

Mr. Peet was first at the score. It was blazing hot, and 
he was drippinig with perspiration from the hard work 
with the big rod. He changed rods twice and seemed to 
have rather hard luck in keeping control of his line 
sometimes. The air was heavy and dead. Mr. Peet was 
irregular, part of the time away from the floats, but his 
pluck and strength brought him in for two or three long 
ones, and he came in second. : 

Mr. Kelsey followed Mr. Peet. A fine high back cast, 
but he lacked driving power to the font, reaching the 
end of the float line rarely and weakening in the ordeal 
of heat and stifling air. : 

Dr. Brown, third at the score, made hard work of it 
and did not get on the floats more than once or twice. 

Mr. Smith followed. He handled his back cast with 
a sweep that kept it high and he showed good control 
of his line, though tiring at the hard work. : 

Mr. Bellows was next and showed good form with 
the big tournament rod, as is his custom, but he said 
it seemed impossible for him to get his leader straight- 
ened out. It may have been that a slight air met the 
fly at that part of the course. 

Mr. Mocker was next. He showed much strength 
and carried a nice back line. He went to the floats at 
once and repeatedly, showing a very good control over 
his line. ; 

Mr. Hascall was next and made a good impression, 
though slight for such heavy work. He knows the game 
and was soon along the buoys, with three very nice lies 
and a very fair average of direction and control. 

Mr. Belasco also made a good impression. Mr. Lovett 
says he could teach Mr. Belasco to do 115 feet in a week. 
He is large and strong, though yet shy in a few points 


of the game. His work improved under Mr. Lovett’s 
coaching. 
Mr. Waddell again played rather in hard luck, though 


he showed a mastery of his tools and knew the game 
nicely. He could not account for the folding up of his 
best casts and retired with a puzzled look. It may have 
been that the air was now freshening against the scoré. 

Mr. Lovett was picked for winner before he had done 
a half dozen casts. He was not there for any other 
purpose, either, and was eager, indeed a bit nervous. He 
was on the point of asking for a change of direction in 
the line of the buoys, for a faint air could be plairily 
felt coming in now and then toward the score, though 
it was baffling and shifty. Mr. Lovett at once went 
along the buoy line and clung there handsomely, his win 
being very decisive. The scores: 

Fourth Event.—Long-distance fly-casting: No limit to rod or 
line. Ten minutes l be allowed to extend to greatest 


ible distance, ainmanen lor castegiog, te: 
t jadaes, ER  dosteen’ Wonsins waery; "velar, EE Chitch- 


H. Chadwick. 
; , 1. H. Bell 100 Cc. F. B 80 
Belasco 91 feet lows feet, 7, Home 


. G. F. N. Peet 102 f 
iets! A. Mocker 96 fect, Jj. Waddell 75 


fot Cc. B. feet, 
oie eis eet Chicago Fly-Casting Club: A. E. 
N Silkine fiy-rod, value $30, John M. Kenyon: F. 
fly-book, value $5, Goleher & 
Gee, Machina Bos, home dave ade, value, A Care 
se fourth prize, $1: Hi. Bellows 100 fect_—lost’ on tie 
two artificial minnows, four dozen flies: FE. A. 
alligator bait lines, value $2, I. L. Van Uxem: 






- another, which you are welcome. to publis 


heavy, murky, dead air. The handshakings of farewell 
soon began and the pleasant party dispersed, the greater 
part to assemble a little later at the Park refectory, 
where a little collation had been prepared by the Chicago 


- Fly-Casting Club. Freshened up by the change of sur- 


rounding, a pleasant hour was passed by the members 
and visitors, speeches and presentation of prizes being the 
closing order of the day and of the tournament. The 
prizes were awarded as hereinbefore mentioned, the San 
Francisco special prize going to Mr. Lovett on a score 
of 98 at distance and accuracy with the fly and ’of 
96 4-5 in accuracy with bait, a total of 97 2-5 per cent. 
Mr. Salter took the bait average on ‘99 89-120, receiving 
the Van Uxem rod. At an early hour the meeting ad- 
journed. E. Hoven. 
Hartrorp Buripine, Chicago, Il. 


A Boy and a Salmon. 


Quesec, Aug. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: Official 
business recently called me away for a few days below 
Quebec. I spent July 23 and 24 at Matane, about 200 
miles below Quebec, on the south shore of the estuary 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

A little over a mile up the Matane River is a large 
saw mill belonging to the firm of Price Brothers, of 
Quebec, and at the foot of the dam of this mill begin the 
salmon pools belonging to the Matane Fish and Game 


A POMPEIIAN WALL FRESCO. 


Club, composed of a few gentlemen residing in Quebec, 
Ottawa and other cities. The fly-fishing having been 
very satisfactory this season and the people not poaching 
nor otherwise causing any trouble, the club rewarded 
them by throwing open the fishing to the villagers, who 
all thoroughly enjoyed it while I was there. Unfortu- 
nately, I did not bring my salmon rod with me. Had I 
done so I should have had capital sport. 

I saw one fine salmon killed by a man who had only an 
ordinary bamboo pole and-line, with no reel. I saw 
another party, who had a fine salmon rod and reel, lose 
three salmon running. But the strangest fish capture was 
by a young boy, who had a rather long common bamboo 
pole with a line tied at the top. He fastened a good- 
sized salmon fly to the line, without leader, and tried his 
luck for sea trout. After two or three casts he found his 
fly taken by a fresh-run 15-pound salmon, which, after 
leaping twice, made a dash and broke the line off at the 
top of the pole. The boy felt awfully cut up at losing 
his fish and his line and fly. After thinking over his 
misfortunes for a few moments, he decided he would 
take a boat, row out, and try and recover his line and 
fly. He soon discovered his line floating on the water, 
caught it and began hauling it in, when the salmon, which 
was still fast, showed decided resistance. The boy, fear- 
ing to lose his line again, quickly took a turn around the 
thwart or seat of the boat, which stopped the salmon 
from going any further. He then rowed ashore, towing 
his salmon, which was fortunately well hooked by the 
big fly-hook well fastened back of the tongue. Then the 
boy triumphantly hauled the fish ashore. 

When I returned here, I told this story to some of my 
friends at the Garrison Club, who appeared to think I 
somewhat exaggerated. I therefore wrote my friend, Mr. 

ohn H. Patton, the Colfector of H. M. Customs at 

atane, and asked him whether what I related was really 
the truth and nothing but the truth. -I inclose Mr. 
Patton’s letter, giving the age and name of the boy and 
vouching for the truthfulness of my story, ss — 

you thin 
they interest brother anglers, fish stories being just now 
fashionable and in order. J. U. Grecory. 


13—My Dear Mr. Gregory: I dul 
ry lon. ‘The clecumstinesk’ you 


Martane, Aug. 
received yours of 





allude to respecting the boy catching a salmon with a 
bamboo rod.and-no reel is a fact. He-is a son of Mr. Jos. 


_Lavasseur, fourteen years old, and an expert fisher. 


A rather singular circumstance happened, when I was 
present, many years ago on a salmon fishing excursion up 
the River Matane with the late Sir A. T. Galt and his 
son, John (now one of the firm of Galt & Galt, of Winni- 
peg). We were up in two canoes, and arriving at a 
salmon pool named Boncannien. We told Jack Galt to 
put up his trout rod to see if there were any fish in the 
pool while we were camp. making. After fishing a short 
time, he called out, “I have hooked a fish.” We at once 
joined him and witnessed as hard a fight between fisher- 
man _ and fish as could be wished; it lasted over one hour, 
and when the fish was played out one of our boatmen 
waded out and took up the fish, and to his astonishment 
could not find the fly in the fish’s mouth, but after further 
inspection found that the gut had made a half-hitch 
around the salmon’s tail, and Galt had been playing him 
in that extraordinary position, the fly hangng about 6 
inches below the tail of the fish. Yours sincerely, 

Joun H. Patton. 


Tarpon Fishing. 


_Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
If you will furnish the necessary space in your columns 
I shall write a series of letters on “Tarpon Fishing,” ad- 
dressed to the readers of your ~aper, with the intention 
of starting a discussion on the subject, for the purpose 
of making more popular this finest of piscatorial sport 
and providing all necessary information for those who 
purpose giving it a trial. 

Tarpon fishing has obtained among fishermen in gen- 
eral a reputation of being rather slow sport, involving a 
great deal of long and tedious waiting for few if any 
strikes. This is due to the fact that the fishing has gen- 
erally been done in a wrong manner and in wrong places. 
It has often been told to me that certain parties have 
spent two or three weeks in Florida in winter, fishing 
every day and all day long for tarpon, with the result 
that they caught either none at all or only one or two 
fish. Such an experience as this no tarpon fisherman 
or even would-be tarpon fisherman need ever again an- 
ticipate, for there are times and places where the silver 
king bites often and fiercely. and where a man who knows 
how to do it can land severa! fine fish per day. 

The series of letters that I purpose writing will be upon 
the following subjects: 

First—Where to go. 

Second—Tackle and outfit. 

Third—How to fish for tarpon. 

Fourth—Allied fishing. 

Before commencing this task, I am going to ask each 
tarpon fisherman who reads your paper to contribute his 
quota of information to the general fund by taking a hand 
in the discussion of these papers, criticising whatever he 
may disagree with, and supplementing them wherever 
possible with data from his own experience or from that 
of others upon whose word he can rely. 

The information thus amassed would prove of great 
interest and usefulness to-anglers for the “grande 
écaillé,”’ consequently I would ask the privilege of col- 
lecting it later on into book form, so as to make it 
available for everybody. 

Tarpon fishing is only in its infancy; and no matter 
how popular it may become it will for the following 
reasons never be exhausted: 

First—The supply of fish is practically unlimited. 

Second—Tarpon fishing is recreation for only the well- 
to-do, as the expense that it incurs is comparatively 
great. 

Third—This fishing involves nearly always a long 
journey to and fro; and 

Fourth—The fish is unsalable in the market, and only 
the very small ones are really fit for food. 

Such being the case, no one need fear that, by making 
public what he knows about tarpon haunts, he will be ruin- 
ing good fishing grounds and spoiling his future sport, 
as would be the case were one dealing with bass fishing: 
in a small lake or district. 

Before beginning my labors on the proposed series 
of letters I would like to obtain some encouragement 
from a few of your readers by having them notify me, 
preferably through your columns, that they will help me 
out on the work by taking part in the discussion. 

J. A. L. WapDELL. 





Megantic Club. 


Reports from the Megantic preserve continue to note 
the best of fishing, with members and guests well satis- 
fied. The latest reports say that bass fishing is good in 
Megantic Lake, in the vicinity of the club house. F. A. 
Nichols has taken a black bass of 4% pounds there. The 
same reports say that partridges are really very plenty, 
and excellent shooting is promised as soon as the season 
opens. SPECIAL. 
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On Bayou Teche. : 


From the souf de wind am blowin, 
Res In my dugout I is goin 
i Down de bayou to dat eddy whar 
i de catfish loves to hide; 
{ Whar de gray moss am er swayin, 
An de pe es dey is on 
; Roun de roots of dat old cypress 
gf down by de rivah side. 


Den I baits em wid a fish worm, 
An I lay I make some fish squirm; 
T’ll des show dem finny beauties 
dat der aint no flies on me. 
But ob skeeter dar’s er plenty, 
An Ise shore dars more dan twenty 
Hundred tousand round yer. Shoo! 
Dey’s so thick I skase kin see. 5 


Ob de pearches dar is many, 

An dars catfish more dan any, 

An Ise shore ter cotch er plenty 
foh de comin ob de de night. 

But long time I tries er ntinner 

An as shore as Ise er sinner, 

I done fished foh half an hour 
an I didn’t git er bite. 


Whar dem sunfish an dem daces? 

Deys done hid in fohty places. 

Ise des honin for dem fishes, an 
I nevah likes ter wait: 

Now dat beats de berry debbil, 

Dat I nevah gets er nibble 

When I sees dem lazy fishes er 
swimming roun de bait. 


~, 
. 


All de day de fish am risin, 

An its mighty nigh surprisin, 

But I specs dose fish aint hungry 
an dey aint er gwine ter bite. 

Some fine day deyll be er nappir., 

An er line I'll gently drap in, 

When dar appetite am better an . 
I'll catch em des fur spite. 


Now de ebenin sun am sinkin, 

An Ise dene er heap ob thinkin 

Bout dem fishes. Specs deys done been 
hooked des as like as not. 

Ise done tired ob dis yer fussin, 

An Ise done right smart ob cussin; 

An fur me I spec old Satan will 
make it mighty hot. 


Dar de gators gin to beller; 

An 1 knows fur dis ole feller 

It am much safer up de bayou 
endurin ob de night. 

Tho Ise mighty fond ob fishin, 

Yet I lacks a heap ob wishin 

To be bait fur a gator, cos he 
takes so big er bite. 


Now de.whipporwills am callin, 

An de chillens am er squallin, 

De ole woman’s in de cabin wid 
her stew pan clean and bright. 

Roun de harth she goes a-singin. 

Cos she thinks dat Ise er bringin 

Home a mess ob pearch or catfish, 
but I nevah got er bite. 


Now de white man when he fishes 
Am dé very first who wishes 
For to wake up all de neighbors 

wid de blowin of his hon. 
If I is an ole lame nigger, 
I dont cut no sich er figger, 
For dar is about dis fish tale 

no lies, as sho’s yo bon. 

Bayou TEcHE, 


ANGLING NOTES. . 
The Zols Fly. 


A LETTER that came to me at my home while I was 
in Canada was written by Mr. Charles Stewart Davison 
acknowledging a copy of an extract from the Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission containing an article by 
Prof. E. P. Felt, the State Entomologist, on “Insects 
Injurious to Forest Trees.” The article has three col- 
ored plates (and I will send copies to those who may 
desire them until my supply is exhausted}, showing the 
insects described in different stages of development, and 
one of them arrested the keen eye of Mr. Davison, who 
writes of it as follows: 

“One thing which will not come amiss to your pisca- 
torial mind I note—i. e., Plate 2 (Fig. 16), two speci- 
mens of the maple borer moth; at rest and expanded 
seem to indicate a reasonable basis in nature for the 
“zulu,” especially the small scale-wing variety gf that 
on occasion useful lure; but equally they point (if we are 
to follow nature in our flies) to the desirability of a light 
yellow hackle tied palmerwise over the black body. I 
suppose Prof. Felt would be horrified to think of his 
accurate and excellent plates being considered, even 
momentarily, from the point of view of ‘guides to fly- 
tiers.’ Apologize for me to him for my audacity in so 
doing.” 

Mr. Stewart need make ho apology to any one, for 
any person who can give a sound reason for the ex- 
istence of some_of our wonderfully made artificial flies 
is to be commended. and I am sure that Prof. Felt will 
be delighted that he has been discovered to be the means 
of accounting for the existence of the zuly as a counter- 
part of something in nature rather than the product of 
an angier’s mind. who has moments of aberration, or 
lucid intervals, whichever way one chooses to put it, 





ee Oe A eee ates 
The Zulu been an especial favorite of mine, 
pad f am not pe familiar with it, but I recall the 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
maple borer possesses, and that the 


red tag which the 

fly has a black hackle tied palmer-fashion and wound in 
with either silver or gold tinsel, and it is quite possible 
that the creator of the Zulu had the maple borer in mind 
when he gave the fly to the angling world. The Reuben- 
Wood I considered the fancy of some anglet who desired 
to add to the already long list of flies, until Uncle 
Reuben told me that he had simply copied a natural 
fly he saw on the water. The Lord-Baltimore I first saw 
as a black bass fy, and accepted it as another fancy, until 
the late Prof. Mayer told me he first tied the fy as a 
trout fly, copying an insect that he had found on the 
water in Maine. Observant anglers may yet find the 
Ethel-May, the Genevieve and the Sairy-Ann to exist in 
nature under some long Latin name, and thus justify 
their creators for building the flies, even if they never can 
be justified for their selection of names. 


Salmon River. 


_Since writing the last batch of “Angling Notes” I have 
visited Salmon River, N. Y.; in fact, only returned from 
there this evening. The State having made an appropriation 
for building fishways in the stream, I went to see the 
conditions which existed and find what necessity there 
was for fishways. Last year at least fifty to seventy-five 
salmon appeared in the river at the lowermost dam on 
the stream in the village. of Pulaski and attempted to 
jump the dam, which has a long apron-below it. The 
fish were unable to scale the dam, as at every jump they 
fell on the apron. There are four dams on the stream 
between the lake and Salmon Falls, all within 2 distance 
of a mile, and not one of them would stop a salmon for 
one minute if there was a sufficient amount of water 
running over them at the time the fish appear, but the 
fish came into the river the last of August, and the dams 
at that time were dry. So much of the water is used for 
ec purposes and diverted through races to mills that 

found all the dams absolutely dry. The lowermost 
dam—four miles from the lake—is the only one having 
an apron, and it is also the highest, being —— feet. This 
dam is very old, except at one end, where a log sluice has 
been constructed with an apron 26 feet long, and is to be 
rebuilt. The next dam was being rebuilt while I was 
there. The entire bed‘of the stream is rock and gtavel, 
and contains no fish other than trout above the lower- 
most dam. The gentlemen I met at Pulaski are of the 
opinion that a considerable ‘number of salmon were taken 
by questionable means last year. Above the uppermost 
dam there is an abundance of water, and if the salmon can 
be helped over the dams, and before and after escape 
the poachers, they will find spawning ground, as they did 
when the river teemed with this fish early in the century. 
The salmon have reappeared in the river as the result of 
plants made in the stream by the United States Fish 
Commission, and I have no doubt that after the fishways 
are built—as they will be as soon as possible—Mr. Cos- 
tello, the member from Oswego county, will introduce 
a bill for their protection until they can have a chance to 
re-establish themselves in Salmon River. It would be 
interesting to know the season of the year salmon for- 
merly entered the river,.as August seems late, even con- 
sidering the distance the fish have to travel from the sea 
to reach it, when it is considered that they enter the 
St: Lawrence in May. Possibly there are those who 
can throw light on this subject. $ 


Brook Trout from™ the Sea. 


Every salmon fisherman is, I presume, more or less 
annoyed by trout taking the fly when casting for salmon. 
I think that trout under these circumstances have been 
characterized by one writer as “vermin.” The salmon 
fisherman makes no effort to hook the trout that rise to 
his salmon fly, but often they will hook themselves, and 
they then have to be taken in and removed from the 
hook. This year I was troubled less with trout taking 
the salmon fiy than in former years: but one day the 
conversation at luncheon turned to the subject of sea 
trout fishing late in the season, and in the afternoon the 
canoemen said that the run of trout from the sea was just 
beginning in the Ristigouche, and that all the trout went 
down to salt water and came into the river again when 
the smelts ran up from the ocean to “ as they fol- 
lowed the smelts and fed upon them. I had caught trout 
that were very silvery, showing that they certainly had 
been in salt water to acquire the prefix “sea” to the com- 
mon name “trout,” but I had also caught trout that 
showed no signs of having been to salt water. Every 
evening when returning to the house from up or down 
river the shore opposite the farms would show a number 
of children and older folk fishing from the bank for 
trout, and one evening I left the canoe and walked the 
last half mile and examined a number of strings of trout 
caught by the children. Some of the fish were unmis-° 
takably sea-run trout, but each string had. fish that had 
not been to sea to acquire the silvery coating which is 
an indication of this journey, and from what the settlers 
told me the trout had not been up from the sea long 
enough to lose the sea livery, I noticing that all the 
stall trout, which I should call yearlings, had not a 
suspicion of coloring to indicate the influence of sea water 
and food, and that. many of the two-year-old fish (I am 
assuming their age from comparing them with trout in 
confinement in hatchery ponds) also lacked the silver 
over the spots. So I was led to believe that yearling 
trout do not go to sea, and that all two-year-old trout 
do rot remain in fresh water all the year. In fact, I did 
ne* see any trout that I thought had been regularly to 
sca. They had been down probably to the tidal portion 
of the river in brackish water, and the run of larger trout, 
which comes later in the season, may be fish that are 
regular old salts; but I am satisfied in my own mind that 
it is a mistake to say that all trout in the Ristigouche go 
+o sea, for I cannot believe’that any of them go until they 
are of a size that I would call two years old. 


New York Fish Commission and Yearling Trout. 


Ever since the creation of the Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission of New. York, in 1895, when the rearing of 
fingerling and yearling trout was inaugurated in the 
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twelve to fourteen months old. Trout will spawn the 


second fall after = we hatched, and though they are 
about eighteen months old they are still generally called 
ae bana year the Commission introduced a bill 
in the lature which provided that it should have 
power to close streams that they were planting to re- 
stock them for a term not to exceed five years. The 
Commissioners of other States have this power granted 
them by their Legislatures. With this power the Com- 
mission could rear trout until they were twelve months 
old and then close a stream for a year and plant the year- 
ling in it. Before the trout could be taken legally they 
would have had an opportunity to spawn in the stream 
once at least, for closing a stream is to prohibit all fishing 
in it. When the bill I refer to finally passed and became a 
law it provided that the Commission could close streams 
that it was trying to restock, only when requested so-to 
do by a majority of the town board in which the stream 
was situated. One solitary town board has made such a 
request. This law left the Commission as powerless as 
it was before, and as the law now stands the Commis- 
sion may plant a lot of yearling trout in a stream and 
the planting will occur about the time that the trout fish- 
ing season legally opens. The yearlings planted by the 
State are from 5 to 9 inches long, nearly all over the legal 
limit of 6 inches, and the hatchery men may put the fish 
in the stream one week and the next day or the next 
week the fishermen may catch them all practically, and 
the stream is no better off in the way of permanent re- 
stocking than it was before, and the only result is the 
turning in a lot of yearling liver-fed trout that the State 
has reared at considerable expense to furnish very poor 
sport and worse food for a lot of men and boys a will 
not look forward beyond the ends of their respective 
noses, but will clamor for more yearlings to be treated 
in a like manner. At the August meeting of the Com 
mission the State Fish Culturist recommended to the 
Commission. that no more yearlings be reared by the 
State until the Commission had power to reap the benefits 
to be derived from rearing yearlings by closing the 
streams in which they may be planted until they have had 
an opporiunity to spawn at least once. By this arrange- 
ment the State will save the expense of feeding the fish 
through the winter, from six or eight months of age up 
to twelve or fourteen months of age. The Commission 
very promptly adopted the recommendation, and the 
days of yearling planting in New York are over until the 
end aimed at in rearing yearlings can be accomplished 
legally. 

Last spring I caused to be planted in a brook. near 
where I live 500 yearling trout, and I did it against my 
judgment, but at the request of my physician and others 
who are earnestly interested in restocking a splendid 
natural trout stream that had been overfished. Every 
possible means was taken to keep the planting of the 
stream a secret. The wagon with the fish drove to one 
stream and the men made a pretense of planting the trout 
and then they were taken elsewhere and put in the water. 
While it was of necessity known that the trout were 
planted somewhere, it was believed with good reason 
that the precise stream was not known. I wrote:a letter 
to the local papers saying that the fish had been planted 
in streams in the vicinity, and if the fish were not caught 
this season they would spawn in the autumn and do much 
to repopulate the brook with trout. Furthermore, th: 
fish were liver-fed and not the best of food until they had 
fed on the natural food of the streams. 

I might as well have addressed myself to the north 
wind, for one young man caught some trout 7 to 9 inches 
long most unexpectedly (thirty or forfy fish), and he 
informed other young men of same caliber that he had 
discovered where the fish were planted, and they set to 
work to catch all that they could of them, and from what 
I can learn I think they have succeeded. The first young 
man boasted that no cock-and-bull story about being 
poisoned with liver-fed trout would frighten him, and h« 
would take what he could, liver-fed or otherwise. 

A former Fish Commissioner planted some yearling 
trout near his home, and the next year he was asked ii 
he desired another lot of yearlings, and he said, “No,” 
very emphatically, and then explained that when the first 
plant was made fishermen followed the wagon contain- 
ing the trout from the car to the streams and began 
fishing before the men who did the planting had left 
the stream. 

Streams can be restocked if the fish are given a chance 
to live for a year in it before they are killed, but it is use- 
less to try and stock a stream if the stock fish are taken 
out within a month after they are planted. If the law- 
makers give the Fisheries Commission power to throw 
pre vitae. around the fish they plant I presume the Com- 
mission will resume the planting of yearling trout. The 
men composing the Commission are presumably selected 
for the office because of their fitness for this special work, 
and it is fair to suppose that as they make this their busi- 
ness they are better fitted to judge of the needs required 
to make fish planting successful than any town board in 
the State, ro then too they are not influenced by local 
influence. They desire to known by their work and 
take pride in it that it shall be succesful, and it is pretty 
safe to trust them with the details that will make it suc- 
cessful, for if it were not so the would not in all proba- 
bility have been appointed to fill the office. A man who 
devotes his time and his thoughts to the work of a 
forest, fish and game commission may not know how tc 
tune a piano or on which side to milk a cow, but the 
chances are that he will know more about forest, fish and 
game than a justice of the peace or a town clerk who 
has never been called to exercise his judgment in these 
matters, ALN. CHENEY. 


“Fishes. of North and Middle America.” 


We have received from the National Museum Part 1V. 
of “Bulletin No. 47, the Fishes ef North and Middle 
America,” by Dr. David Statr Jordan and Dr. Barton 
Cracton ticainae. This fourth and concl volume 
contains numerous addenda to the text of the first three 
parts, and illustrates more than 950 6f the fishes included 
in the work: This descriptive catalogue is a monument 
of tae and erudition. The Systematic -Arrange- 
as 
of 





ent in thi volume shows that “the fish 

‘gona’ orth in ae Aah ; as now understood 

 byethe present aitthors,’ embraces 3 classes, 30 orders. 
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families, 1,113 genera, 325 subgencra, 3 species 
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Baarnzcar Crry, N. J., Aug. 20—When:the bluefish are 
about, few sportsmen spend much time on any other kind 
of fishing. There is an exhilaration about hauling in 


narrow inlet, the dart and plunge of the gamy fish, the 
roll of the yacht, the salt spray in your nostrils, even 
the pair of fingers torn and cut by the friction of the 
swift-moving stout squid line, that captures alike’ the 
novice and the old-time sportsman. — 

For a fortnight past the blues have been in the inlet 
occasionally, and for the past few days all the time. It is 
a sight to be remembered to see twenty or thirty yachts 
sailing about the bar, their white sails gleaming in the 
bright sun one moment, and purple or orange in the shade 
as they go about on the other tack. While they have not 
caught bluefish in such large numbers as often happens, 
still nearly every yacht has gotten its share. Captain 

oel ere: for many years keeper of the Life-Saving 

tation here, but who was retired by a grateful Govern- 
ment last year because of advancitig years, has been 
showing that he is still good for something when he has 
salt water under him, by sailing fishing parties | this 
summer. On Friday he had out Mr. W. C. Mackie, of 

Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, and they made a catch of 
“forty-five bluefish. Some of these were as heavy as 7 
pounds. On Saturday and Sunday the catches ran 
smaller in numbers, but were well distributed among 
the various boats. 

Kingfish, or barb, which many sportsmen consider one 
of the gamiest of inlet fish, have been biting finely of 
late. r. E. G. Chandlee, of Philadelphia, was out Sat- 
urday with Capt. Al Sprague, who seems to have an in- 
stinctive knowledge of where fish should be found, and 
returned with forty-eight barb. Ex-Senator John Taylor 
has also been here from Trenton, trying the barb, and has 
been very successful in attempts. 

The catch which excited the most comment.on Sun- 
day was of four big black drum, caught by Dr. Wal- 
hauser, of Newark. who was out in the yacht Olive, Cap- 
tain Henry Brown, of Forked River. These big fish 
were brought in to the dock and were admired by every- 
body. Two of them weighed from 50 to 60 pounds each; 
the other two were 20-pounders. The fishermen had 
caught a few bluefish, but had anchored and were chum- 
ming for sea bass and porgies, when the drum happened 
along. There were more in the school, but it isn’t every 
one who can land a 50-pound drum, and so some of them 
escaped. F " 

Sheepshead are always One of the most desired of all 
fish by the anglers, who boast as much over a 12-pound 
weakfish as they would over one of those 50-pound drum. 
Messrs. G. W..Savage, of New York, and V. H. Skirm, of 
Trenton, have been among the most successful. sheeps- 
head fishermen this: week. Their catches ran up to 10 
and 8 pounds to a fish. ees 

Mr. T. W. Synnott, of Glassboro, N. J.,. has been 
having fine sport fishing, and so has General Superin- 
tendent Frank Sheppard, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
who has had his sail and power yacht. Sculpin. 

REVOLVER. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Western Salmon Fishers. 

Cuicaco, Ill., Aug. 19—Mr. W.”B. Mershon: ‘and 
friends, of Saginaw, Mich., are back from-his salmon 
water on the Cascapedia. The party was made up:of Mr. 
and Mrs. Mershon; Mr. and Mrs. Thos. Harvey, Mr. 
‘and Mrs. Geo. Morley and Mrs. Jack ‘Morley, with a 
boy or so, nine of the party in all: bis « had a fine 
time, and though late for the salmon, were lucky enough 
to get some anyhow. Mr. Geo. Morley killed three, his 
best one of 31 pounds, and his first salmon. -Mrs. Harvey 
killed one of 29 pounds, and Mr. Mershon one of 23 
pounds, which, added to his fime take on his earlier trip, 
surely gives him a nice season to remember. Of trout, 
Mr. Harvey took one of 4% pounds, one of 334 pounds. 
Others were taken of 2% pounds, etc. The trip was most 
delightful for all, and the ladies return exceedingly well 
pleased with the experience. 


On the York. 


Rev. C. A. Lippincott, of this city, is one of our best 
known fly-fishers, and his name figures prominently in 
the annals of the Chicago Fly-Casting Club. Mr. Lip- 

incott-is lately back from a most pleasant visit on the 
ork River, of Quebec, where he fished three weeks as 
the guest of Mr. Reid Murdock, of Chicago, who con- 
trols that entire river. Mr. Murdock has been on this 
stream for twenty years or so, and has bought thirty 
miles outright and leased the balance of the fishing waters, 
so that he has a grand property, with three lodges and 
several guardians. Mr. Lippincott had never before killed 
a salmon, and his luck was most gratifying. He killed 
twenty fish in all, his heaviest 30 pounds, and on the day 
he got this biggest fish he also had fish of 26, 20, 11 and 10 
pounds. His average for the stay was 16.7-9 Epon A 
salmon of 37 pounds is the record on the York, where 
the fish ordinarily do not reach the great weights. The 
experience was one which deeply delighted Mr. Lippin- 
cott, and he speaks in greatest admiration of that region. 


From the Rockies. 


Mr. Leonard Goodwin, of this city, has returned from 
his angling trip in the Rockies. Most of his fishing was 
done near St. Anthony's. Falls. Idaho. He had grand 
sport, and is in love with the Rockies. Fish (mountain 
trout) of 3 pounds they had in abundance, and Mr. 
PORTO: SEES Se SpeaREN. BO 'Delee: SPre,.- 
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it does from Knowlton to Foster, it taps the branch and 
main lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The former 


_ Crossés an arm of the lake about two miles out from 


Knowlton, thus rendering Wah Wah’s dream of “Bass 
Fishing from the Car Window” a practical possibility, 
as the railway bridge is one of the best known locations 
for pickerel and powt, with an occasional bass. 

In Brome Lake fishing is always good, but this year it 
is better, probably due to better protection during the 
spawning season. The citizens of Knowlton, alive to the 
interests of their town, subscribed liberally toward the 
maintenance of special wardens during the months of 
April and May. In the early part of the. season many 
fine strings of pickerel were taken, but the month of 
August has been a record breaker for large bass, one 
man taking thirteen, which weighed 60 pounds, and a few 
days later he again landed twenty, ten of which tipped the 
beam at 50 pounds after they were taken ashore. Another 
party landed 100 pounds in a day, and still another cap- 
tured an 8-pounder, which, I believe, is the record for 
the lake. Such sport as this is hard to find, and the man 
who could not appreciate it would be content with little 
short of pie three times per day and ice cream Sundays. 

A. W. WESTOVER. 


San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


MEDAL contests, series 1900, Saturday, contest No. 11, 
held at Stow Lake, Aug. 11. Wind, light west; weather, 
windy: 


Event Event Event 
No. i, No. 2, No. 4, 
Distance, Accuracy, ——— - Event No. 8,———— Lure 
Feet Percent. Acc % Del. ¥ Nets Casting? 
Robe :.41.1..05 87 93.8 91 70 80.6 
Brotherton ..:. 116 86.4 91 73.4 §2.2 
BEE vo cscs 105 73 86.8 70 78.4 
Edwards ....... 100 84.4 90.4 75.10 83.1 
SRM spc dcqacne 3 $4.8 77.8 64.2 70.11 
Muller s.cecivee 103 95 78 76.8 77.4 
MOOG Feces opiaic’s 106 92.8 86.8 73.4 80 
Young ........ 98.6 93.4 94 73.4 83.8 


Judges, Battu and Young; Referee, Muller; Clerk, 
Smyth. 

Medal contests, series 1900, Sunday. contest No. 11, 
held at Stow Lake, Aug. 12. Wind, light west; weather, 
foggy : 


BIE awd <pead 95 85.8 9” 70.10 80.5 

Brotherton ... 120 84.4 91.4 80.10 86.1 

ee 92 85.4, 84 68 76.4 

Everett ....... 105 ‘3 bs ue. _ 

Daverkosen ... 114 82.8 90.8 73.4 82 

J 9 85 79.4 73.4. 76.2 
74 77 70.10 3.11 
89 86.4 1.8 84 
88.4 SS 77.6 82.9 
95 86.4 7 80.8 





Judges, Foulks and Everett; Referee, Battu; Clerk, 
Smyth. 





Lake Auburn. 


Boston, Aug. 18.—Salmon fishing at Lake Auburn. 
Me., has held out well into the hot weather. It has not 
been particularly brilliant at any time this year, only an 
occasional fish being taken. But the catch has been 
sufficient to keep up the interest, with a great many 
boats out. Last week Dr. Jenkins, of Philadelphia, caught 
a salmon of over 4 pounds, and a few days before a 
citizen of Auburn got one of 6-pounds. Now the alarm 
begins to be spread that the waters of that lake are being 
contaminated by fishing, and particularly by the fact that 
a number of summer cottages are located along its shores. 
Both Lewiston and Auburn draw their water supply from 
Lake Auburn. ~ Prominent citizens have come out in 
newspaper articles claiming that the drinking water of 
the two cities should not thus be polluted. They would 
ask that all fishing be stopped, and that all the cottages 
be torn down. Fish Commissioner Henry O. Stanley has 
been called upon for his opinion. He ridicules the idea 
of contamination by what fishing there is done on the 
lake, and by the few cottages along the shores. He 
regrets that the fishing has held out so well. He would 
have preferred it to have stopped short off at about the 
same time as on other seasons; so late and successful fish- 
ing draws hard on the supply. SPECIAL. 


The Black Bass Record. 


THE record weights for black bass so far as known to 
us are as follows: 


Small-Mouth, 10 Pounds. 


This fish was caught in Round Lake, Warren county, 
New York. It was weighed and the weight vouched for 
by Mr. A. N. Cheney. 


Small-Mouth, 1114 Pounds. 


Another fish, caught in Glen Lake, Warren county, 
N.-Y., was reported to have weighed 11% pounds; and 
Mr. Cheney believes the record to have been authentic. 


Large-Mouth, 2314 Pounds, 


Caught in Florida and recorded in Forest AND STREAM. 
The head is preserved in this office. 


The Salmon Rivers. 


_ Boston, Aug. 18.—The salmon fishermen are return- 
ing, and the general report is that the catch has not 
been as good as usual. The Ristigouche fishermen ate 
not generally well satisfied, so far as heard from, while 
fishing in the Tobique has not been satisfactory. Dr. 
John Bryant, the well-known yachtsman, has returned 
with his boys from the Tobique. He found the fishing 
very poor. Still, there are some exceptions to the re 
ports of poor luck. Mr.-D. H. Blanchard has returned 
from his river, the Southeast Branch of the St. Mar- 
gueritte, and had good sport, He took about thirty 
salmon, some of them up to over 30 pounds. Mr. Walter 
M. Brackett, the salmon painter, has returned from the 
same river. Mr. Brackett’s portion of the river is a little 
further down, or below Mr. Blanchard's. He has taken a 
salmon of 41 — a very fine fish, with several others. 
On the other hand, Mr. Blanchard’s partner in the salmon 
river, a Philadelphia gentleman, fished the pools of their 
river before Mr, Blanchard got there, with the result 
of scarcely 4 salmon, ae SPECIAL, 
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The Salt Water{League. 


Tue regular monthly meeting of the Protective League 
of Salt Water Fishermen was held at Wall’s Hotel, in 
this city, on Monday evening, Aug. 20, President Theo- 
dore Biedinger presiding. The reports of the Secretary 
and Treasurer showed a flourishing condition of affairs 
in the League, and much enthusiasm was manifested by 
the menibers present. 

President Biedinger announced that an agreement had 
been reached with the Hudson River Netters’ Organiza- 
tion whereby the latter will co-operate with the League 
in its efforts to have a law enacted obliging the netters 
to raise their nets three days of each week, and thus 
give the fish a chance to go up the river. The League 
introduced a measure at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture to this effect, but it was. vigorously opposed by the 
Netters’ Organization, and was defeated. The informa- 
tion that the netters are now supporting the League in 
its efforts to pass the bill is very encouraging. 

The League will also introduce a measure at the next 
session of the Legislature prohibiting the menhaden fisher- 
men from netting within five miles of the shore. Senator 
Depew, one of the directors of the American Fisheries 
Company, who operate the menhaden nets, has promised 
to support the bill. 

Mr. F. Felger, of Newark, N. J., informed the mem- 
bers that he has organized an association to aid the 
League in its fight by having laws enacted to protect the 
Jersey shore from netters. This association already has a 
membership of seventy-five. 

A letter was read from Col. Milliken, of the Board of 
Directors of the League, to the Forest, Fish and. Game 
Commission, requesting that, inasmuch as the League has 
done more to protect the salt water fish than any other 
organization, it be consulted in the matter of appointments 
of game wardens. The reply of the Commission was 
that the protectors appointed by the old Commission are 
protected by the Civil Service law and cannot be re- 
moved without cause. As there are no charges against 
these protectors, there are now no appointments to be 
made, but the request of the League would be placed on 
file and receive proper consideration. 

Mr. L. H. Johnson, of Asbury Park, N. J., spoke of 
the conditions confronting the fishermen of the Jersey 
shore. He recounted some of his experiences in the 
good old days before the shore was lined with nets, wher 
10-pound bluefish caught on hook and line were not 
scarce, and when one could get a good catch of weakfish 
in places where there are now none to be had. Mr. 
Johnson attributes the change in affairs to the net fish- 
ing. Formerly, he said, one could see hundreds of 
pounds of menhaden on the shore, whence they had been 
driven by the bluefish, which came in close to the shore. 
Now these menhaden are caught in nets 1,800 feet long, 
and, there being nothing for. the bluefish to feed on, they 
no longer come within reach of the surf fishermen. At 
Seabright there dre two nets each about half a mile 
long, and every morning from four to six tons of fish are 
taken from the nets. These fish bring two cents per 
pound in the. New York market. In answer to the con- 
tention of the netters that the League is attempting to 
deprive honest men of a means of earning a living, Mr. 
Johnson said that before netting was carried on to its 
present extent the Jersey coast was alive with small boat 
fishermen, fishing with hook and line for the market. 
These men greatly outnumbered the netters of to-day, 
but they have been driven out of business by the ad- 
vent of the nets, and have been obliged to seek other 
means of employment. Mr. Johnson advises the use of 
the sea clam for bait for striped bass in preference to 
the shedder crab and blood worm so commonly used. 

President Biedinger said that enormous loads of fish 
are sent each day to Barren Island to be converted into 
fertilizer. Many cases of good fish, packed in ice, just 
as they were received from the Jersey coast. are sent 
down each day, because the marketmen cannot get their 
prices for them from the peddlers. It is this wanton waste 
of fish that the League is working so hard to prevent. 

The next meeting of the League will be held at Wall’s 
Hotel, 160 West Thirty-first street, New York, on Mon- 
day, Sept. .17. 





Tarpon and Remora in Rhode Island Waters. 


ProvipEnce, R. I., Aug. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
If for nothing else, Narragansett Pier will become noted 
this season for the capture of fish rare in these waters. 
The latest acquisition is a remora or sea sucker, whose 
home is in the waters of the Cliina Sea and the east coast 
of Africa. The specimen was caught on Tuesday evén- 
ing off Billingston’s dock by Frank Chase and Fred 
Whitford. This inhabitant of far-away waters is of 
peculiar formation, with a body similar to that of an 
eel, while one side of the head is round and the other 
flat. The one caught is only 14 inches in length. An- 
other tarpon has also been secured in the same trap in 
which the first one was caught at the Pier some two 
weeks ago. The last specimen is almost identical in size 
with the first fish caught, being about 5 feet in length 
and weighing some 55 pounds. 

Large catches of squiteague continue to be reported 
from all parts of Narragansett Bay, though the individ- 
ual fish are somewhat smaller than those of last season. 

W. H. M. 

[There is one remora (Remora remora) which, is 
found in Atlantic waters north to the latitude of New 
York: and another (R. brachyplera) which extends to 
Cape Cod.] 


A Big Brook Trout. 


Evrenvitite. N. Y.—A brook trout caught by Dewitt 
Low in feeder of the Lackawack Stream, near here, 
weighed 64 pounds, and measured 26 inches. R.L. C. 


Wisconsin Fishing. 


Goop reports of muscallonge fishing come from Rhine- 
lander and Manitowish, Wrs., with pike and. bass for 


variety. fos 
See the list of good things in Woodcraft in our adv, coty, 
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Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 

Ia.—Third annual field trials of the 
Association. M. B Sec’y, Des Moines, Ia. 
Aug. 28.—Sioux roe, 5. Dae field trials of the South 
Peters nn Trials jation. lav Haugtro, Sec’y, Sioux 

s, 4 
Sept. 34.—La Salle, Manito Can.—Western Canada Kennel 
Club’s annual ficid trials. rags Sec’y, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 


6-7.—Brandon, Manitoba, Can.—Third annual field trials of 

the Brandon Keunel Club. Dr. H. J. Elliott, Sec’y. y 
Sept. 11.—Carmen, Manitoba, Can.—Fourteenth annual field trials 
of the Manitobe Field Trials Club. Eric Hamber, Sec’y, Winnipeg, 


Manitoba, Can. 
Oct 20.—Senecaville, O.—Monongahela Valley Game and Fish 
ive Associs tion’s sixth ae field trials. A. C. Peterson, 


Protecti 
Sec’y, Homestead, Pa. 
ze, 7.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trials Club’s field 
trials. J. E. Bassett, Sec’y, Box New oven, Conn. 
Nov. 7-8.—Lake View, Mich.—Third annual field trials of the 
Michigan Field Trials Association. E. Rice, Sec’y, Grand Rapids, 


Nov. 12.—Bicknell, Ind.—Third annual field trials of the In- 
Grgenceat Field Trials Club. P. T. Madison, Sec’y, Indianapolis, 


Nov. 18.—Chatham, Ont.—Twelfth annual field trials of the In- 
ternational Field Trials Club. W. B. Wells, Hon. ney, 

Nov. 16.—Newton, N. C.—Eastern Field Trials Club’s twenty- 
second annual field trials—Members’ Stake. Nov. 19, Derby. 
Simon C. Bradley, Sec’y, Greenfield Hill, Conn. 

o. 2.—, -—Illinois Field Trials Association’s second 
annual field trials. O. W. Ferguson, Sec’y, Mattoon, Ill. _ 

Nov. 20.—Ruthven, Ontario, .—Second annual field trials of 
the North American Field Trials Club. F. E. Marcon, Jr., Sec’y, 
Windsor, Ontario, Can. z 

Nov. 20. Y Pa.—Central Beagle Club’s annual field trials. A. 
C. Peterson, Sec’y, Homestead, Pa. " = 

Nov. 22.—Glasgow. Ky.—Kentucky Field Trials Club’s annual 
field trials. Barret Gibson, Sec’y, Louisville, ae : 

Nov. 27.—Paris, Mo.—Fourth annual field trials of the Missouri 
Field Trials Association. L. S. Eddins, Sect, Sedalia, Mo. — 

Nov. 30.—Newton, N. C.—Continental Field Trials Club’s sixth 
annual field trials—Members’ Stake. Dec. 3, Derby. Theo. 
Sturges, Sec’y, Greenfield Hill. Conn. 


Mad Fits and Other Fits. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is humorous to notice the positiveness of some 
people and the credulity of others who observe their 
positiveness. Let them say a mad dog was killed and 
the fact is settled. They know all about the disease and 
can diagnose without a possibility of error. 

But I leave these wiseacres to speak of several cases of 
fits that came under my notice. I had a pointer that had 
been poisoned with strychnine, but which, by the timely 
use of laudanum and tannin, recovered. After that he 
would occasionally have a fit, which I could quite easily 
distinguish from the spasms caused by strychnine. One 
day, as I was sitting in my house, somebody called, 
“There is something the matter with your dog!” I ran 
down stairs to find him pitching and falling, and trying to 
get on his feet. To prevent him from plunging against 
objects, I held him down until his symptoms passed off. 

At the time there was a young man near who seemed 
half scared to death; and the way he vaulted the fence 
was a credit to a double-somersault acrobat. 

Another man who was at work on the roof of a house 
nearby yelled with the voice of a catamount, “Kill him! 
He’s mad!” : 

He was then four years old, and lived to do service in 
the field for about seven more years. 

I had a fine Gordon setter that was taken sick, and I 
had reason to think he had been given poison by some 
person with whom the Golden Rule was no more than 
honesty with a thief. He kept in his kennel, and a sicker 
dog I never saw, to all appearance. His mouth was 
flecked with foam, and when I offered him food or drink 
he would turn away his head, as if to say, “Don’t urge 
it; I loathe it.” Perhaps nine persons out of ten would 
have declared he was mad; but he showed not the least 
inclination to bite anything. Seeing that death was in- 
evitable, I led him out and shot him, which in my sorrow 
I would not have done could I have trusted the police- 
men and others, whom I had known to do the most 
bungling work of this kind. 

Incidentally, white froth is not an indication of rabies, 
but a stringy, ropy saliva is. 

A dog was taken with a fit in this city, and was at 
ence shot at. Wounded, he ran, with a lot of boys and 
men after him with shotguns, wrought up to the highest 
pitch of excitement and vengeful impetuosity. They 
shot him after he had crept under a house to escape his 
tormentors. 

Dogs and cats are liable to fits. Cats sometimes act 
strangely. I had one that would start on a sudden to 
run around the room with uncommon swiftness, as if 
being hotly pursued. One day the door stood half open 
and she leaped over it as though it was a fence but 4 feet 
high. N. D. Ettine. 


Cewrear Crry, W. Va. 


International Field Trial Ciub’s Derby Entries. 


CuatHam, Ont—The Derby will be followed by the 
All-Age Stakes, open to all pointers and setters, irre- 
spective of former winnings, the entries for which close 
on Nov. I. 

At a meeting of the executive committee held at the 
Garner House, Chatham, on the 8th inst., the following 
gentlemen were invited to act as judges: Dr. Totten, 

orest;_ J. S. Armstrong, Dettoit, and A. Harrington, 
Leamington. 











English Setters. 

Charles Mills’ Nell’s Dash (Dick—Brighton Nelly). 

John Kime’s Lady Dot (Druid, Jr.—Lady Dell). 

W. B. Wells’ Selkirk Hope—(Tony’s Hope—Luna). 

J. B. Dale’s Lady Sparkle (Dan Thiers—Lady S. 
Gladstone). ; 

Geo. Kime’s Dell’s Pride and Tripley’s Grace (pedi- 
gree not given). 

H. M. Graydon’s Hidden Mystery (Brighton Bob— 


Venus). 
H. Graydon’s Top Gallant (Roy of London— 


F ; 
eX 4 Evans’ Nelly Evans (Roy of London—Fanny 
+ W. Shaw's System (Druid’s Count—Belton Girl). 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


L. H. & M. A. Smith’s Rhoebe’s Kate Wind ’Em 
(Tony’s Boy—Rhoebe Wind ’Em). é 

L. H. & M. A. Smith’s Rhoebe’s Dan Wind ’Em 
(Tony’s Boy—-Rhoebe Wind ’Em). 

Pointers. 

Marcon & Morton’s Lord Jingo (Lad of Jingo— 
Blacksie). 

J. W. Aitken’s Count of Kent (Duke of Kent—Belle). 
a “tt Aitken’s Duchess of Kent (Duke of Kent— 
elle). 





Points and Flushes. 


Mr. R. B. Morgan, well known as a trainer and field 
trial handler, but more specially in later years as a 
trainer for field work specialty, has settled in Pryor 
Creek, Indian Territory, and has already achieved a 
distinctive popularity with his new neighbors. The Pryor 
Creek Clipper devotes three columns to Mr. Morgan and 
his kennel, and therewith publishes a portrait of Mr. 
Morgan’s famous English setter, Mandan, a celebrated 
winner in his day, back in the 80’s. Mr. Morgan was 
one of the first to be identified with field trials in Amer- 
ica, and his name is conspicuous in their history as being 
among those who achieved success. 





The prize list of the nineteenth annual dog show of 
the Danbury Agricultural Society, to be held on Oct. 2 
to 6. at Danbury, Conn., can be obtained on application 
to Mr. G. M. Rundle, the Secretary. Mr. James Morti- 
mer will superintend the show. The judges are Messrs. 
Dudley E. Waters, Grand Rapids, Mich.. St. Bernards; 
George Jarvis, New York, pointers; Dr. H. Clay Glover, 
New York, setters and fox hounds; A. D. Lewis, Hemp- 
stead. L. I., collies and sheep dogs; Geo. F. Reed, Bar- 
ton, Vt., beagles; Henry Jarrett, Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia, fox terriers; Wm. M. Caswell, Rye, N. Y., Irish 
terriers; Chas. H. Mason, New York, all other breeds. 
Entries close on Sept. 20. 


Pachting. 


Yachting Fixtures, 1900. 


Secretaries and members of race committees will confer a favor 
by sending notice of errors or omissions in the following list and 
also of changes which may be made in the future. 


AUGUST. 


23. Plymouth, open, Plymouth Harbor. _ 

26. Haverhill, third championship, Haverhill, Mass. 

24-25. Inland Lake, Lake gneve, Ti. 

Royal St. Lawrence, Lake of Two Mountains regatta. 

Duxbury, open, Duxbury, Mass. 

Nahant, dory class, Nahant, Massachusetts Bay. 

Huguenot, annual, New Rochelle, Long Island Sound. 

Manhasset, special, Port Washington, Lees Island Sound. 

Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, ston Harbor. 

Penataquit Cor., special, Bay Shore, Great South Bay. 

Tamaica Bay, open. Canarsie. Jamaica Bay. 

Kingston, club, Kingston, Lake Ontario. 

Corinthian, championship, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 

South Boston, ladies’ day, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
uannapowittt. : 

eawanhaka Cor., Center Island memorial cup, Oyster Bay, 
Long Island Sound. 

Oueen City, 17ft. special, Toronto, Toronto Bay. 

Cape Cod, open, vincetown, Mass. 

$1. Seawanhaka and Philadelphia Corinthian, interclub matches, 

yee Bay, Lows Island Sound. 
. Wellfleet, open, ellfieet, Mass. 
. Wollaston, open. 
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It seems that the 70-footers are not the only yachts 
which are suffering from lightness of construction. Here 
we have the 51-footers Shark and Altair hauled out, with 
their bows twisted in much the same*manner as the 70- 
footers, only worse. It is said that Shark’s stem re- 
sembles a letter S. This sort of experimenting may 
undoubtedly bring out a Cup defender which will put 
the challenger for 1901 up a hollow tree, but there is not 
much satisfaction in it for the men who have had these 
boats built—Boston Globe. 





Cruise of the Crescent. 
The Skipper’s Yarn. 


Next morning, after a swim (abridged but not aban- 
doned because of the A. F.’s shark stories) and breakfast, 
the Crescent was once more gotten under way and went 
dancing across Great Bay and past the fish factory with- 
out incident until she grounded in the bight of a bar at 
the Anchoring Islands, back of New Inlet. A little 
maneuvering in the teeth of a strong ebb tide soon got 
her clear, and she was once more in the deep water of 
the inlet, and courtesying to Father Neptune like the 
little lady she is. Crossing the inlet the Skipper trolled 
with the only remaining squid:'on the boat on the chance 
of striking a bluefish. He caught nothing, however, but 
bunches of floating sea grass, which necessitated con- 
stant reeling in and—remarks. The Cook said the re- 
marks were uncalled for. until he was invited to try it 
himself. A heavenly smile illumined his features a mo- 
ment later and he reeled in a huge tangle of seaweed. 
When he saw what he had caught—well, the Skipper was 
justified. By noon the Crescent was moored at the 
wharf of the Beach Haven Y. C. and dinner was in 
order. After that important feature of the itinerary was 
disposed of the Skipper lay down for a pipe, and owing 
to the satisfying nature of the Cook’s performance fell 
asleep almost immediately. The crew thereupon meanly 
deserted him and went over to the beach for a walk and 
a surf bath, and the Skipper slept peacefully until their 
return about 4 o’clock. As soon as a supply of fresh 
water had been put on board from the Hotel de Crab 
we sailed out to the fishing grounds and enjoyed an hour’ 
good sport before supper. After that meal the biting 
fell off until the Skipper aren that some kind of fish 


ere f 
Taking everything off the Tine but one hook, 
ith a nice juicy joint of crab, having long streamer 
Of white mest attached. and allowed the tempting 
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- - = new wrinkle to the Crescents, and o awe 
of any aliowring, fish more play, made 
better teed on ots e SP mo At this an- 
chorage we spent another fine moonlight evening, en- 
livened by the presence of fre siyenspor g parties from 
| Haven. . During the night we were wakened by 
a terrific jol and creaking and found’ that a north- 
erly gale risen and a strong flood tide was holding 
the Crescent stern-on to it, while the big waves beat away 
as though they were trying to batter her to pieces or at 
least tear the rudder off. Making the tiller fast, we 
turned in again and slept as best we could until morning. 
The gale continued and the Cook refused to get break- 
fast with the boat dancing around like an unbroken colt. 
This necessitated running in to the Beach Haven wharf, 
where the water was quiet. After doing full justice to 
the Cook’s weakfish (and beans) we got under way for 
Barnegat Bay. By the time the upper end of Little Egg 
Harbor was reached the gale had died away to a zephyr. 
The reefs were shaken out, but still in the narrow chan- 
nel of lower ManahaWken Bay our progress was slow, 
wind and tide setting against us. Walt, in an abbreviated 
costume, stood in the bow and sang out ‘Hard a-lee!” 
whenever he saw yellow water ahead. Between times he 
deftly netted the crabs as they sprawled by on the surface. 
hen he would give the net a twist and send the lively 
rustaceans sliding aft over the top of the cabin, to create 
a panic in the gentle breasts of his shipmates. 

After a tedious beat against wind and tide up a chan- 
nel averaging 70 feet in width we reached the Tuckerton 
Railroad bridge. Through an error of judgment in try- 
ing to pass the wrong side of the draw there was a mo- 
mentary, mix-up of boat and drawbridge. The Skipper 
called ior assistance to get the Crescent clear. There 
was no response. Walt, Koons and the Cook were gaz- 
ing enraptured at a group of fair mermaids who were 
bathing from a boat moored nearby. There was no 
moving the crew. They did not wake from their trance 
until the unaided efforts of the Skipper had swung the 
Crescent clear of the bridge, fortunately without damage. 
Then they wanted to know what the hurry was, anyhow. 

Wriggling out through the tortuous channel into the 
open bay, we anchored to wait for the tide to cover a few 
of the bars and incidentally to discuss the ever-welcome 
lunch. The sail up the bay in the afternoon was rendered 
interesting by the entire disappearance of the channel. 
We searched all the way across the bay for it. Then the 
Crescent ran aground, and all hands, wading alongside, 
sailed her about a hundred yards through a bed of mud 
and grass. Finally: the rising tide simplified the search 
for water and we rounded Gulf Point and were once 
more in Barnegat Bay. The wind was rather light from 
the N.N.E. and the Crescent bowled merrily along, ap- 
parently relieved. as were her crew, to feel aqua salus un- 
der her keel, in place of terra mudda. 

Five o’clock found the Crescent off Cedar Point and 
her crew fishing for their supper. Then, as the rising 
wind and darkening sky portended a rough night on 
the bay, we ran into Cedar Creek, where we obtained 
fresh water and found a delightful anchorage in the lee 
of the pine woods. _ Soon the aroma of coffee and fryin 
fish (and beans) mingled with the odor of the pines one 
the crew gathered about the. homely board and did full 
justice to the fare. 

The next an Friday, after the usual prelimi- 
naries, we ran up. before a fresh southerly breeze to 
Island Heights. “By the time we reached Good Luck 
Point the wind had increased to a gale and we were 
obliged to reef for the run up the river. The post office 
and other points of interest in the borough were visited, 
including an ice cream saloon and a provision shop, after 
which we sailed over to Swiss Cottage Cove, our first 
aoe a — = dinner. After dinner the 

ipper kept ship while the crew went a i 
huckleberries in the woods. —Te 

In the afternoon it dawned upon the Cook that the 
next day would <nd the cruise, and as a fitting finale for 
the outing he set to work to prepare a stew that should 
eclipse all his previous efforts in the culinary line. The 
result would certainly have been a finisher in more than 
one sense had the Crescents not been mercifully provided 
with ostrichlike digestive apparatus. The Cook is an 
economical cook. He was determined that nothing 
should be wasted. He overhauled the stores and put 
them all in. his pot and stirred them up. Some of the 
ingredients of this delectable concoction were a can of 
tomato soup, a can of chicken soup, a can of baked 
beans, salt pork, meat of two weakfish, potatoes, new 
onions, pickled onions, eggs, doughballs, more baked 
beans and other things. he Cook said he could eat 
some for supper and the rest would do for the next day. 
It did. Walt says his share did for several days and the 
Skipper was waked during the night by Koons tossing 
about and trying to batter down the centerboard trunk, 
apparently under the impression that it was the Cook. 
However, beyond these slight expressions of discontent 
there were no bad results, which shows beyond perad- 
venture that there’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough-stew them as we may. Koons has been worried 
ever since. He is afraid his failure to die at sea that 
night proves that he was born to be hanged. 

e gale from the south had continued all day, and 
toward evening we went out close reefed to see how it 
looked on the bay. As we ran out from the sheltering 
woods the wind caught our bit of rag and the good little 
Crescent heeled over until the water was boiling along 
the bottom of the cockpit combing. The water was 
smooth, but out beyond Luck Point the whitecaps 
were running, and as. we ran into them a big one struck 
the bow and came aft in a sheet over the top of the 
house, the most of it catching the skipper in the eyes 
and mouth. Koons, who, as has been remarked, is not 
a sailor, rere the utmost confidence in the 
Skipper’s t, but when that first wave came 


him much either. It was 


weather, but easi 
sheet and humoring her, the oe 


took it very well, 


if she did wet her crew. pretty . 
Landing at the pier at Seaside we strolled over 
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Cook heated up his stew and the crew were so hungry 
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what was left of the stew for breakfast. We fiad intended 
to run down to Cedar Creek that night, so as to be on 
the oe grounds early in the morning, but the gale 


showed no signs of abating and the bridge was 
impassable against such a wind and tide. At 4 A. M., 
however, when some one rudely awakened the Skipper 
by yanking him off the seat where he slept the sleep of 
the just, the conditions were more favorable, and after 
a hasty breakfast the Crescent was once more got under 
way and headed down the bay. It was almost 7 o'clock 
when we came to anchor at the shell beds. This time we 
were after fish to take home, therefore they bit very 
slowly. After a time the Skipper discovered a reason for 
this in the fact that the fish were feeding on minnows 
at the surface, while we were fishing near the bottom. 
Quickly putting on a small float with 2 feet of line below 
it and a long white streamer of crab meat for bait, he 
made a cast, and in about two seconds was playing a 
lively weakie. The other fellows adopted the same 
method, and in an hotr atid a half we had boated some 
forty fine fish, including two hake which the Cook had 
enticed from the depths. We were much amused during 
this time at the antics of a little silver-sided fish about 
3 inches long which Played leapfrog. Koons was fishing 
with a small, spindle-shaped float and ‘the little fellow 
would leap over it and immediately turn and leap again. 
He kept this up for perhaps ten minutes. When Koons 
had a strike the fish would wait until he made another 
cast and then begin the game again. But now it is time 
to weigh anchor for the last sail, for the wind is light and 
railroad trains, like time and tide, wait for no man. So 
put by your faithful rods and hoist the sail and take your 
last look at the broad bay, the sand beaches, the light- 
house, the green meadows backed by the darker green 
of the pine woods, and whisper a prayer that you may 
live to come again next year. Then get to work and 
clean those fish while I hold the tiller and enjoy the 
sail. Now we are rounding Good Luck Point, the fish 
are all cleaned, the duffle is packed in that much-abused 
trunk and the end is near. Koons and the trunk were 
put ashore at-the Is!land Heights Station and a little later 
we brought the Crescent up to Mr. Kirk’s wharf at Toms 
River and left her. With many regrets we turned our 
backs on the happy. free life of the past two weeks and 
took the noon train to town, with all that that means 
of drudgery, convention and commonplace. The cruise 
was over. 





Beverly Y. C. 


WING’S NECK—BUZZARDS BAY. 
Saturday, Aug. 18. 


THE open race of the Beverly Y. C. on Aug. 18 was 
sailed in a moderate S.W. breeze, the times being: 


25ft. Knockabouts. 











Elapsed 
May Queen, D. L. Whittemore,........0.ccccoccssscsesecss 3 00 09 
SA, TE 5) Bib, PEM b ba < girams ston ds ivb'uS0 46 560 esweeesys 3 12 22 
irae Be ccteleiuncddccudhs octunacevbeactniced Not timed. 
2ift. Knocabout Class 
ustivess, W. F. Harrison 20 02 
yrilla, R. W. Emmons 2d............... 21 20 
Sylvia, S$: Di: Waster... .siccscsccticocsvesce 24 11 
PONT Bis MAORI Ss o iich eis ch de ch cetccectcrcstececdodebee 25 61 
RANT DEA Se BNI rss aveccaysciveecistaensstpsdcoveessons 26 01 
Ey EP MINT HINES ode cede ctiucsccctécccdpoccieeecsccens 26 02 
Dotnet TS Eas TAG. ieicies ck vacdepeascaveccticcveede 27 00 
Fourth Class Cats. 
Howard, H. O. Miller 1 53 03 
Weasel, F. Burgess.......... --1 53 57 
Hod, H. B. Holmes 7 --1 57 05 
Is INTs ca ie innitenchescecdéassaassoncanes 2 01 16 
16ft One-Design Class. 
Uarda, J. Parkinson, Jr . 2 06 22 
Flickamaroo, N. F. 2 06 47 
Vim, Sargent ...:.... 210 11 
Teaser, R. M. Emmons 2 10 27 
Peacock, R. Winsor. beak 210 49 
Go-Bye, S. G. King.......... 211 15 
Hull Mosquito Fleet Y. C. 
HULL—BOSTON HARBOR. 


Saturday, Aug. 18. 


Tue regular weekly race of the Hull Mosquito Fleet 
. C. was sailed on Aug. 18 in a light west wind, the 
times being: 


First Class. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
tt ls i NO ood sn cos carvecdsencceqacomegs 2 13 45 2 13 45 
CRE, SNe TIE cds coccsctcececcegoesces 2 24 53 2 21 88 
EE CO Die is SOs oc 050ctees cedebsoosee 2 28 35 2 26 35 
pareve i Mss iismepassidesse hades eceesenwe 2 2 45 2 26 45 
th, Gi WE COPOMEE. sisakesscccecscncssegersees 2322 22827 
CN OGNE Hila telis di ulsd'c clu ond Scbcccbdbde dorbnesdveced Withdrew. 
ME Nv choccdcskenstcbocccaddbaeysVesecctivte Withdrew. 
Second Class. 
TIOONS ‘Biss husks» duchovthedsdtecdvsdscheosdecsssed 2 25 09 2 23 09 
FEE, SEI MO x0 nnsscsiccbesdscboovecsseoce 229% 2 29 34 
DEOSIOM, SMES - MEOGEOR. bn. doc ccciiccvcctecccsescecs 2 2 36 42 
Oe, Gen, JOMMIORs 650085 cdescddocvesscecccs 2 41 13 2 41 13 
Oth, WIE ectersa soi cocsenrAaccdsrscbisesisive Not timed. 


Columbia Y. C. 


CITY POINT—BOSTON HARBOR. 
Saturday, Aug. 18. 
Tre third championship race of the Columbia Y. C. 


was sailed on Aug. 18 in a light westerly wind, the times 
being : 


Elapsed. Corrected. 

Acme, Hiram Pattersom................ssseesees 1iMn 109 11 
Cotbrym, 3: BR. LOUMe soc cies cscs. c cece cise de 117% 1108 

,, Clarence Snow. ..cccccccscccecceees 117% 1207 
Nelka, G. H Ds Uae RreGtieedces cbdusocest¥bh 1 23 01 113 4 
Annie A., James Leveredge............-.+++++: 1 114 6 
Katie M., John Murray..............cccccccesee 12741 1 18 18 
Uranus Mi PDs devavenseesdonccsse 127 51 1 18 21 

osie M peeps a pay Withdrew. 


The judges were Com. E. J. Powers, C. F. Heath and 
A. J. Beckenhuis. The race of Aug. 4, which was not 
finished, will be resailed and the c 


pionship decided 
on Aug. 25. 





Duxbury Y. Ke 

DUXBURY, MASS. 

Saturday, Aug. 18. 

Tue 18ft, knockabout class of the Duxbury Y. C. sailed 
a race on Aug, 18, the times being: 





at et at et 
2sce 
RSS8 


Annisquam Y. C. Series. 


ANNISQUAM, MASS. 
. August 16, 17, 18. 

Preparatory to the Annisquam Y. C. series of three 
open. races for Y. R..A. classes and the H. O. boats on 
Aug. 16, 17, 18, three of the latter and the 25-footer 
Early .Dawn sailed over from Hull to Gloucester on 
Aug. 15, the prize being a $50 cup. The wind was light 
and variable all day, shifting between south and east. 
The times were: 


Elapsed. Corrected. 
Hanley, W. F. Bache....5....cccccsccccceeseees 3 34 30 3 34 20 
oeren: Hayden & Parke? ......scccicesccccece 3 36 25 3 36 25 
A Keyris, J. FE, TROWi. 26s. ccc ccccccceccscctees 3 43 39 3 43 39 
Early Dawn, J. E. Doherty.........-..seeeeeees 3 57 57 3 54 31 


Hanley wins the $50 cup. 3 

On Aug. 16 there was a heavy rain and fog until late 
in the afternoon, the race being postponed to the fol- 
lowing morning. In the evening there was a band con- 
cert, vaudeville show and dance, at which many were 
present. ‘ 

On Friday morning there was no wind, the race being 
started in a calm at 11 o'clock to sail once around 
the small triangle, 5 miles, with a time limit of th. 45m., 
which was afterward extended to 2h. A light breeze came 
in, very fluky and variable, but enough to make a race, 
the times being: 


25ft. Class. 


Elapsed. Corrected. 
Flirt, Fabvan & McKee...........ceceesceceees 1 48 09 1 47 24 
Hanley, W. F. Bache.........-:-cscccecseceeees 1 59 58 1 59 58 
Early Dawn, J. E. Doherty.............-seeee 2 01 15 2 00 20 
Hermes, A. W. Chesterton ........0eseeeeeeeee 2 01 31 - 00 46 
Empress, Hayden & Parker............+-.+-0++ 2 00 48 2 00 48 
Al Kyris, a We SOOWE s wc sccccccscccesccccsecte 2 01 38 2 01 38 
Canta, Fis. PAROS odin cnseescsiaceciscdesescceeen Oo M4 2 05 14 
Handicap Class. 
Althea, Colby G&  Satitly, 2.2... cc cccccccccccce des 1 45 13 1 45 13 
Opitsah IL., S. H. Foster..........cecceceesers 1 56 50 1 55 32 
on eee, SEL SEE cocdicckceetveqeeissnes 2 09 08 1 58 50 
abasco, Pear & Richards...........+-s+eee0 2 08 45 2 04 00 
21ft. Cabin Class. . 
Runaway Girl, H. Tweed............seceeeeee 1 52 08 1 52 08 
POM Gas Es | GROMMET s Che cecocecocssszcccccccccs 1 55 26 1 55 26 
Reams, J. TOSey oc cccvcccvcccovctcececsccosacces 1 55 42 1 55 42 
Pmabler, B... Pomnery.....ccccncascavcccnevecdeee 1 56 00 1 56 00 


18ft. Class. 
Dauntless, Benner & Patten 
Snap Shot, J Perry ....... 
Nymph, A. B. Perkins.. 







ta eh Ds pp 
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Circe IL., F. L. Pigeon. vA bh ewes 
BOR Wig Fo Cy BOMIIIIIE, cco ncccccveteccoccscee 0 ce ce 
Evelyn, D. H. Woodbury 1 45 24 
Lynx, F. L. Cunningham.. 1 47 08 
Gaboo, W. O. Adams.... 1 48 12 
Wink, D. G. Langland... 1 53 18 
Tabasco III., S. H. Wiggi 1 4 09 
Squab, F. L. Pigeon 1 56 43 
- Only One, J. F. Perkins 1 41 16 
INE canna hin cn ghuaccan senapakatqecdrde 1 41 30.. 
PE LE ES Rea dabacxe cceecsesscetecs 1 45 28 
Duno, Mui W. Parker o....cccccccccccccccccece © 00 ce 2 06 45 
18ft. Class—Skiffs and Dories. 
Be Fs Di DiliaRias nacht eecdosescscsespeneceunie «ice ae 1 37 32 
Pamndore, HH. V.. Friends. .sccccscccctecscoccceses 0 00 es 1 38 20 
MT Oe CEE, ccc cctpccctessccccesons @ se se 1 39 20 
MNOS, CONNE MEIN s Sh ies scctccccocecessecch é be ‘ee 1 57 02 
Oom Paul, F. ‘Blatchford... .......cccccctccccee o oe os 2 01 20 
16ft. Class—Skiffs and Dories. 
Fabanen:. W.... MOWG, scccctecccccccesscccence 6 00 oe 1 40 33 
ne Me. clancccecnnchedasses 0 9. ss 1 44 08 
Biles SOG Wes (WN, PROMOS. occ ccnicecitccccevecce bi ce os 1 52 15 
Bem Bevan, Bas: Fe ACR. ccccscccccéccccenneces @ 0 oe 1 55 47 


By 3 o'clock, the start of the afternoon race, there was 
a light southerly breeze, which freshened during the 
afternoon. The triangular course was badly laid off, one 
side being very short. The times were: 


25ft. Class. 


Empress, Hayden & Parker..........+.ses0e0+- 1 1 23 28 
Flirt, Fabyan & McKee.........-.seseeeeeeeees 1 27 42 1 25 49 
Hanley, i i ceopetvaseceoanbeehubeses 1 26 27 1 26 27 
Al Kyris, J. F. Browm...........sseceeeeceeees 1 29 39 1 29 39 
Hermes, A. W. Chesterton...........-.+sseseees 1 34 02 1 32 09 
Early Dawn, J. E. Doherty...........cseeeeeeee 1 35 10 1 33 17 
Careoding, | Bls.. PageeGiscescccqeevesccscccscsosconcs Withdrew. 
Handicap Class. 
Alethea, Colby & Smith...........cssceeceeeeee 1 36 12 1 36 12 
Opitsah II., ¢ | A ESR ee Pee 2 13 52 2 09 03 
Tabasco, Pear & Richards..............sseee00+ 2 28 00 2 20 58 
Susan, Quincy Bent.........---seeecceceeeeeres 2 43 00 2 33 55 
Quiretta, F. 7 hp esacbedscsctsncapoonseves 2 58 00 2 4317 
21ft. Cabin Class. 
Runaway Girl, H. Tweed............ccceeeeee 0 ee oe 1 48 15 
PE. ld OUI OT sd cuhdedsnkingcisibypoced-o 0g 06 1h 
Usona, J. aay it Aint da mee sins eke shasathohe.> 40. 68 1 58 43 
RE UIE TUNG REDE nah chedwcccassictendedes 6 20 98 2 38 42 
18ft. Class. 
Dauntless, Benner & Patten........-c+cseeeees 4 0 08 1 52 10 
RE ORs, Be POUT esc veccoczechssccscocscsetss 0 06, 40 2 02 18 
Wytnph, .Ov BB. Permias.iiscccveccccccccsccsessoe 000 se 2 15 20 
I be Ny eas Gs Socevevectsdscdesoossc «04 ce 2 20 35 
Circe. EE.) Fs Ev Faas 66 6 ode dc cccvcctsccccceecs Withdrew. 
15ft. Class. 
Evelyn, D. H. Woodbury............cssceeeeee 0 ee oe 2 49 38 
SR Wl Ai ices ccgbsececvtatoswovens 066 -s6 3 03 00 
Lees, ©. Ee CONNER... ccsccencnsicogeccte 6 be 60 3 21 22 
Se, SRG RINE Ve vcbtcadecescodwsaeied ao ve ee 3 27 00 
Fabases ) BED, © bic iacs sdoccccsetcespjctbisedesusss Withdrew. 
BOGE... os din devececoseutins dpanccdsgcdconcyscopee Withdrew. 
15ft. Class. 
Daly One, J... POs sirccsgeeccesnccsesese 4. 06:00 2 56 12 
PE racing seagcndgasiegusicosedserdéadonons Withdrew 
18ft. Class—Skiffs and Dories. 
Be, Js Ri RG. oi sic cceseg civdeccustcesvestisete ose os 3 03 52 
Naomi, P. G. Saunders......-..+-cecseereeeee © oe oe 3 30 00 
UNOUR Ba tet PRUNE s dnd epnecgneetotayakes. apes ne 3 33 00 


Class F, dories, did not sail, the race being postponed 
till Saturday. 

On the last day there was a light S.W. breeze in the 
morning, but just at the start it shifted to west or west by 
north, and continued to freshen until there was all the 
boats could carry without reefing. The times were: 










26ft. Class. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
Hanley. W. F. 1 1 23 00 
Al Kyris, ii F. Brown vie 1 23 45 
Empress, Hayden ..1 2% 14 1 25 14 
Cartoon, H. Parker....... --1 27 08 1 27 03 
Hermes, A. W. Chestert --1 30 21 123 23 
Fiirt, Fabyan & McKee. :.1 30 50 1 28 57 
ly Dawn, J.-E. Dohert 1 34 05 1 32 12 
A. Y. C. Handicap Class. 
Qeireens, F. A. C. Hill * --1 44 24 1% 15 
pitsah II.. S. Foster 13a 1 33 09 
tiie ce 188 ike 
s Bs. ® 
Kamadore, Lovell Bros 1 53 33 1 43 56 


2ift. Cabin Class: 
Rambler B. Pomery:.....5 Cesces bee deceeectibss 
Usona, J. Terry ..... bata bovis dodcs decedecdceses 
Runaway Girl, H. Twee 
Ariel, A. W. RiGMBE Ses sctt ask gecitexikicct 1 


18ft. Class. 
Dauntless, Benner & Pattem...i..cccsccsssseeee 
Circe II., F. L. Pigeon....... bdeetyeaveh erences 
Nymph, O. B. Perkins........:;. Teh Weteatnckae 


15ft. Class, 
Evelyn, D. H. Woodbury......... ‘ 
Gaboo, W. O. Ad 
Wink, D. C, Langland.... 
Squab, F. L. Pigeon............ 
Tabasco II., H. H. 


Sse 8&ess 
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0 
+0 
0 
+0 
0 


Only One, J. F. Perkins 
Dorothea, Alec. Findlay. .......ccccoccceccsccses 


Se, Jy SPO as nos dsb duhdbean doch segenn excicecsod 0 
Naomid, B. -G;; Sauternes ssc. 00. 0cdscsecvdcsvced 0 
Tisn@ore,: EE, SW. Welemdic. ec. cengesecectncessc 0 
Kathie, FE. W. Frazer 0 





Tabasco, W. P. 0 
Maud, 3: -P; Boymtatts ios cikic.ccueiivececcovcd 0 
Rag Time, Ski a IRONS adis sie Sn ddcoicndadac ears 1 
Victor, C. 1 ous ee 
ag Ss BO cna cee re ok ck cid hderiunven 112 3 at 


The judges were Arthur G. Wood, Chairman; Com. 
Luther S. Bent, F. W. Hastings, Felton Bent, Com. W. A. 
Tucker, Capt. D. H. Follett, Benjamin L. Knapp, Walter 
E. Stone and Arthur Millet. 

The visitors received every courtesy and attention from 
the home club, tugs being provided to meet the yachts 
and tow them'in. In addition to the races, entertain- 
ments were given every evening. 
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American Y. C. 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
Wednesday, Aug. 15. 


Tue American Y. C., of Newburyport, sailed its post- 
poned open regatta on Aug. 15 in a light south wind, the 
course being 8 miles, naut. The times were: 





Class T. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
Dauntless, Benner & Patten...............00ces 1 43 14 oe ate 
Class S 

Canes BG: Peat iii ig Stic in cekes Giscsecceese 1 48 36 on aap aed 

Special First Class. 
Metoxen, G. W. Rodigrass.............cceeeeee 2 12 09 1 46 35. 
PEUARE, WUE Baled cscs cccccvésccccessesvss 2 14 25 1 46 53. 
FN is SO 65 bn Bhs decides cnciccudecseeets 2 28 15 2 03 35: 

Special Second Class. 
De, A OMNRGae oiais kang cacautacnaess ténéee 1 50 03 117 OL 
Live Yankee, H. T. Moody..........cecccsesces 1 58 49 1 26 00) 
ROG le iis SIUM nsccdcccedeccscccssscie 2 07 55 1 34 46: 
Raccoon, W. C. Thompson..............+.es00+ 2 06 5&6 1 35 24 
ee A i ere ee 2 24 52 1 3 
Witch, Cogswell & Smith...............ceeeeees 2 3419 2 04 55) 
PG. oer NEE esc acdoets sateduedacecteeaces 2 44 32 2 11 50) 
Anything, H. B. Higgins........... Tisvdduncton 2 45 04 2 16 39 
OUOG te Gh) PB a 5h 006 vicec ddan sonchaches Withdrew. 
PON, “UN MOMs coos cccce cecucesc¥cacegess Withdrew. 
Pena, eG Ec adic cdccovecsceovédnessenes Withdrew. 

Special Dory Class. 
Doeetel - BE, aes T. WHREG. 0... cdecddeccescessss 1 32 58 
Ee SE eS ee 14114 
eee, Teme CROMER iin dec aciecddveveciccsacece 1 43 10 e ae 
USGE,. SEURES: PRON 55 db. 60ccesdetcdiveesseccas 1 49 30 «as 
Go Ahead, A. W. Greenleaf...........ccesseeee 2 14 08 ‘ 
Wie, Gy TOW a sdcncpedincesicssaivecescice Withdrew. 

1 
Plymouth Y. C.' 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. y 


Saturday, Aug. 18. 


_ THe Plymouth Y. C. sailed a ladies’ race on Aug. 18 
in a light breeze, easterly at the start but shifting to 
S.W. The times were: 


18ft. Class. 

Elapsed. Corrected. 
| Wns CNOA 05 0 das ctdeundededansvedss 1 16 ov ddan 
Challenge, E. B. Atwood...........cscceeecees 1 21 58 of aa ae 
TRE EE, (Ms OMG s asec acccaccccasetsceces 12444 — 
ee Oe PG BS aa 12614 @ wae 
page a, William Burgess, Jr..............s000. 1 26 59 bc he a 
BEE, ie NOUR in aad checvccevececcneuevesece 1 28 33 “al 
SORGE Ms: is OMIONE WE ccnccccpadacdenccevecets 1 28 45 ° 

Handicap Class. 
Naucy Hanks, P. W. Maglathlin.............. 117 2 1 15 58 
TE OR ORR er 1 19 39. 1 18 09 
OS A Sr ee 1 36 52 1 22 62 
OG OE. PENN ds os so ccc cccccccdcccees 1 24 06; 1% 06 
Rose Standish, J. T. Stoddard...............0.. 1 33 by 4% 57 
White Swallow, E. W. Watson................. 1 35. 4h 1234 


_ The judges of the race were Cornelius, F. Bradford, 
George D. Bartlett and J: F, Bittenger. 





South Boston Y. C. 


SOUTH BOSTON—BOSTON HARBOR, 
Saturday, Aug. 18. 
Tue South Boston Y. C. sailed a handicap race on 
Aug. 18 in a light S.W. breeze. At the second buoy Nah- 


ma, Velma and Jungfrau were in collision, Nahma being 
protested by the others. The times were: 








: Elapsed. Corrected. 

Teenie F-Pe Ria i isbs cc vcccscccscdicecde 1 59 58 2 20 58 
NOUNS Be | Bok MR Rdnccvescccesesécccsesvadveds 2 02 04 2 25 04 
Fantasy, William Allerton................es00+ 1 58 32 2 23 32 
{ungtrau, H. B. Bailey... .2 09 08 2 3 0 

ahma, A. Bamber..... «2 19 47 2 42 47 
Julia, Munroe & Perkin --2 26 24 2 44 24 
Alesha, William Smythe. --2 26 42 2 44 42 
Kloten, Warten Spates dies... ccctvsvdccesscccce 2 35 48 2 48 48 
i We en OC OOEEEN, ccnccvéccciguaceduciccsns Withdrew. 
PN, Ba eo OMNIA <0 odes 5 cddeeocbidecavecues Disabled. 


The judges were Arthur Fuller, G. H. Godfrey and 
Frank Williams. 





Quincy Y. C. 


On Aug. 18 the Quincy Y. C. sailed a race from Quincy 
to Marblehead Rock, the times being, start 2:30: 








Elapsed 
ees: TE. A, OGRO rises hc awesqetanccdns sasectuboriitsalt 43 00 
Ce Te CRE, vc oc on cende atreuvevndcsespenens cunts 4 45 00 
PGI, WE EE. GROW. ics oc cdccenneestnaccaubbestscttvdes 4 50 00 
Te NO eid Chane cdha tue 110% 4cnbhswanaedencenesae 5 00 00 
en. Be ED. CORE, . in seghd cngepetsce sabe Sdugietésavedded 5 10 00 
Se . 5 35 00 
Countess, D. Davi ..5 35 00 
1 Dh bined DAP hile Sashs aiakiaiats « --5 45 00 
Hustler, Whittemore & Rollin --5 55 00 
Canacum, J. C..Morse....:..... 6 05 00 
Pauline, G. Brown... . 6 08 00 
Pautag, F. H. Gray: 6 55 00 
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Newport Y. R: A. Special Races; 


NEWPORT—OFF BRENTON’S REEF. 


‘Tue fifth race of the Newport Y. R. A. series for the 
yoft. one-design class, which was to have been sailed on 


Aug. 16, was sailed on Aug. 17. On the first day there | 


was a fresh breeze, but with so much sea as to make it 
dangerous for these delicate creations. There was very 
little wind early in the morning, but at 11:40, the time 
of starting the race, a light S.W. breeze was blowing. 
The course was a triangular one of 15 miles and repeat. 
Rainbow was the first to cross the line, 24s. after the 
gun, followed closely by Mineola. On the reach to the 
first mark Yankee gained 1m. 23s. on Rainbow, the times 
at the first mark being: 


Turn. Eiagoed- 
Rainbow 12 02 00 
Mineola 12 03 10 0 22 . 
Yankee 12 04 50 0 2 
Virginia 12 06 15 0 22 15 





Baby jib topsails were set on all the yachts for the 
beat to the second mark, 5% miles. On this leg Yankee 
continued to gain, and rounded the mark first, the times 
being : 


Turn. Elapsed. 
Yankee = 2 
pence: 110 21 
Rainbow 5 
Virginia 1 12 59 





The third leg was a run to the lightship, 514 miles. 
Spinakers were set, but were soon taken in. Mineola 
and Rainbow had a close race of it, Yankee still leading 
as the times were taken at the third mark: 





Elapsed. 
5 
Yankee ; 3 2 
Mineola 0 54 39 
Rainbow 0 51 46 
Virginia ... . 


On the reach Yankee lost several seconds by carrying 
a baby jib topsail. In a freshening breeze, with lee rails 
awash, the yachts were timed on the first leg of the second 





a" Turn ry 
Ree .. cocci cecebboctectcccccesecccesooveesbes 225 3 0 20 
Mineola .....cccccccenccdeccccvcrcccscesveccesee 2 30 10 0 23 15 
BRRIMDOW ... cc cccccvecsecccvcccvsscvccscesosccse 2 30 45 0 23 45 
Vir Minin .....ccccccccccccevccccesccsecscesoesvons 223 10 0 23 10 


The second leg to windward was sailed in a good 
breeze, Rainbow taking the lead from Yankee, the times 
at the mark being: 





Elapsed. 
5 . 0 51 40 
ane Sinbnevegnses set 4-4 
Memb i. 2, ccc.0seteee. 0 5 25 
Virginia .......ceccccencececcvecevecsensmeressese 0 53 15 


As the run to the finish line was started a squall ap- 
proached from the N.E. Rainbow and Yankee were able 
to finish before the storm broke, but Mineola took in all 
sail and was towed into the harbor. Virginia finished 
under jib and mainsail while the storm was at its height. 
The times at the finish were: 





Start. Finish at. 
a ve swpbevene cosdnesetonscooss 11 40 24 4 02 48 
Re oe “1 42 37 4 04 09 4 21 32 
Virginia ......ccececeerees ...11 43 00 4 13 21 4 30 21 
BEERROIR ccccccvccccesbedsccveevecss 11 40 28 Withdrew. 


On Saturday the start was postponed nearly an hour for 
lack of wind, but at 12:25 the start was-given over the 
is-mile triangle, the first leg to windward. Rainbow, 
Mineola and Yankee crossed promptly, but Virginia held 
back until the time was nearly up. Rainbow gained 
in the windward work, the first mark being timed: 


Turn Tiageod. 
DRIED Jc. coccsvocccepeconcccaccossccoesnseee 1 26 20 0 - 2 
Virgimia ........cccccsceeccseseeccceecccsencevens 1 27 30 on 
SEN OR i, . cc ebepndcevabeccesadedveesseehoswen 1 28 16 ee 
BAMEOR  . ccccasvsmpecevencesabecesccevecscecenesse 1 34 15 
With spinakers to starboard, they ran off the second 
leg as follows: oe Blapset 
NE © Ld «spec cnseneseso0seneess$iccccbeebs 221 4 0 
Bee eittrorensosseeae=nt ct erg ous | OBB IB 
Virginia ......c ccc ecceecenceenseecesensreceeeeees 2 25 00 0 57 30 
Mia. -  sctedvbopsabunech osvedesvebse cbstebe 2 30 55 0 &% 40 
They then jibed and ran to the line, the round ending: 
Turn. ~ _ 
Rainbow .......... icehanhaesvebocroeveema bs ..2 4 00 
Mineola Se eee td So Ue, cade oncbctecssecewene 2 48 30 0 24 16 
Virginia ...cccsecc-ceccnccceececenesvecsescccvees 2 49 15 0 24 15 
PIED (Und dda vos 0 cebadhss cesesncdpecvecceucail 2 55 40 0 24 45 


On the wind again, Yankee broke tacks with the others 
and lost badly, the time at the first mark being: 


Turn. ry xy 
ROW © occ ccccccccesccccasdcccsceccccsoscocess 3 35 30 0 ) 
Mineola : 0 49 35 
Virginia 0 50 45 
Yankee 04 BO 





Spinakers were again set to starboard and they ran over 
the second leg in almost the same time as before, except 
that Yankee brought up a breeze with her: 





Turn. 7 sed. 

ERT >. Wins wadeo te Webbe’ oousneensanl than 4 32 45 0 57 15 
Mineola 0 56 45 
Virginia 0 57 40 
Yankee 0 62 10 

The race finished: 

Start. Finish aiegret. 

ST Ble Ghe bs o nla s 0.0cdhnevanevar 12 2 23 4 56 23 4 31 01 
i Mae Se. 8. odes budnsds decenshe 12 29 &3 5 02 26 4 32 33 
SER, MS, dn dae uedbdstnaneca® 12 25 37 4 58 32 4 32 55 
ND + din sdndle’ sckenigode ctanshaeve 12 25 51 5 09 54 440 


The eighth race was sailed on Aug. 20 in a very light 
and Variable wind, but one round of the triangle being 
sailed. There was no wind at 11:30, and a postponement 
was ordered, but at 11:55 the boats were sent away with 
a light breeze on a reach for the first mark. Rainbow 
went over first, with Yankee close under her lee and 
Virginia just astera of Yankee, Mineola being the last, 
with 5s. handicap. A little while after the start a shift of 
wind to S.E. gave Mineola the best position, and the 
first mark was timed: 


The wind was on end, but very light on the second 
leg, and the race was slow. Virginia tried the inshore 
tack and was badly left. The second mark was timed: 
Bainbow SG Viewed SF 


eeeeeeeeee 


Rainbow and Yankee turned close together, the former 


taking the better position. As they ran. down, wind 
she managed to makea clear lead on Yankee, and finished 


just ahead. The last leg was run under spinakers until 
near the line, when the wind headed the yachts and they 
came in on a reach. The times were: : 


Start. Finish Eicooed. 
Rainbow, Cornelius Vanderbilt...11 59 32 2 40 34 2 41 02 
Yankee, H. P. Duryea & H. P. - 
Whiteey ».0s sccisntah «gir ¢beitdes ll 59 42 2 40 58 24116 
Mineola, August Belmont........ 12 00 00 2 42 11 242 11 
Virginia, W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr...11 59 56 3 03 42 3 03 46 


The score now stands: Yankee. 9 points; Mineola, 8; 
Rainbow, 6; Virginia, 1. The ninth race will be sailed on 
Aug. 22, The owners of the 30-footers have offered a 
cup for a special series of heat races for the 70-footers, 
the yachts starting in pairs. 


30-Footers at Newport. 


The 30-footers sailed a race on Aug. 11 in a strong 
S. breeze over the Dyer’s Island course, the times being: 






Finish. Elapsed. 
II, TE rc a a ee Se 5 33 O1 211 01 
Esperanza, W. B. Duncan................++ --5 33 62 2 11 52 
Le RO a aoe .-5 34 45 2 12 45 
Vaquero III., W. Rutherford.............. > 35 29 2 13 29 
Peuywee,. Ay Fi. TRG. cecocsolecccvcetcccc BUM 21514 
RT, WE, PO e sesu nw ave cs ciuscescobdeveded 5 38 11 216 11 


On Aug. 14 a race was sailed over a 12-mile course in 
a N. breeze, which later shifted to S., the times being: 





Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
DVR. WTR us Chevexéopeemates elo consi ae ae 5 33 12 155 12 
SEND - schistnousesoavasiseltcatcevseeh EEO 5 33 34 1 55 34 
Lo ee ee ee 3 38 00 5 33 44 155 4 
ee, ey ee. ee 3 38 00 5 34 57 1 56 57 
BAGEL: csunvinv>cces cebmikwiunaseek Gee 5 36 40 1 58 40 
PTE ican do's sccpgsabh ieee ovens’ 3 38 00 5 38 03 2 00 03 


On Aug. 16 a race was sailed in a good N.E. breeze. 


‘The start was made at 4:08, and the times were: 





Finish. Elapsed. 
BUGED  wcignass cewdnesapeaeeersamiscareuccituns tel 5 34 32 1 26 32 
EEE -nvgubdecndocnve nts cveckenk Ghynsescbebencdee’ 1 30 O1 
SOD ncheus bbgtebens seven 1 31 58 
a, SO Te ee eee 1 36 12 
POUING MEle sens ccteetetucuscuscspscsssbemeeel 5 45 07 1 37 07 


The Herreshoff 51-Footers. 


THE following is from the Providence Bulletin of Aug. 


15; it is corroborated by similar reports from other 
sources : 





The two new yachts of the 51-foot racing class, Altair, 
owned by Cord Meyer, of New York, and Shark, owned 
by Lothrop Ames, of Boston, arrived at Bristol from 
Newport yesterday afternoon in bad condition from the 
rough seas they experienced in the Astor cup races of 
Monday. They are, if anything, in a worse condition 
than were the 70-footers after the last race in the series 
sailed for the Newport cup. Both had their bows twisted 
very badly and lifted upward to a greater angle at the 
forefoot than were the 70-footers. Cocked up in the air 
as are their forebodies, from a point below the waterline, 
the stems from a point just abaft of where the forestay 
leads to the deck bend downward, making the twist some- 
what suggestive of the form of the letter S. 

Shark was hauled out on the marine railway last even- 
ing to be repaired and have extra bracing. The frames 
were twisted and there were indications of the rudder 
post having started, one of the planks was broken, and the 
underbody showed indications of the planks working 
violently as the white wood of the edges of the planks 
— be seen. Oakum hung out of the seams forward 
aiso. 

Altair was hauled out on the Walker’s Cove marine 
railway this morning, and was probably a trifle worse 
off fhan Shark in her underbody, Shark having had metal 
braces on each side of her forefoot two weeks ago, which 
probably made her a trifle stiffer. Altair -had her stem 
scarf started by the strain forward so much that there 
was a seam open nearly its whole length a quarter of an 
inch in width above the scarf. The oakum hung out in 
strings under the forefoot, while water trickled out of the 
seams down toward the bottom of the lead. The ab- 
sence of metal keelsons in the construction of the boats 
naturally makes them weak when in a seaway, working 
the frames out of shape and making the planks see-saw 
with each other when carrying sail. 

Mineola, Mr. Belmont’s 70-footer, arrived this morn- 
ing for a new boom. 





The Fisher Cup. - 


On Aug. 18 Mr. Frank M. Gray, of the Royal Canadian 
Y. C., went to Charlotte, N. Y., as the representative of 
the club, bearing a formal challenge for the Fisher cup, 
now held by the Rochester Y. C. The cup will be de- 
fended by Genesee, now owned by C. M. Van Voorhis, of 
the Rochester Y. C., and the challenger will be repre- 
sented by either Beaver or Minota. These two yachts were 
sold after the Canada cup races of last year, Beaver to 
Dr. Garratt and others, and Minota to Mr. Beaumont 
Jarvis, all of the R. C. Y. C. Within the past two 
weeks Minota has been hauled out at her builder's 
yard, Oakville, and the lead added last year. on top of 
her original lead keel, with some inside ballast, has 
been transferred to the fore end of the keel, deeping 
it there, thus increasing the stability and adding to the 
lateral plane. Beaver has been unchanged since last 
year, and carries the same sail plan. Trial races between 
the two will be sailed this week, Mr. A€milius Jarvis 
handling Beaver and Mr. H. C. McLeod Minota. The 


cup races will probably be sailed off Chartotte on Sept. 
8, 10 and 11. 





Joke. 


I note with some interest and not a little concern the 
protest printed in the Forest Anp STREAM of Aug. 10 over 
the signature of Theo. Bering, Jr. The latter seems to 
think that I have much damaged the State of Texas ‘by 
referring to it as a land of “famine and pestilence.” and 
goes on to give statistics showing the size and dignity 
of his. native land. What I wrote regarding this com- 
monwealth was not primarily intended to cause the State 
to stop doing business. I called it, playfully, with a bit of 


Chicago persiflage, a land of “famine and _pistolence.”: 
Pistol. P-i-s-t-o-l. I reckon Mr. Bering knows where 
the expression “famine and pestilence” came from, and 
perhaps he may remember the former reputation Texas 
bore as the land of the pistol. I ought to have labeled 
that joke. Indeed, perhaps the proofreader killed it by 
correction, I don’t know, I am sure. The main thing is 
to assure Mr, Bering that I have eaten many square 
meals in Texas, and to eat some more, and that [ 
have a greater affection for no State and no people than 
for this same. If the wheels of her commerce have been 
temporarily clogged this unlabeled joke, I trust she 
may now hegin to do business again. Privately, I am of 
the opinion that the above joke might have been better, 
but it was as good as I could afford for the money I 
am getting. I savvy all that deep water improvement, 
etc., for I have been there. This was a deep water joke. 
E. Houacu. 





A. C. A, Membership. 


Western Division—R. H. Henkle. , 


Bijle Bange and Gallery 


Columbia. Pistol and Rifle Club. 


San Francisco, Aug. 5.—At the Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club 
on July 15 few were in atten , the majority being out camp- 
- and shooting game. Scores, Columbia target: 

Sack scores, rifle class emis N. Robinson 199, Dr. H. C. 












Trask 150. 
All comers’ rifle medal, 200yds.: 

A B Dorrell (Pope MOOD ccccy.ceokc 5533 5 617 2 4 65S 

21010 13 6610 8 8 

Rifle record: 

Dr J F Twist(22-15 Winchester).............+-++ --» 99 115 120 1% 
22 and .25 rifle medals, yds. : : 

BD Bees css vccceusesorcs - ©D 6B DW BD 3 

Dr J F Twist..... ‘ - 2 24 27 B 3 41 43 

Mrs C F Waltham --30 36 38 41 

G H Taubles........ 37 


Pistol record scores: Dr. J. F. Twist 75, N. Robinson 63. 
Twist revolver medal: Dr. J. F. Twist, 99, 99. ; 

Aug. 5.—Many of the members have returned. Dorrell-is on the 
sick list; Washburn, Daiss and Dr. Twist came to the range, but 
nee exertions at camp had destroyed their shooting equi- 
ibrium at targets, They rested. Dr. Twist invited us to feast upon 
his first buck, and such a banquet seldom falls to our lot! He held 
it at his bachelor quarters, and only one married man (O. 
Feudner) got in. Drs. Trask and Hunsaker are in the wilderness 


hunting bear and deer. If they are as l as Dr. Twist 
and as generous we shalf ve venison enough for this 
season. his luck has followed us. We, with oadliey and 


Becker, spent two weeks at Mr. M. W. Fairbanks’, 27 miles out 
of Cloverdale, and we sat down to venison at his table the first 
night out. He is one of the old-time hunters, sixty-two years 
old, and a fine shot now. He killed 2 spike-buck from his house 
while we were there with his .22-15 Maynard. The Maynard is his 
favorite. Little hunting was done by us, we preferring to talk 
and shoot with Mr. Fairbanks, who gave us much of his ex- 
perience in the past. He has a houseful of firearms, ancient and 
modern. Becker adhd Hoadley were our taken up with them 
and he very generously presented them each with an old-fashioned 
Colts powder and ball revolver. The .45 which Becker got was 
similar to one which, Mr. Failbanks said, was the only weapon 
he carried while tending his 20 miles of bear traps. He said he 
had shot as high as three deer a day with it, and kept a dairy 
farm of head supplied during the season with venison. 
Hoadley’s relic was a small Colts powder and ball revolver, ivory 
handle, gold-plated cylinders, and remainder silver-plated and 
yr engraved with an eagle in relief on the handle. Becker 
and Young took their revolvers, and used them largely duri 
their trip. Becker used King’s No. 1 Smokeless powder, bot 
Becker and Young doing very satisfactory work. Young's last four 
shots were four kills—two squirreds and two bluejays—one squirrel 
being over obo and the jays about 40yds. Becker killed a rabbit 
at 7é6yds. At 20yds, with King’s Smokeless and his Colts service, he 
welded four consecutive bullets together in an oak tree. They 
penetrated 3%in. 

Young eas four consecutive with oe Smokeless and his 
bullet (which weighs about 218grs.) in the l-ring at yds. These 
welded, but did not penetrate over 2in., being softer. Becker 
shot the regular bullet (.44 Russian), but hardened to about 1 to 
20. This seems necessary to get the best results With nitro 
powders. There is more joy in hitting small.game with a revolver 
or pistol than in killing large game with rifles. Young laments 
the loss of his pistol and revolver, which were cracked and ruined 
by nitro powder. 

Now for our home scores 


Du which were made under trying 
weather conditions. Class medals, one entry, members only, rifle, 
200yds., off-hand shooting. Experts: 


TO Rant tcabsnse>beseass tebtene 1491359 6 4 7659 
Buck Gaede ..cicsiesisii.. biGic cave 93542315 8 2146 
Sharpshooters: 
G Bariey (.zo-2v Winchester repeater).5 9 7 2 411 914 8 10~79 
Marksmen: Mrs. C. F. Waltham 122. 
Pistol, class medals, S0yds. Experts: F. O. Young 57, G. M. 
Barley 64. 
Marksmen: Mrs. G. Mannel 78, Mrs. C. F. Waltham &, G. 


Mannel 86, O. Feudner 113. 
Back scores shot with revolver: 
O_Feudner........... Ssh E ocnn ctddaachh én pane 119 107 9% 104 78 101 


Feudner likes this weapon and will excel with it undoubted! 
if he persists: with it as he has the shotgun. ee 7. 


All comers’ re-entry matches, S0yds. Pistol medals: 








Ed Hovey........... Pike Dek daeesceke 444446318 42 
873572643 3-8 
35611737641 3 
Other scores were: F, O. Young, 55, 59; P. Becker, 58; Mrs. 
Manne! 85. 
os serene medal: 
asians anidGa cen Sn96 vcs geeuh sagtner tein piaats oy 
Be AD MMR oi eine wh o0.000sck vcvawesce dosgshdiaath ore & ee 2S 
Pe ES baiiaboiniche cbayisodedseyvesh tocetsaheide 125 
-22 and .25 rifle medal: 
cont F Kuhnle 23 23 6% 2 31 
& pened Sblppseesed céogees 
QT osc ccscsindaevece 33 
FEED Is cbdkés ctopeiacesy oft 
Rifle, 200yds. : 
F O Young.............. sicbicvodse 5254848347 1-4 
9262 3 618 6 441 
Other scores were: A. H. Pape 69, G. Mannel 74, 86, 
Military and repeating, moor count: P. Becker (.30-30 


carbine), 46, 45, 44, consecutive. 
Record scores, bo yds. Pistol: 


Mr. Prichard 49, 61, 64; G. 
Mannel 72; Mrs. Manne! 72. the ae S 


F. O. Younc, Sec’y. 





Elite Schuetzen Corps. 

B —At the. regular i hly shoot Elite 
Schentegh Listas on Aug. 4 at Cypress Hills Park z ‘pllonite 
scores were : 

P Ambra. .o.0ckssceicsececatdeed 22 15 23 22 18 23 22 23 2 2-215 
, BB bate os 11 B20 
ais a Sic inc penne 23 20 20 20 19-207 
17 19 0 28 0 21 33 ie 9 Soo 
J Mawbeiaae. . 560050005 50ccs0e0. +p ee aeron a 
anRERET HS 
F A Schlitz, MDiv eeseeee sessed ss 2 20 23 18 
Bib it i i usb 
CUuARLEA annie, S&, M, 











Crxcinnati, O.—Thie ning | te thadé in regular 
competition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association on 
Aug. 20 at Four-Mile House, Reading road. Conditions: 200yds., 
off-hand, at the standard American target.) Hasenzahl was de- 
clared champion for the day with the fine score of 91. Thermometer 


registered 98. Light wind, 4 to 8 o’clock:" 
HigageGle si sce. sconces tr os incatsenns § $9 810101010 8 9 9—91 
. 0 9 8 8 710 6 8 9 88 
8 8 81010 7 i 6 10 8—82 
Rohets ess. 3 os open ea nmetaraes - $10 8 81010 78 9-87 
610 78 8 73 9 9 8-83 
7910 7 710 7 710-83 
PRE oe a5 cc iris ccs bide ob Oukwee 709969 910 9 6S 
9.9 7.910 6 8 7 710—82 
910 9 8 9 610 6 6 9-82 
Gindele sud...da. ovtstled 32.38 «eee10 91010 8 6 9 8 8 6-8 
99710 9 8 510 6 9—8 
998 71010 9 5 6 881 
Drabe tiX. 26006006 bPe dev ccduvebsiod 889610799 5 879 
60689383979 96 
310 76878 6 6 672 
Jomaches.ses6K ein ose d0se an eb. da - 7777979 51010—-8 
wW8 6910 8 67 6 88 
; 767980 98 5 7% 
Tee FF. iaio cassava 6h sabacete 858778 78 810-% 
057868969 47 
769875 78 8 TT 
TOG Ti cdiiccs ccc occllian pededdeseee 679895679 84 
0986893 74 71 
6610 46539 8 5-#2 





Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Francisco, Aug. 13.—The weather conditions at Shell 
Mound range were unfavorable yesterday, as it was foggy. The 
range, however, was well patronized. Capt. L. Siebe, the pro- 
prietor, is making improvements preparatory to the big “‘Bundes- 
fest” next July. All Coast marksmen are a unit in their efforts 
to make this shooting festival a success. We hope to have a large 
delegation from cast of the Rocky Mountains. Scores of yesterday: 

Germania Schuetzen Club monthly class medal shoot: First 
champion class, F, P. Schuster, 227, 216; second champion class 
R. Stettin, 206, 201. First class, J. F. Bridges, 218, ; second 
class, D.. Salfield, 202, 200; third class, J. Beuttler, 177, 171; best 
first shot, J. F. Bridges, 24; best last shot, F. P. Schuster, 25. 

San Francisco Schuetzen Verein monthly medal shoot: Cham- 
pion, D. B. Faktor, 449; first class, R. Stettin, 405; second class, 
not filled: fourth class, J. Beuttler, 365; best first shot, D. B 
Faktor, 25; best last shot, F. Schuster, 24. 

Norddeutscher Schuetzen Club monthly bullseye shoot: F. P. 
Rust 368, F. Rothjun 460, ii P. Schuster 840, J. De Wit 858, G. 
Schultz 909, F. Koch 932, H. ee 1,069, D: Salfield 1,175, H. 
Base’ 1,198, J. Gefken 1,287, A. Moeker 1,297, W. Gottschalk 
1,298. 


Independent Rifles’ regular monthly medal shoot: Corp. P.- 


Schonig 438, C. Iverson 27, Seay: G. Mitchell 38, C. Schefer 23, R. 
Bither 29, J. H. Kuhlke 44, H. Gaetgen, Jr., 20, H. Felix 26, H. 
Gaetgen 34; Lieut. E. Moenning 34, J. W. Reiley 8, F. Brink- 
mann 21, D, Steffens 27, A. olfgramm 14, Dr. W. A. Meier- 
dierks 34, Sergt. J. Heinbokel 17, -H, Marzholf 35, F. Schmidt 29. 

Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Ciub rifle scores.—Gold medal: 
D. B. Faktor, 222; A. B. Dorrel, 213, 213, Silver medal: J. F. 
Budges, 201, 211; H. Hinkle, 210, 206. Bushnell trophy: D. W. 
McLaughlin, 216, 214, 223, 217; F. P. Schuster, 207. Second class 
trophy: J. Killimann,. 208, 197, 199, 193; G. Tammeyer, 194. 

All comers” pistol, H0yds.: J. E. Gorman, 93, 95; M. J. White, 91; 
W. Bennett, 79; L. C. Hinkel, 78. Roget. 





Rifle Notes. 


At Riverhead, L. I., a rifle club was recently formed, with officers 
as follows: President, Col. James Storer, of Aquebogue; Vice- 
Presidents, George O. Benjamin, of Riverhead, and John H. 
Corwin and Oliver Corwin, of Aquebo ue; Soret, John Bag- 
shaw, of Riverhead; Treasurer, W. F. Flanagan, of Riverhead. 


The Zettler Rifle Club’s programms for the remainder of the 
season is as follows: Aug, 26, Sept. 9 and 23, and Oct. 14. 


The Savage Arms Co., of Utica, N. Y., have received a cablegram 
from Paris, conveying the information that they have been 
awarded the gold medal for the finest firearms. 


| Grayshooting. © 


if you want your shoot to be announced here send to 
the 











; Fixtures. 
{INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENTS. 


Sept. 12-13.—Salem, N. Y.—Interstate Association’s tournament, 
under auspices of the Osoma Valiey Gun Club. 





Aug. 22.—New Haven, Conn.—Tournament of the New Haven 
Gun Grub. John E. Bassett, Sec’y. | 5 

Aug. 22-23.—Oswego, N. Y.—Riverside Gun Club’s tournament; 
$100 added. G. W. Tully, Sec’y. 

Aug. 23-24.—Worcester, Mass.—Grand tournament of the Worces- 
ter Sportsmén’s Club. m to all. “A. W. Walls, Sec’y. 

Aug. 23-24.—Lafayette, Ind—Tournament of the Lafayette Gun 
Club, under sanction of the League. J. Blistian, Sec'y. 

Aug. 23-25.—Arnold Park, Lake Okoboji—Amateur Park tourna- 
ment. < 

Aug. 24.—Watson’s Park, Chicago, Iil.—J. & R. Elliott, chal- 
lenger, against E, S. Graham, Ider, in a contest for the 
Dupont Smokeless Powder Championship trophy. Begins at 2 
oe 2—Walhalla, S. C Shotgun tournament, of the Semi 

ug. 24.—Wa , Ss. Cm n - 
Centennial, under auspices of the Walhalla Gun Club. J. A. Steck, 
Sec’y-Treas. é : F 

Aug. 2526.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Tournament of Wisconsin League 

— oa Arnold’s Park, Okoboji Lake, Ia—The Indian 
ug. .—Arnold’s Park, i — 
tournament; $100 added. T. A. Marshall, Sec’y, Keithsburg, Ill. 

Sept. 1-8—Hamilton, Ont.—Hamilton Gun Club’s tournament. 

Sept. 3—Schenectady, N. Y.—Fourth annual Labor Day tourna- 
cee & the agpenataly Gun Club; bluerocks and magautrap. 
} , », . - 
oe 3. —~Trenton, , J—Labor Day, tournament of the Walsrode 
jun Clu . y. 

Sept. 3—Seven ear Pottsville, Pa.—All-day shoot of the 
Pottsville Game and Fish Protective Association. — 

Sept.. 3 ome, Mass.—Haverhill Gun Club’s open tourna- 
ment; distance icap. 

Sept. 3.—Merid Conn.—Fifth annual Labor Da tournament 
of the Parker Gun Club; $5 added. C. S. Howard, Sec’y. 

Sept. 3-4.—Blandon P, Richmond Va.—First annual tourna- 
ment of the Virginia Tra poten Asses under the auspices 
of the West End Gun e birds and targets. Franklin 
Stearns, Mgr. : 

3-4.—Muncie, Ind.—Two-day tournament of the Magic oy 


Gun Club. One day at targets, one day at sparrows. 


gam 90 SSS Tvan Beach, Oneida Lake, N. ¥.—E. D. Fulford’s 

ye Platte, Neb.—Tournament of the Buffalo Bill 

Gun_Clab-o8 Cody’s Scout’s Rest Ranch; $250 added. Geo. 

Sept. ch —Wichita, Kan—Tournament of Kansas State Sports 

men’s Association. ~ G. * Sec’y. 

cee eee —Tournament of the Sherbrooke Gun 
13.—Homer, 


, T—Annual of the Triangular 
_ Gon Club; one day targets; one day live birds. C. B. Wiggins, 


“cai iba Sait Ar Oy Wash, Me De 


a -- . -_ — -- 


Sept. 14—Salem, N, Y.—Live-bird shoot of the Osoma Vall 
Gun Club. William L. Campbell, Secy. - 
Sept. 14-15.—Platte City, Mo.—Trap shoot of the Platte City Gun 
Club. S, Redman, Sec 


y. 
18-21.—St, spn, Ont.—Tem Donley’s fourth annual . 
birds an oe 


tournament; live ae. 

Sept. 19-20.—Zanesville, O.—Tournament of the Zanesville Gun 
Club. L. A. Moore, Sec’y. 

Sept. 27:28.—Erie, Pa.—First annual target tournament of the 
= = and Gun Club; $100 added money. W. S. Bookwalter, 

Sept. 28 ‘and Nov. 13.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn.—Under auspices 
of the Greater New York Gun Club; three-men team race; 20 live 
birds per man; 29yds. Members: of an gig me gun club in 
the U. S. are eligible, Commences at 2 P. M. Sweepstake shoot- 
ing commences at 10 A. M. Mr. L. Schortemeier and Dr. A. A. 
Webber, managers, : 

Oct. 2-4.—Swanton, Vt.—Robin Hood Gun Club’s three days’ 
tournament. 

Oct. 11.—Greensburg, Ind.—Tournament of the Greensburg Gun 
Club. C. D. Tillson, Sec’y. 

Oct. 12-14.—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Gun Club’s tournament; 

ets and live birds. Emile Pragoff, Sec’y. 

ct. 9 and Nov. 23.—Hackensack Bridge and Rutherford Road, 
N. J.—Under auspices of the Moonachie Gun Club; three-men 
team race; 20 live birds per man; 29yds. Members of any organized 
gun club in the U. S. are eligible. Commences at 2 P. M. Sweep- 
stake shooting commences at 10 A. M. Mr. L. H. Schortemeier 
and Dr. A. A. Webber managers. 

N. J.—South Side Gun Club, target shoot every Satur- 
day afternoon. 
CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 

Aug. 23.—Interstate Park, Queens.—August contest for the 
Dewar trophy. 

Aug. 25.—Interstate Park.—Two-men team race, at 50 live birds 
between Dr. Wm. Wynn and T. W. Morfey vs. Dr. A. A. Webber 
and G. Hagedorn. g 

Sept. 3.—Interstate Park.—Labor Day shoot of the New Utrecht 
Gun Club; live birds and targets. 

Sept. 11 and Oct. 26.—Interstate Park, Queens.—Under auspices 
of Medicus Gun Club; three-men team race; 20 live birds per 
man; 29yds.. Members of any regularl 2 gun club in the 
U. S. are eligible. Commences at *2 p. M. Sweepstake shooting 
commences at 10 A. M. Mr. L. H. Schortemeier and Dr. A. A. 
Webber, managers. 

Monthly contest for the Dewar trophy till June, 1902; handicap; 
25 live birds; $5 entrance. First contest took place June 20, 1900. 

Interstate Park, Queens.—Weekly shoot of the New Utrecht Gun 
Club—Saturdays. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided uniess otherwise reported. Mail 
ali such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 46 Broad- 
way, New York 











The Interstate Association’s trapshooting tournament given for 
the Osoma Valley Gun Club, Salem, N. Y., Sept. 12 and 13, has 
a programme of ten events each day—seven at 15 targets, $1.50 
entrance, and three at 20 targets, $2 entrance. Bluerocks 1% cents 
each, included in all entrances. Shooting commences at 10 o’clock 
the first day and 9 o’clock the second day. To reach the grounds 
from the south, trains leaving Troy, N. Y., at 7:45 and 10 A. M. 
and 1:55 and 5 P. M. reach Salem in less than two hours. 
From the north, trains leaving Rutland, Vt., at 8:30 A. M. 
and 3:45 P. M. reach Salem in less than two hours. 
The club’s shooting grounds are about five minutes’ walk 
from hotel headquarters. The Rose system will govern the 
division of moneys in the ratios 8, 5, 3 and 2. Guns 
and ammunition forwarded to The Ondawa, Salem, N. Y., will be 
delivered on the shooting grounds free of Charge. Loaded shells 
will be for sale on the grounds. A special purse of $15 will be 
presented by the Osoma Valley Gun Club to the expert shooter 
making the highest percentage shooting through the entire pro- 
gramme; and a $10 gold piece to the amateur making the best 
percentage shooting at not less than three-quarters of the targets 
specified in the programme. On Friday, Sept. 14, the club will 
hold a live-pigeon shoot, of which the events are as follows: Five 
birds, $8, four moneys; 7 birds, $5, five moneys; 10 birds, $7, six 
moneys; 15 birds, $10, two moneys for every ten entries or frac- 
tion thereof; high guns. Other events to suit the shooters. Birds 
25 cents. Handicaps, as far as possible, to be arranged according 
to the schedule of the Grand American Handicap. Headquarters 
for sportsmen, The Ondawa House and the Central House. The 
eminent trapshooting general, Elmer E. Shaner, will command on 
the firing line, during the tournament. Mr. William L. Campbell 
is the club’s secretary. 


The programme of the Schenectady Gun Club’s Labor Day 
(Sept. 3) shoot presents twelve events at bluerocks thrown from 
a magautrap. ‘There are two events at 5 pairs, $1.15 entrance; 
four at 15, $1.25; four at 10, $1.15, 65 cents and 40 cents; one at 20, 
$1.30, and one miss-and-out, 25 cents. Money divided 40, 30, 2 
and 10 per cent., except No. 6, at 10 targets, 65 cents entrance, 
which has two moneys, 60 and 40 per cent., and No. 9, which has 
16 targets, 40 cents entrance, one’ money. Targets 2 cents. 
Manufacturers’ experts and professional shooters may enter for 
targets only. Others may shoot for targets only if they wish to do 
so. Lunch and shells may be obtained on the grounds. Take the 
Union avenue trolley cars at the Edison House, going east to the 
golf links, at 7, 22, 37 and 42 minutes past every hour. Shells, 
guns, ete., sent care of V. Wallburg, captain of the Schenectady 
zun Club, will be delivered on the shooting grounds free. Shooting 
commences at 10 o’clock. 


The Times states as follows: ‘Aug. 18—Members of the Key- 
stone Shooting League are preparing for their coming match with 
the Phenix Gun Club team, which will be shot on the grounds 
at Holmesburg Junction next Saturday. As the team match calls 
for 50 targets per man the shoot yesterday was at a like number, 
a prize being awarded to tlie high gun, which was won by Howar 
Ridge, who broke 47 out of ®. The ae were thrown very 
fast, and aided by a strong wind they made very difficult targets 
for the marksmen to hit. he shooting was in two strings of 25 
each. In the first string Ridge broke out straight, Mink second 
with 23. In the second string Ridge lost his first target and fin- 
ished with 22. Early in the afternoon John Hallowell and B. F. 
McFadden. shot a match at 50 live birds, Hallowell winning by 
killing his # straight.” 

Rn 


For some weeks Mr. T. W. Morfey, Chief of the Bird Depart- 
ment at Interstate Park, and by pee of. good shooting, chief of 
shooters about New York, has been considering the matter of 
openly challenging any three shooters of New Jersey to a match 
at 100 birds each, the three matches to be shot on the same day at 
Interstate Park. When asked about the jar and fatigue of shooting 
at 300 birds in one day, he-tilted up his nose scornfully and de- 
clared it was as easy to shoot at birds in one day as it was to 
drink a lemonade in August. But first-class shots are nearly as 

lentiful as first-class mosquitoes in New Jersey, and if they (the 
first-class shots) should hear of ey * craving there might be 
blood on the moon, figuratively. Still, Morfey is a gladiator at 
present. So there you are. 


Elsewhere in our columns will be found an acceptance of Mr. 
Elliott’s challenge to Mr. Gilbert, to contest for the E C cup, 
emblematic of the imate target le ot Amer 
Aug. 31 and Arnold’s Park, Ia., are the time and place fixed upon 
for the match. s are that Mr. Elliott will be a 
— in the latter part of the month, for Mr. E, S. 
yal 


m' has accepted his challenge to contest for the Dupont 
ae and upon Aug. 24 wd Watson’s Park as the date 
place, 


Mr. L. A. Moore, setretaty-treasurer of th 
Club, under oom of Aug. 15, writes us as follows: “Please an- 
nounce through RST AND STREAM the ene J *dates for the 
tournament to be given by the Zanesville, O.,°Gun Club. In 
_ of Sept. 27, as formerly announced, change’to Sept. 19 and 

. At the request of numerous prominent s * who have 
signified their desire to be present, the above change'was made. 
From present indications, the attendance will be very large, the 
team event alone insuring forty-eight shooters booked to date. As 
this is a handicap tournament, the amateur here has protection all 
sufficient, and no doubt will be largely in the majority. The 
programme will be out soon. Any one desiring a copy can re- 
ceive same by writing to L. A. Moore, secretary.” 


Concerning the Twin City Gun Club, of Royersford,. Pai, the 
Press has this to say: “The old Twin City Gun Club, has, .dis- 


banded, and Aug. 11 a new club was organized, which will con- . 


tinue to tise the same name. These officers were elected: President, 
Samuel Hines; Vice-President, George Quay; Secretary, George 
Diethl; Treasurer, Jaceb Johnson; Captain, H. E. Buckwalter. 
Seventeen names were secured on the charter. The club decided 
to change its present quarters, and will locate its club house 
in D. Sower’s meadow, along the troMey line near Spring City. 
They also decided to hold an all-day shoot on the new groun 
Tuesday, Sept. 11.” - 


Capt. A. W. du Bray (Gaucho), the distinguished representative 
of Parker Brothers, recently visited the city of Winnipeg, Man., 
and, as will be noted on referring to his communication, ““Rem- 
iniscences of Winnipeg,” published this week in our trap column 
he is profoundly impressed by the genuine sportsmanship an 
hospitality of that far Northland, though, strange to say, the far 
North, to residents of Winnipeg, is considered as being a thou- 
sand mjles further toward the North Pole. Frankness compels 
us to say, however, that Capt. du Bray’s experiences in Winnipeg 
were not a one-sided affair, for the true sportsmen of that city 
were gainers in forming his acquaintance as he was in forming 
theirs. R 


The programme of the Annual Summer Target Tournament, held 
under the auspices of the Hamilton Gun Club, Hamilton, Conn., 
Sept. 1 and 3, announces $279.25 in cash and prizes. There are 
twelve events on each day, 10, 15, and 20 targets, based on 10 cents 
entrance, excepting No. 10 on the first day, a merchandise event 
at 10 targets, 2 cents entrance, and Nos. 6 and 10 on the second 
day, the first of which is a handicap at 25 targets, $3 entrance, for 
the Bell organ, and the second a three-men team race, 25 targets 
per man, per man, entrance. These special events are open to 
Canadians only. Manufacturers’ agents and experts may shoot 
for targets only. The Rose system will govern the division of the 
moneys. ® 


The New Utrecht Gun Club will open its fall season at Inter- 
state Park with an all-day shoot on Labor Day, Sept. 3, when, in 
addition to the regular club shoots, a series of open sweepstakes 
will be provided at both pigeons and inanimates. These events 
will be open to every one, but the club reserves the right to reject 
any entries that may be objectionable. In addition to the sweeps, 
the club will offer appropriate trophies to the winner in both club 
and open events. R 


Mr. F. E. Sinnock, of Newark, again made good his title to hold 
ossession of the E C os emblematic of the championship of 
ew Jersey, in his contest last Saturday, with Mr. H. H. Stevens, 
the challenger, of New Brunswick. The score was 46 to 45, Im- 
mediately after the contest the holder was challenged by Mr. 
Wm. B. Widmann, of Yardville, N. J., and the challenge was ac- 
cepted. a 


On Saturday of this week there will be-a two-men team race at 
Interstate Park gore between the redoubtable gladiators Dr. 
Wm. Wynn and Mr. T. W. Morfey on the one side, and Dr. A. A 
Webber and G. Hagedorn on the other. It is a handicap race 
at 50 birds, the contestants standing respectively at 30, 33, and 
28yds. This should be a close and interesting race under the 
novel conditions. ® 


The programme of the Worcester Sportsmen’s Club, published 
elsewhere in our columns, is of special interest to shooters, par- 
ticularly New England shooters. here will be a contest for the 
championship of New England, and a three-men team race, be- 
sides the other programme events. Mr. A. B. F. Kinney, of 
Worcester, has donated $50 in cash to the tournament. 


In our report of the ‘match between- Messrs, Widmann and Page 
at Yardville, N J., published in Forest anp Stream last week, 
it was mistakenly stated that the match was for 50 cents a side, 
whereas it was for $50 a side. The match was at 50 live birds, and 
the very excellent scores of 48 to 47 were incompavably above any 
50-cent limitations. 


Mr. Ansley H. Fox, of Baltimore, writes us under date of Aug. 
18 that “Out of the local and out-of-town shoots which I have 
attended this week I have scored 510, an average of over per 
cent. on the entire 542 shots. 1 have only been using a pump 
gun for the past ninety days.” 


The October shoot of the series given under the management of 
Mr. L. H. Schertemeier and Dr. A. A. Webber, at Outwater’s 
grounds, is fixed fer.Oct. 9, instead of Oct. 19, as at first an- 
nounced. The dates of the series will be found fully set forth 
in our “Trap Fixtures.” e 


At the Brantford Gun Club’s shoot, Brantford, Can., Mr. C. A. 
Montgomery, of Brantford, won the silver cup given by the club 
for high average, he making the excellent performance of .923 
per cent. & 


The Dansville, N. Y., Gun Club has fifteen events in the pro- 
gramme of its Labor Day shoot, Sept. 3. The events are at 10, 15 
and 20 targets, $1, $1.50 and $2 entrance, with a liberal guarantee 
of money, Targets 2 cents. Shooting commences at 9:30. 


In the contest for the championship of the Yonkers, N. Y., 


Gun Club recently, a 50-target event, the second one for the cup,.’, 


Mr. A. Rowland was the winner with a score of 39. 
Bernarv Wares. 





Brockton Gun Club. 


_Brocxton, Mass., Aug. 11.—It was a very hot day, and we. all 
did some very r shooting. Nos. 1 to 5 was the handicap prize 


shoot; No. 7 the handicaps; Nos. 9 to 11 were singles; Nos; 12 

to 14 doubles. 

Events: 12345678 sua Bae 
8 910 8 944 347 6.. .. 8.710 
- 878 8 78 947 7 6 9.6.6 6 
6 8 8 8 8381149 8 6....7.5.. 
O20 2. OFA OF ns. oc sasipgi dence 
8 8 6 7 8371350 7678 7.. 
9 7-2 6.8 20.0 B.S OB is. cu ca ce 
8874 6331043...., 
SP eke. Wied on 4s. a 
$9108 78967. onda 
OS 6; 3. Baa we sav ee 
& 5.768.472 .. 





A. F. Leoxarn, See’y. 


In the Lowisana Lowlands. 


Appearing first in Forest awp Stream, these little stories are 
reseued from the oblivion of yesterday’s newspaper in answer td the 
ind of many readers. Col. Mather stands sponsor for the 
renee of the incidents upon which the sketches are based 
in his statement that they happened while he was engaged in the 
Louisiana Lowlands collecting specimens for the United States 
Fish Commission. The dialect is wonderfully well imitated, the 
incidents amusing, and the character studies admirably done. 





Breezy, sound entertaining, these stories are among the best 
Southern tales that have appeared for many a year.—Philadelphiga 
Ledger. f 
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Trapshooting in the Past and Present. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is so many years since I fired my first shot over the traps 
that I hardly realize how the years have slipped away, -I had been ¢ 
shooting in the covers in this section for some and although 
my first attempts on our fast-flying ruffed grouse elusive wood- 
cock were rather unsatisfactory, 1 kept on, and constant practice, 
combined with a little common sense, brought a most decided im- 
provement. chine 

To me then, as to others who were new to such work, killing a 
pigeon at 2lyds. rise looked very easy. Practical work, however, 
showed that I could not always kill tem. In those days trap- 
shooting meant 2lyds. rise, ground trap, one barrel, gun below 
elbow until the bird was on the wing, with an 80yd. boundary. 

As I look back to the old deys on the grounds of the Tremont 
Gun €lub, of Boston, I think we enjoyed ourseives fully as much, 
if not more, as at any of the more recent tournaments where 
graven images took the place of live birds, and where the princi- 
pal object seems to be to use up as many targets and cartridges 
as possible, and to give every one so much shooting that one day 
is all an ordinary shooter wants for some time. 

At tournaments in times past the gun was held below the elbow 
until the bird was on the wing. Only one barrel used. Now, I 
claim that with the expert of to-day holding his gun at the 
shoulder, pointing at the trap before the word “Pull” is uttered, 
and with the use of both barrels (even though the rise be 30yds. 
instead of 2lyds.), a pigeon stands much less chance of getting 
away than under the old rules. I do not wish to underestimate 
in the least the skill of the present expert. Will any of them under- 
take to equal some of their best scores as made under present rules 
by shocting at selected birds, gun below the elbow, use of one 
barrel, 2iyds. rise, 80yds. boundary? 

With the advent of the artificial targets, the Legowsky clay 
pigeon, and its successors of asphalt make, tournaments multiplied 
in all parts of the country. It was always easy to have an 
abundant supply of the graven images on hand, whereas with live 
pigeons it was often the reverse. : - 

While the supply of wild pigeons held out it was easier to get 
enough oftentimes, but what birds they usually proved to be! 
After being crated about, they no more resembled a wild pigeon 
in its natural condition than does a crow in its flight resemble a 
ruffed grouse. Plunge traps usually had to be used to get them 
off the ground at all. eo 

To return to the tournaments: At first, such events at artificial 
targets were well attended. They were open to all. In my time 
I have taken part in shooting contests in many parts of the 
country from Canada to New Orleans, and the tournament having 
the largest attendance of actual shooters and where the money was 
paid in freely was at the first Legowsky clay pigeon tournament at 
Grand Crossing, Chicago, in the spring of 1884. 

About a year after the above event, the “kicker” begau to be 
heard from, and he and his relatives have been very much on 
hand ever since. The kicker as 1 have met him was never much 
of a shot. He came of the stock which might shoot for a genera- 
tion without improving. When he made numerous misses they 
were accepted as a matter of fact, and the usual remark, “It is of 
no use, I cannot break such targets!” 

The men who became good shots (some of them no better 
adapted physically than those who did not improve) and who 
therefore won were those who took pains to improve who when 
they missed certain shots knew that it was on account of poor 
holding. ‘ , 

At the third tournament of the Legowsky Clay Pigeon Co., at 
Springfield, O.,in the spring of 1885, the question arose of what to do 
in order that the men who could not shoot (and who apparently 
never would take pains enough to learn) would win as much as 
the good shot. It seems to me that this question has been a 
puzzle ever since, and bids fair to continue so, 

No doubt many of the shooters who attended the Legowsky 
tournaments at Chicago, New Orleans and Springfield remember 
Ben Teipel, of the Cincinnati Club. Teipel could shoot as well 
as the best of us, both with his gun and his mouth. Should there 
be what Edger, of Marlboro, Mass., called a “jaw” going on, Ben 
was sure to take part. Eloquence, however, was not his strong 
point; yet at a well attended meeting one night during the 
tournament at Springfield, O., where the question of handicapping 
or barring certain good shooters came up, Teipel made the first 
and, so far as 1 know, the only speech of his life. His language 
may not have been as choice as it could have been, yet it was 
practical, s 

As I remember, he said: 
years ago. I could sot shoot ver 
tournaments I put in my money an 
up my mind that I must learn to 
I kept pegging away, and now I can shoot as well as the fellows 
who used to beat me. Now some of you say, Bar him out,’ or 
‘Handicap him so that he cannot win. To —— with such rules. 
Learn to shoot as I did or stay at home. , 

Now I am out of trapshooting, and have been practically for 
some ten years past. en I was in it I claim that I was second 
to no one from New England, and my record then as made in open 
competition will prove it. To-day am one of the “has beens. 
I am told, however, by some of the old-timers that tournaments, 
narticularly in New England, are growing poorer every year (as 
S as attendance of men who shoot through the programme, win 
or lose, is concerned). re 

I recently attended a tournament of the Boston Association 
at Wellington, Mass. This tournament was advertised as one at 
which the poor shot would compete on even terms with the expert. 
The manager of the above tournament is one of New England’s 
best expert-amateurs. His showing as such was proven time after 
time. y first meeting (to my recollection) with this gentleman 
was some years since at the outlet of Lake Rossignol, in Nova 
Scotia. It was just coming out with a bull moose which I had 
shot, while he was just starting in. I certainly admire his 
courage in attempting to run a tournament satisfactorily to all. 
Settling the Chinese question (to me) would be as easy. Well 
the tournament was well attended. When our party reached the 
goa there were in all some 


“I started out as a trapshooter a few 
well, and when I went to 
never saw it again. I made 

shoot better or stay at home. 


twenty men with guns on hand. 
was glad to see the old grounds again (I had not been there for 
some ten years). 
. The vaeeen O. R. Dickey said, “Stark, I am glad to see you 
I have not seen so many men on the old grounds for 
As the time passed, shooters (or at least men with 
guns) kept arriving. They did not show up with the promptness 
of the ola days. Still there were a good many. The programme 
gave a certain number of events, and~in some cases there were 
something over sixty entries; but it seems that quite a percentage 
entered for the targets only. In no event was the entrance fee 
over $1.80, including targets. Just think of it! Shooting simply 
for practice. Tournaments were different in the old days. Never- 
theless, i am glad I was there. A few of the old-timers were on 
hand. Most or them plainly showed they were old fellows. 7. Hi. 
Keller, of Peters cartridge fame, was on hand, and I was glad to 
meet him again, even if I have a slight grudge against him, inas- 
much as he gave me a_little advertising some years since, as 
being present at a New England tournament armed only with an 
umbre Tee Kay had a sort of irritating effect on me, ee 
at our last meeting. He is not as young as he was once, an 
what is provokin be does not show his age as he should. It is 
very evident he has an easy time and nothing to think or worry 
about except getting a good dinner, and the way in which he 
kept the scant supply o' waiters busy proves my statement. I 
never had any cause to think Tee Kay was much of a shot, and 
I really think he has lost none of his skill. vee 
There was a time when it would have been a picnic for me to 
have tackled him. To-day—well! I have nothing to say except that 
if he will come up to Concord on Labor Day, pt. 3, I will shoot 
him a friendly race on the grounds of the Concord Club for a box 
f quickest-on-earth cartridges, or any other reasonable stake. 
by should he prefer to visit me at the old homestead after Sept. 
48 I should be happy to entertain him, and will rantee that if 
he wil] follow me through our covers for a couple of days I will 
“give fim some shots at our elusive ruffed grouse and tee 
im thet he will not exterminate many of them, and also that he 
will lose @ few pounds, which I think he can spare. You are a 
good fellow; Tee Kay, and I mean all«I have said. You are the 
wonly oné of the old gang on whom age leaves no trace, and whose 
skill with the neither grows more nor less. Come up and visit 
me, and I will introduce you to some good fellows, and you can 
either sell or give away a few of your quickest-on-earth cartridges, 
and thus combine business with pleasure, and you may have all 
the grouse both of us kill. Cc. M. Srarx. 
Dunsarron, N. H., Aug. 16, 


once more. J 
a long time. 





Platte Gun Club’s Programme. 


Tue Platte City Gun Club has issued the programme of its fall 
wn eae nor think fford to miss the fall shoot of the 

“We do not think you can afford to miss 
Platte ay Gun Club at Platte City,"Mo., Sept. 14 and 15. We 
have as ‘fine a background as could*ask, and a magautrap and 
a set of expert traps. We wil ae ‘only 1 cent for targets, and 
divide the remainder of the purse the Rose system, viz.: 15- 
target events, four moneys, 6, 5, 4, 3; events, five moneys, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
78.8 4 8; Soxarget event, six moneys, 7 6 6 4 3,2 Interstate 
“On Friday, Sept. 14, events 1 to 9will be at 15 bluerocks, entrance 


$1.00; event 10 at 25 bluerocks, 
“On Saturday, t. 15, events 1 to 9 will be at 15 bluerocks, en- 
oe ped ae] at Seana, entrance i 
is being purely an amateur s' experts manufacturers’ 
agents will not be mitted to coma the division of the purses, 


but we will be to : 
of the targets, see and have them shoot for the price 
“We will furnish tents and camp on the unieciiend 


entire shoot, and Friday night have a good old time ato the 
camp-fire, feasting upon fried fish and old-time Virginia burgoo, 
peapaven by two Ransas City epicurian sportsmen whose reputation 
as burgoo masters is second only to their prowess at the traps. 
Our club boasts of perhaps the best fisherman in the State, and 
as the Platte River a s in excellent fish he assures you all 
you can devour, and you will be interested in hearing how he 
coat —, s sve 
“This combining an outing with a shoot is a novel thing, and we 
think a good thing—'twill add years to your life. . 
“Come, shoot, eat, drink and be merry with us, for to-morroy 
you may die. A. D. Park is president; S. Redman, secretary.” 


Worcester Sportsmen’s Club’s Programme. 


Tue following invitation and programme has been issued by the 
Worcester Sportsmen's Club for its grand tournament at Worcester, 
Mass., on ug. 23 and 24. We suggest to the management, not 
as from fault-finding, but from friendly interest, that its han licaps 
are very faultily arranged, as 18yds. is practically no handicap at 
all for an expert, nor is 14yds. any advantage to the novice. e 
true theory is to set the expert back so that he will have real 
difficulties and weer gl bring him down to the level of the average 
shooter, who should be at a mark whereat he can perform best. 
At 18yds, the ex has no such difficulties 
l4yds. has practically all the faults and failings that he has at 


~—. 
ollowing is the circular: 

“We extend an invitation to all shooters to come, and we trust 
this programme will be satisfactory to all. If you cannot come 
o- this programme to your friend and invite him to come. We 

ope to have 100 shooters, and will be prepared to accommodate 
them, and = them all the shooting they want. Shooting will 
begin each day promptly at 9 o’clock, and the following programme 
will be shot: 

“On Thursday, Aug. 23, Nos. 1, 2, 5 and 6 are distance handi- 
caps at 10 targets, with an entrance fee of 70 cents; Nos. 3 and 4 
are open events at 15 targets, entrance $1.30; No. 7, 25 targets, 
open, entrance $2; No. 8, targets, open, entrance $6. 

On Friday, Aug. 24, Nos. 9 and 10 will be distance handicaps at 
10 targets, entrance 70 cents; Nos. 11 and 12 are open events 
at 20 targets, entrance $1.40; Nos. 13 and 14 are distance handi- 
caps at 15 targets, entrance $1; No. 16 is an open event at 25 
targets, entrance $5; No. 16 is an open event at 25 targets, with 
an entrance of $2. 

“In all distance handicap events experts will shoot from 18yds.; 
semi-experts from l6yds., and amateurs from l4yds. 

“Events 7 and 8 on Thursday will constitute one-half of a 100- 
bird race for the oo of New England for 1900, and 
events 15 and 16 on Fri ay the other half; but any shooter who 
cannot attend both days will be allowed to shoot the whole 100 on 
either day. The shooter who breaks the most targets in the 100 
will receive $25, and the amateur who breaks the most targets in the 
100 will receive as a prize a silver loving cup emblematic of the 
amateur championship of New England for , donated by the 
well-known jeweler F Knowlton, of Worcester, Mass. 

“Event 12 will be a three-men team race, and the teams will be 
made up as follows: Cards bearing the names of two amateurs will 
be put in a box and will be drawn by the expert shooters; each 
expert will add his name to the two on the card which he draws 
and thus complete the team. Tlie prizes will be $4 to the first, $3 
to the second, $2 to the third, and $1 to the fourth. 

“Mr. A F. Kinney has very generously donated $50 to make this 
tournament one of profit as well as one of pleasure to you, and we 
have tried to place the money in such a manner as to be satis- 
factory to all shooters; $15 will be given for the highest averages 
of the two days’ programme—$10 to first and $5 to second. 

“Secretaries of clubs will please distribute programmes among 
their members. All of the popular loaded shells will be for sale 
on the grounds. Dinner at the club house at 12:30. Take Green- 
dale cars for the grounds, stbp off at Huntington avenue. All 
sweeps optional. weepstake moneys divided 40, 30, 20, 10 per 
cent., class shooting. 

“A. B. F. Kinney, President; A, W. Walls, Secretary.” 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Talkisms. 


A_ RECENT issue of the Brooklyn Eagle has the following: 

“There is some talk of Mr. Jim Elliott being matched to shoot 
one of the New Utrecht Rod and Gun Club cracks at Interstate 
Park early in the fall, ‘he local man to be backed up by the 
club; but who the selection will be cannot be told at the present 
writing. When the subject was broached at the shooting grounds 
the other day, Mr. Bob y Welch was spoken of, but the latter re- 
marked that he would be very busy durin e balance of the 
year, and respectfully referred the job, to pt. A. W.’ Money. 

he veteran stated that he would not be able to shoot such a 
match, as all his time would be taken up in trying out new guns, 
and that he did not think he would be_able to get one to suit 
him in time to shoot Elliott a match. He believed that if such 
a match were made Mr. Tom Morfey would be the proper man 
to coptagens the local contingent. orfey replied that nothing 
would give him greater pleasure than to show Elliott that the 
latter did not know a little bit about topnebosting, but that on 
account of gathering in his crops he would be unable to undertake 
the job. Several others were spoken of, notably Mr. Ed Banks, 
but as he was not present his views could not be learned. How- 
ever, if Elliott should come on there would no doubt be a dozen 
ready to relieve him of some of his cash if a match on terms fair 
to both could be arranged. 

“The remark made by Morfey about gathering in crops really 
has some truth in it, as Tom has branched out as a farmer since 
he took up his residence at Interstate Park. He has an able 
assistant in Mr. Herbert Dressel, and the pair have been studying 
so hard of late that they can now tell potatoes from cabbages. 
Dressel claims that he is particularly fitted for a country life, and 
that he had often thought of marrying a farmer’s daughter and 
spending his days among the butterflies and the birds. poten’ 
farm is quite an institution, One cannot help seeing it as he 
enters the main gate, stretching away to the left as far as the 
house, and Dressel is authority for the statement that there are at 
least twenty different kinds of cabbage as in that big patch.” 

It is hardly to be assumed that the farm work would interfere 
with a match, as a deer standing in the middle of the afore- 
mentioned cabbage patch could browse around its outer edges. 
At the present time no raw cabbages could interfere with any 
match if Mr. Morfey and any other great artist were seriously 
inclined to meet. Nothing tends to decrease the list of champions 
as does competition. Nothing tends to add to the laurels of the 
champion as does competition and victory. However, Mr. Elliott 
is not a man who comes under the head of delicatessen as an 
epgoneet in a shooting oe and however such race might end, 
if it 


ever came to pass it would be a great one. 





Eureka Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, Queens, Aug. 18.—All the events were 5 birds, 
$2 entrance, high guns: 
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Newrort News, Va., Aug. 17.—The regular weekly shoot of the 
Chesapeake Gun Club afternoon for 50 bi resulted 


te the tctoning ores: G. B. James 43, T. F. Stearns $3, Dr. 
Charles 40, B. Semmes 40, E. W. Milstead Rufus Baker 
RG Filer $3, W. Stowe; Jr, 90) Dr. Lee Rs 


Ausley 22. 
ae eee Rite ee pee ath wil 
think, be well attended. We hope to take cohen yy ten 
men, and Portsmouth will have as many. 
: Tos. F. Stearns, 
Prest. Chesapeake Gun Club. 


> 


while the novice at - 





WESTERN TRAPS. — 
Owatonna, 


At Owatonna, Minn., the Twentieth Century Gun Club has ue 
organized with the following : President and Captain, 
F. G. Schuman; and T i 
‘members of the sob tae bhanel F. G: Sarre eee 


— 


i, Silvy Zamboni, William Gumboski, H. 
Buboltz and Albert Markson, The club will hold 
ings on grounds northeast of this city. 


Indians, 


The bills are out for the Wild West show at Okoboji, Ia., Aug. 
28-31. This programme book is done into verse by Mr. ¥ Cc. ‘Rieht, 
of Alton, Ill. The portraits are good, and the descriptions pat 
and clever. As to the shoot, watch the smoke. It will a warm 
one; $650 cash. Three big trophies. All the shooters will bri 
their wives and families, and any Indian leaving his family at 
home must t pay a fine of $50. This shoot will be the most sociable 
arr -< id = = West, and aes S ar at earlier 
in the w same place, will surely close the Western 
season with the best of good feeling. . H 


Garfield Gua Club. 


Chicago, Aug. 18.—The following scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the fifteenth trophy shoot of 
the season. R. Kuss and W. P. Northcott tied for honors of the 
day, winning the medals in Classes A and B respectively on a 
clean score of 25 straight, while J. D. Pollard and A. McGowan 
tied for C medal on scores of 20. 

The day was excessively hot and the atmosphere, owing to the 
great amount of humidity, was very enervating, making it an ex- 
tremely unpleasant day for trapshooting. The attendanee was fair, 
considering ene conditions, twenty-two members partici- 
pating in the trophy event. The scores: 

Fifteenth trophy event, 25 targets: 


ers, 


bi-w ly meet- 


i 







ZUGIRD  ccneseods 1110100110111111110111111—20 
ap NE nwa tiUspeetabdbus o¥4> shootin 4000100101111111111111111—25 
te pucmes devented w 

DOE. cobb vtbusnecesostsic caconesebecsdedvil 0001101110000111111000001— 
EP MNEEL sdb tains bs bcle ohawdewediinn ees “Tu10141400111111111111001— 26 
SF eS scegepserpestnetediivasuae + -1111111111110101010111111—21 
a We MR Abews ceded cscess.oretivaies 1111110111111001111111111—; 
A Hellman . 
: r BOE 5b Edi cbs vcbscctdtobetss 

DR ek iecice dc vocdtaiges 

en in ean. eis canahudns cas Gi 
Be OP BGs lh occnasn sbcveknedevaes 
SEMIN Secclecsveseess 
Me WA ovalcel osekeatuovedenssa een 
7, EP MO ices: wide accuvhicivibuoncscvan 
BE AEE GIR a sc hicedidesucdeccuack 
2 WOE sileoscivacekesrde 
Dr C C O’Byrne......<.. 

FP: BMF ari k ocecwtcas esc bke decease 


Team shoot, 15 targets per man: 





OE anccdccceve ébdcccsesvil 12 
Dr Meek ...... --14 
C P Richards... 13 
Smedes ....... 14 
Tramp . -13 
Cooper .9 
Dorman 22 
Lowry . 8 
Dr Graves 3 
P McGowa 6 
Delano .. 6 
NN Bis F oo Sic boccdbciccs Ele SCM cpacnincapes sovccee 5-112 
Sweepstakes 
argets 15 10 Bp 15 15 Tar I 
A McGowan ... 9 4 4 _— ae - oa ee 
P McGowan ..11 6 5 5 8., WUNRD. odciesses ce 8 31214 6 
Northcott ..... -M 9 712.... Delano ...... 53974 
PD cpitnecks -123 9 712.. ORE. Sécceses ‘se Tvs se os 
 & eee Sk ee Barn oe + 9 41514 5 
Thomas ....... » we! ae" be SN soecbeiN tos Ue db. se cn ao 
SS actuneis DD: ie saa 4 DAE eccdébeness 00 oo Due. c6 
Pollard ........10 8 912.. Wolff ....... ee ee 
Richards ....... li 9 612. O’Byrne $0 we Bred WW se 
Pees outess nT 89747 pubidiee c. a 
eliman ...... . . 7 M J Lo oon ee oe 
Smedes ........ 866.6 6.. Ja oe soeee C500 a . i : 
F I Cooper 10 6.... .. 4. H Rie SASSER Rs we on BO v6 
Dr. J. W. Mex, Sec’y. 


Chicago Gun Clup. 


Chicago, Aug. 18.—In No. 3 th iti i 
ualeene' cane — Pty ¢ conditions were walking toward 







Medal shoot, 25 targets: 
vaaver bebbabooksbabetetnbnenccateesnne 1101111111111100111110011—20 
illi en sie ++ «+ eoLL11101110110111110011101—19 
2. iJ Minnie pbuhbecspevsshesbveccesesontee 1120111111111013111000111—20 
p arten - - -0010001001111110101111111—16 
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Monthly trophy, 15 targets: 
BOE. Scccussbese wonsdbwcnsnrt 1O1111110111101—12__ 1111110110 — 8 
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UE so oi cvcecbidedive viel WOOLLNINI1101I—12 «1111111101110 
NR 65 5 che tebas enka veil 111110011011111—12 =: 1111011011~ 
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Targets: 255p 1015 — Targets: 
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Minneapolis Gun Club. 
MInNEAPoLis, Minn., Aug. 16.—The attendan 
the Minneapolis Gun Club’ was not A large ~y $ ee 4 S 
the absence of several of its members, who are attending the 
southern Minnesota State shoot at Rochester. good 


scores were made, considering the wind, which blew aivont in the 
shooters’ faces. The following are the 


events, shooting at Intercity Park: ait ee cea mm 


Val Blatz diamond 8: Johnson 13, Mrs. John- 

ston 9, Hawkin: berg 

i," Johnston - =o La ll, Neeley 9, Noeren 9 a. 
itz diamond , & : Johnston 22, Mrs. Johnston 

22, De La Barre bb: oeren Gerber 

18, Stone 21. Ben ieee eee Chor aoe is 


Paegel diamond badge, 25 tar, $ ‘ohnston Mrs. Joknston 

» De Barre 21, N 
pyri Ra eM Rinne eR 
. , 10 singles and 10 pairs: Johnston y 
~ i, Hosey il, Necrenberg It) Gerber 11, Stone 4 Me. oo 
won amateur beige, T= Jomneton won janior badge. ; 





Jackson—Feckford Contest. 


Scnenectapy, N. Y., Aug. 18.—Herewith scores 

Jackson and Feckiord mneteh for the + Ee Sigur 

. Jackson’s score was 72 

place to-day and the weather was fine. 
= ey a F- fixed 

contest it 5 
for the contest. That time Feckford ae ae 
of 63 to 54. This was the first 


Ht 


wind. 
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In the Matter of Handicaps—I. 

Iw target shooting, handicapping by distance is now coming into 
such general vogue that some information concerning it may be of 
special interest to new clubs, and even to older clubs, which have 
given the subject but little if any thought. Before treating of its 
particular details, let us consider some of the principles on which it 
rests. 

As every one knows, the trapshooters, compared one with an- 
other, vary greatly in the skill which they possess in the use of 
the shotgun. Among the thousands of them there are degrees 
from the lowest to the highest; but, as in most every other inter- 
est, the majority of approximate skill will be found between the 
two extremes, the intermediate degrees. 

For the sake of illustration rather than for any nicety of pre- 
cision, let us assume that the average of tournament skill is from 
70 to 100 per cent.. It probably varies even more, but at this 
estimate it is evident that there is a wide difference in the capa- 
bility of shooters who enter a competition. Indeed, it not infre- 
quently happens that there are extremely variable degrees of ability 
in the same individual, which may manifest themselves one event 
after another many times durimg the same day, or perchance the 
in-and-out shooter performs phenomenally well one day and unac- 
countably poorly the next. 

The high class men—those who can shoot up to a certain high 
standard of excellence with reasonable certainty day after day—are 
few indeed as compared to the great sum total of shooters. On 
the other hand, the shooter who does not improve with practice 
and who has not an ever lively belief that he can do better next 
time is rare indeed. 

But in tournament matters the amateur—by the way, a misnomer 
as it is generally used, for it is mistakenly applied to him who 
shoots poorly instead of to him who is not a professional—long 
since discovered that he could not be even moderately successful 
in competition with the expert on even terms, and therefore he 
for a time competed very little or not at all in such sections of the 
land as had afforded the best opportunities for his trapshooting 
schooling. The modesty of the beaten trapshooters, exhibited by 
refraining from competition, was regretfully observed as a matter 
of course, and a cure for it was sought. ‘ 

However, instead of directly considering the matter of skill as 
between man and man, the point wherein lay the true equity, there 
were by wise men evolved many “systems” more or less intricate 
which governed the division of the moneys, and which, though 
professing to make a more equitable division and competition for 
the “amateur,” were fallacious, misleading and inadequate. It re- 
quires but little thought to perceive that juggling with what a 
shooter is competing for detracts not a jot from the skill of the 
man opposed to him, nor adds a jot to his own chances, When 
one considers the irrelevancy of such efforts and their absurdities 
in practical use, it will appear strange that they should ever have 
had so much serious consideration. 

It may be safely assumed that a poor shot and an expert, stand- 
ing on the same mark in competition at a target tournament, are 
not in equitable competition, regardless of what mathematics may 
be applied to the division of the moneys. Under these conditions 
the winner is known before a shot is fired. As a matter of 
figures, it is conceded that the money can be so divided that the 
tailender will receive a part of it, but, so far as having an equal 
chance with the expert—a chance to have the honor of beating him 
as well as to have the honor of winning the prize—the poor shot 
has none, though under such systems he had a constant chance 
to be a tailender. 

Let us assume that there are two shooters, A and B, in com- 
petition, and that A is a 9 per cent. class man, while his opponent 
fluctuates about 80 per cent. Let us further assume that they have 
$10 as the subject of competition, $5 put up by each. Now, if we 
juggle with the $10 with any kind of a system, as a matter of equity 
it does not even remotely affect the competition between A and B. 
A breaks his 95 per cent., and B his 8 per cent. just the same, 
regardless of how the money may be divided. There thus is 
no competition between them in its true sense. A knows to a 
certainty that he can beat B. He fherefore does not need to ex- 
tend himself. On the other hand, let B exert himself to his utmost 
and there still is such a distance between him and his opponent 
that there is not, excepting as a matter of trapshooting fiction, any 
race. 

If we consider that the $10 are so divided that A gets $5.10 
and B gets $4.90, and that B after all is but 10 cents loser, we are 
then confronted with the proposition that he quite as well might 
have shot for 10 cents in the first instance, and furthermore -that 
if he shoots times enough with A, it is but a question of the 
number of times before the money is transferred from his pocket 
to that of A. 

Now the common sense method of establishing an equity between 
A and B is to deal directly with them. We observe the differences 
of skill and we proceed to establish a handicap. B can perform 
best at a certain mark, which let us assume to be say l6yds., and 
we place him there. Put A at 20, and if he is still too strong for 
B, put him back still further. Do not for a moment consider that 
there is any difficulty in the problem of making A equal to B in a 
competitive sense. There is none. Nothing can be done to make 
B shoot better, but much can be done to make A shoot worse. It 
is only a matter of putting him back far enough, whether he is 
shooting at either live birds or targets. There is a distance point 
at which there is a reasonable equity of competition between A 
and B, at which both will have to exert themselves to their 
utmost to win, and at which there is a real racé between the two 
opponents, instead of a mere juggle for the money. This prin- 
ciple holds good among a greater number of competitors as well 
as it does between A and B. It establishes an uncertainty as to 
who can win, and so long as this uncertainty is maintained there 

is interest and competition. 

However, tournament managers, up to within a very recent 

* period, seemed reluctant to meddle with the experts seriously 
. by setting them back to a greater distance, and hence any kind 
of other makeshifts which were plausible on their face. and 
sufficiently well supported to get a trial, served to divert the 
multitude of shooters till such time as numerous practical tests 
exposed their fallacies. i 

Under many of the old “systems,” ‘so far as any equity of com- 
petition is concerned, the weaker shooters never had it. It was a 

nch from first to last for the expert. The neglect of the true 
solution is all.the more astonishing in view of the fact that the 
principles of handicapping were observed in live-bird shoot- 

well as in other forms of competition. In running races 

carried a greater weight; the faster sprinter gave 
competitor some yards of start; the trotters were 
classification, but, strange to say, target shooters 
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a long time to be properly safeguarded by some 


‘wpe the moneys which were to be shot for. 
tare Pl the foot of a patient. — er 
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recent Grand American Handicap Target Tournament at 


Interstate Park, while not the first that adopted the principle of a 
distance handicap in a target tournament, was the first which 
adopted it in a comprehensive and efficient manner. Some man- 
agements had rather timorously adopted 14, 16 and 18yds. as con- 
taining the elements of a handicap, and some had even used the 
20yd. mark, but it remained for the Interstate Association to adopt 
distances which would establish a true equity among the shooters, 
This tournament determined a great deal in respect to handicap- 
ping and to the ability of the experts, all valuable for future 
reference. It determined that the latter were so far superior to the 
average shooter that the matter of a couple of yards back of 16 
was too insignificant to be worthy of consideration. It determined 
that the l6yd. mark as a standard is too close for the average 
shooter of to-day. It should be reserved in a handicap for the 
weakest shooters. However much this mark may have been correct 
in the early days of trapshooting, or, rather, after the early days, 
what with improved guns and loads and the greater skill of the 
multitude of shooters, it for a standard is too close now; 18yds. 
would be better. 

The average tournament shooter, standing at 18yds., is not 
handicapped in the least, and as for putting the expert at 18yds. 
with the idea that he is thereby handicapped, it is absurdly er- 
roneous. Placing a shooter at l4yds. with the idea that he thereby 
receives an advantage is still more erroneous. A shooter who is 
not good enough to have a fair chance in a tournament on his own 
skill from the 16yd. mark cannot be benefited by standing nearer, 
for if the No. 1 and No. 5, at l4yds., are as wide apart as at l6yds. 
the angles of the targets are much more acute, the field of vision 
is not so wide, and the load of shot has not time to scatter so 
for if the Nos. 1 and 5 traps at l4yds, are as wide apart as at 16yds. 
mark, his chances to win in any tournament are very remote in- 
deed. He should bear in mind that no handicap can compensate 
for an absence of a reasonable degree of skill. There .is, or 
should be, a distinction between a handicap and a school-of shoot- 
ing. If, however, a novice chooses to enter a competition, know- 
ing that his skill is inadequate to reasonably insure success, it is 
his own affair, and yet he could obtain equally as good schooling 
at much cheaper rates. If he enters with an idea that a handicap 
will compensate for the absence of skill, he deceives himself if 
there are any important differences in the skill of the contestants— 
and in tournaments there generally are such differences. 

It was shown at the recent Interstate target tournament that 
targets could be broken.,with much success from the 30yd. mark. 
At the l6yd. mark the shooter can see his target well, the target 
angles are not particularly acute, and the targets are well within 
réach of his gun even when near the end of their flight. This 
should be the closest mark. The real handicapping begins after 
the 18yd. mark is passed. The distances then begin to be more in 
harmony with the ability of the better shooters and the powers 
of their guns and loads, and to tax their skill. 

The matter of handicapping will be further treated in following 
papers. BERNARD WATERS. 





Reminiscences of Winnipeg. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Chatting one evening in South America with Gottschalk, the 
famous pianist, I ventured to ask him how it was that he had 
named one of his beautiful compositions “‘Recuerdos do Para.” 
Why Para and not some other larger city? Said he, in a 
dreamy way, “Well, friend, I have been about this world a great 
deal, but I never have left a place with more genuine regret than 
Para. To me there is a charm about the place which I cannot 
describe, and can still Jess shake off; so 1 dedicated that piece 
to the memory of Para.” 

And so it is, for while it may be true that the wanderer seldom 
forms a lasting attachment for any one place it is equally certain 
that some particular spot rivets itself into his mind with far 

eater force than many another—be it for some person or persons 

or whom a warm attachment is formed; be it for some special 
attraction in the way of scene or episode; some startling surprise, 
coming as it does to break the monotony of routine travel; or 
some series of such affairs, clinched the more firmly by acts of 
universal kindness and good fellowship extended to one far away 
from home and friends, 
_ Possibly Gottschalk, though encountering less tinsel and glitter 
in Para at the mouth of the Amazon than in Paris on the Seine, 
felt that his reception there was of more spontaneous sincerity 
and therefore more charming to him. Hence we now have 
“Recuerdos do Para” and no “Recuerdos de Paris.” 

To me, then, in an humble way, I say ‘Recollections of Winni- 
peg,” for a combination of all the pleasures that go to make some 
graces of life brighter and happier than others overtook me at 

innipeg, that bright and shining spot in the far-away North, 
whence my mind constantly reverts with feelings of deepest ad- 
miration, gratitude and delight. 

_An attempt to analyze in a cold-blooded way why we like or dis- 
like some places, people or things is an unsatisfactory task—a 
tedious one. We are aware that childrén and dogs intuitively know 
their true friends, and so it is with the genuine born-in-the-wool 
sportsman, There is an unseen and indescribable bond which, in- 
tangible though it be, fastens one man to another, regardless of 
religion, politics, creed or nationality, and that bond is sports- 
manship. We remember with unfailing fondness the chum who 
divided his last few shells when birds were flying low and fast. 
We remember the men who shoot on their own side. We never 
forget those who, though loving their horses and dogs best, have 
still breadth enough of soul to see eg points in ours where they 
exist, and we love them the more tor it—for these are the manly 
men, who most heartily applaud a good shot, a bold leap, or a 
plucky act of any kind. These are sportsmen, and I verily believe 
that no place of equal population can boast of more of such men, 
take them as they come, than can Winnipeg. 

Naturally my mind reverts to Wisetpar, Land of the Far North 
—albeit cold and bleak in its long winters, yet fostering as it does 
warm-hearted men, sportsmen. , 

Dense centers of population are not calculated to develop in man 
the same noble traits of character that we find in more sparsely 
settled localities, so perhaps it comes about that the bold and 
sturdy men who first pitched their tents in far-away lands, re- 
moved by many miles from ciyilization, develop many sterling 
traits of character which might have remained dormant had they 
lingered around the old homestead fireside in ease and luxury, 
independent of help, excepting that which their wealth procured. 

Whatever be the cause, the effect is the same. The chivalrous 
hospitable Southron strides into- your affections by his genuine 

liteness, affability and spentaneses generosity. Every well- 
red traveler has commented on this, nor could he do otherwise, 
for it. is all as apparent as the blazing. sun, the moss-covered 

and old oaks, the singing of the mockingbird, the glorious 
Mississippi surging down its widespread ‘banks.. . 

Whatever else he may: have~lost in the way of sheckels and 
chattels, the born Southern gentleman has these traits, and they 
have proclaimed him what he ‘is—a prince if in -his power, a hos- 
pieete host always, perchance with 7 a@ meager meal to divide, 

ut always with’ an open ‘heart and a free hand, and ‘therein lies 
the charm of it: eR nee gage: 

My first visit to Winnipeg, ‘though a flying one, brought back to 
me many of the fascinating. traits of the far sunny South, and 
though ‘getting. but 4 ‘hasty: glimpse I stood amazed at the 
similarity of its ple.’. Now,-having seen and known more of its 
men, I find a still greater resemblance, for never in my life have 

been received with more .cordial hospitality, courtesy and bon 
camaraderie than at Winnipeg—Land of the North—cold and 
bleak in the winter though it be! ' 

So I say with reluctance and deepest regret, au_ revoir, you big, 
brawny men, whose handshake savors of a tug of war; au revoir, 
my friends, whose lusty, hearty cheers make the woodland ring: 
brother sportsmen, but not farewell. Think kindly 


au revoir; ? 
as you may of your erstwhile guest of one who can never forget 
Winnipeg. 3 AUCHO, 








“No, you kain’t go swimmin P cried old Farmer Hardman; % i 


this here axe gew grind, an“—.”’: ; 
*2 Oh,” protested his young “sou,’ “I'den’t-wanter be a-grindin’ 


th stone time ; 
“Why, you sondretion dare ye? © Ye'll do as I say.” 
Then, tradition has it, the worm turned.—Philadelphia Press. 


The’ Brant County Rod and Gun Club. 


BRANTFORD, Canada, Aug. 17.— oat are the scores of our 
tournament, held Aug. 18 and 14. r. C. A, Montgomery, of this 
city, won the handsome silver cup given by the club for high 
aggregate, with .923 cent. Mr. Forest H. Conover, represent- 
ing Dupont Powder Co., was a close secon F 

Enere was a good attendance of both shooters and omnes, 
and the presence of Mrs. Draisey, a lady shooter from Galt, created 
a decided interest in trapshooting in this city: 


Monday, Aug. 33,. First Day. 














Events: 123456567 810 

Targets: 15 15 20 25 20 15 25 15 15 Total. 
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PRINCI. conchcccdcccescsedcectedtealocpnc sa be <e F ice_a> ° 
Smith ... EO ak ox thee om, we 
Marmalade - 1418151218 9 : 
Robins .... 19 16 16 11 20 
CHG ik. vuce oe Bae eg 

Second Day. 

Events 3567 8 910 

Targets 20 20 15 25 15 20 15 Total. 
TI cc eineakc idee ccc ccpverncccuce 144121119131213 118 
COTE hos Fac kadadeccttccecddees 18 191226141713 47 
WN airs dds tind Ke cdcce tase cdéseec 9111918 ..17121010... 
Stevens ......... divsissdhadedeaseedil 1210... 1411211191... 
SemNNE i sie hve ccdsedededcéccce 14 14181815 23101912 14% 
DUNNE Ai ceddcacecedéidddadavaserseusas 13 12 15 1612 24121512 182 
WEIRIIIIIED haa ccc cesecks <écaqnas 13 15 17 200 13 26131714 . 147 
WII Sioeccdde coDksaddacecsue NMWMUBUNAUBH... 
CO de ee cdidevcddcdgacidccnsgacave SO us se aed ee cae 
Charles .... igs Dana Mas: 40 ae wea 
Wayper ... --. 12 12 18 18 e 23 3 1914 142 


Mu coe LO Be. oe ee é'se 
Cutcliffe .. --- 14 13 16 15 10 18 12 19 18 





CIN. Ss cécarddsdacceessud ve -- 1313 810 8 ..s 
Mitchell .....ccccscceees jet 00 deige oy ja ataece oe 
Newlands ........scccees aad sq oe cs ab dp ace aes ase 
Mrs Draisey dee i) de 0 ose! 2670 ae ’ 
Draisey ...cccccccccccccccscccccces o cee ... BU 


"A. B. ‘Curcrire, Sec’y. 


Zanesville Gun Club, 


ZANESVILLE, O., Aug., 21.—Herewith find scores made at prac- 
tice shoot on Thursday last. This change of date was made at the 
request of numcrous gentlemen who desired to attend, but found 
if held the latter part of any month the usual necessary trial 
balance would prevent. So numerous were such requests that the 
club quickly saw the impossibility of pulling the tournament 
through in one day, so they decided as above. 

The programme calls for five 10 and 15 target events and two 
20-target events for each day, with an entrance of $1 and $1.50 for 
the two former, per se, and $1 only for the 20-target events. The 
latter being for merchandise prizes only, and for amateurs only, 
no one ever having made over 70 per cent. is eligible to these 
last two events. 

Money divided in the first two named events Rose system, 5, 3, 
2 and 1, with privilege for targets only, should satisfy the most 
pronounced amateurs. 

The main feature of the tournament naturally centers in the 
team event, to which the club adds a very handsome and valuable 
prize. Five men and one substitute to constitute a team. All 
members of a team must be members of one club and enter as a 
club team. Each team pays an entrance of $25. Each to shoot at 
125 targets per day for the purse and prize. Purse divided 50, 30 
and 20 per cent. 

At this writing eight teams are entered for this event. 

The tournament will be a handicap one, 90 per cent. men being 
placed at 22yds., and 70 per cent. at l6yds. 

. “nee will be done over a magautrap and one set of expert 
traps will be rigged up in case of accident to the magautrap, or the 
impossibility, owing to a very large number of shooters, of carry- 
ing out the programme over the magautrap. 

he club is an old and very popular one, its membership con- 
sisting wholly of merchants and business men. It has had a wide 
experience in Fiving tournaments, hence those desiring to attend 
can be assured of a royal welcome and an enjoyable time. For 
programme and particulars write to L. F. Moore, the secretary: 

Scores made at practice shoot by the Zanesville Gun Club 
Thursday, Aug. 16: 





Shot jee Shot B 

at. Broke. Av. at. Broke. Av. 
Porter .....0006 50 46 8. Halll ..cccccccee aw .68 
BIOS: dacicctues 50 ee a? eee --+-110 73 «6.66 
Kemp ....+++-- 140 89D Chappeleer ooee 1 3 8.66 
ENGIGA  .cscseee 50 41 EN MONS si san ceoe 100 62 «2 
Reviere ....... 50 40 80 BOWE. bo tincccs 50 31 -62 
Moore ...s0.00 75 57 76 © Mercer ...... «100 61 61 
TE We Vavenvebee 100 75 -%5 Reasoner ...... $5 -61 
WE Kiscoceces 50 37 ee OMOED Gocvscoes i] 28 56 
es Mtaanse sen 7 55 oft. ME manccacs 100 54 54 
Holloway ...... 50 35 -70 — aadeacdae 7% 36 48 
Warner ........ 125 88 -70 ilienthal ...... 50 22 44 
Hartmeyer ..... 5 3% 6.” 


L. A. Moors, Sec’y. 





Staunton Gun Club. 


Staunton, Va., Aug. 18.—Herewith find scores made by the 
members of the Staunton Gun Club this week: 


Event at 50 targets on Aug. 17: 














Pie «62... « » - -000900-0011001010000010000010111101101000000101011 —17 
Steinbuck .00110100111011110111111111001111010010100010111111—33 
GarDes  oecccccses 14111110101111101111011101111111101100101111110111—40 
O E Smith....... 14.111110191111111001111100111111111001111010010001—37 
Dawson Ses odead 01000011100101 10010010001 1001000000000007111000101—18 
Kiragofe ......... 00111001001 191111111. 101011101101111111113110011011-—37 

Event at 50 targets on’ Aug. 14: 

wensen .........11101110110011012111101110111111011000110110111110—36 
Steinbuck .......11100011111110110010111911110111101101110010111101—26 
(SUE Soli vcvie ds 10111110111110111011111100111101111110111000111111—39 
McCo évseses eo 1000019110101111911110101191111111000197111111111--44 
Merriken ........ 1001.1101.111111111011011111101111001101191111110111—46 
O E Smith......00100001101011110111110010110010100000007010001011—22 
Summerson ..... 1219111111011111101110010111111101110101.000110111—37 

Event No, 1, 25 targets: 

MENSEN ..... 50005 5 eee ee ee ee LDO009911019111 7111101111 — 22 

oS ERR rere 0111111001111119000111101—17 

Event No. 2, at 2% targets: 
os DU EES T 6 Fbddscd¥ Fog svcbodgete choc 1199911111101019111191111—22 

I ts cinvha cadbadiinh jacdes cana 10111111000101T.011111111—19 
REN this Lidih sé deawe odgne «0s demas, « ~« «+ -210100111111.1110111011111—29 
Sprow eeneveeeeres Gavonthe cs 4quxéecapsens oe 1111011101111111111100011—20 
O E Smith...... Civiptedsdichie adespegens ¢ 1111010010110110110191100—15 

Aug. 15,—Event at 25 targets: . 
Mérriken “........ bebbectse tstsveicedes * -1131901101110117011211111—-21 
McCoy ..... 0131101110111101111101111—20 
Steinbuck Borne tty te 
rber ..... ada 111119111011011—2y 
Quensen ...... Paceduls ctewaulsd snes ted -0111110111110001001111011—17 





Mr, Gilbert’s Acceptance. 
Spit Laxs, ae 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: I am 


. pleased to accept hall of Mr. 
fished, toa‘ match for possession of nthe x. chameee 
’ ¢ 


as 
' em! of 
iho. and ‘Arnold's Park, Ia., as ie as 2 
FR 


ED GILBERT 


riday, 





a 





Mississippi Valley Notes. 


W. T. Craic. won first average at the Roodhouse Gun Club 
tournament, Aug. 8 and 9. He scored 93 per cent. of his shots. 

The Progressive Gun Club, of East St. is, gave a ee . 
shoot at ius grounds on the Belleville Turn road Aug. 12. 
The shooting of Stephen LePage was a feature of the day. He 
averaged about 96 per cent. on programme events, drepping but 
8 targets and making a continuous run of sixty-odd straight kills. 

The Heims Club trophy was shot for in the one 20-bird event 
and Frank Payeur won on 19, and it, made him feel so good that 
he remembered all the boys at the refreshment counter. The 
scores are appended: 





Shot 
Events: 1234 5 6 78 9101112 at. Broke. Av. 
Prendergast . 9 811 9 718 7141814 8 160 135 .&3 
Collins ...... 9 9141013 816 913817 9 8 1600 140 .8% 
cieesey 9 914 915 917 9111813 7 160 140 875 
Dr Clark - 6 511 610 9138 9141715 6 160 126 787 
Spencer ..... 10 91410131020 9142013 9 160° 161 943 
ME seers me 91 138 914 919 813 1814 ses <0 
Bellcour ..... 7 614 612 514 6...... se 
P Baggerman 8 714 $12 818 8 a ach 
LePage ...... 910151015101710151913 9 16 1652 950 
Schiess ..... - 9 814 712 717 9121313 7 10 -830 
W Baggerman 7 613 711 816 9 10 we ‘ae ‘ web 
Dr Cetind ... 9 715 911 714 9.. so = E 
Payeur ...... i aries ee wat ie . 
Johnson ..... .. 815 915 918 9..1513 10 é 
Coieman .... .. Bae sw és! Ase 00 0 nin J 
TOY cece So 66) Owe. dei D 48 00 ‘ow ae 
Baldwin ........... 713 716 8. : 
ED scbee oc 6r.bs, MUP EP E660 é0 508 . 
SGM. otwose jee bn oo bu SNIPES Oar’ pa. $e66 asd a. 
ee ae” OS Oe DS ee bbb ‘ 


The monthly medal shoot of the Peoria Gun Club was held on 
July 12 at the handsome grounds north of the city. Fifteen mem- 
ers contested, Leisy proving the winer with a score of 43. The 
detailed score is here given: 


ODED * Socccucgeconckcaccusegs Shee 1111011111110001111111111—21 
0011111111010100101111101—17—38 
PGND 5 ois obese oye v's 0s <0 0500 0uee 1111110011011011110111110—19 
1101011011101100101011011—16—35 
WURDE coe vin cbacendes dovcwocoucpneesns 1141111100111001100111010—17 
0101000100000011101111010—11—28 
CF POTUMED  . cence obec cess des tenses od 1110101001110110011111111—18 
0111011110111001110111000—16—34 
TED. sb aveusce cteupechtvetscesbbeckeerhn 1110111111111111110111011—22 
1100111111101110111101111—20—42 
BMG: > ins dé Sobsencee doussvcessevegeee 19.19911991911111111101111—24 
1111011111111110110100110—19—43 
eee ee 1100101111110011010101110—16 


0110101011100001110101010—13—29 


SES dace ibacvb ane uih od vob etebbep= dale 1111011111011111011000111—19 
‘ 1110101101001011111}11011—18—37 
IED + anc cdnabiendscbactespocgoeonl 1111111111110111101110111—22 
1110110101111011101111111—19—41 
SEL © chiveSbopneveasneeseoheretealn 1111011110010111111011111—20 
1111011101011011011111010—18—38 
REE” chil) chu pn'o ugne 3g eo heb ph odEa 1001100101111101111000100—13 
1011010001110100000100001—10—23 
SEE odbb scr tuen ad's tevdshdebesetcthvaee 0100111101111011100110100—15 
0000000000011011100011100— 8—23 
SIGE ssl, winchinn se a Sthade dittess coed 0101011111011111101110011—18 
1101001001100011001100010—11—29 
McClugage .......... . .0100100010000100100001111— 9 
1000000011011001011110010—11—20 
Johnston ............. np bbvies alll 1011101001011001011010010—13 


0000 300011001011011110000— 9—22 


Following the medal contest Tom Scott brought out a coop of 
his famous live birds and gave the boys some trouble in a 7-bird, 
$8, birds extra, miss-and-out. The honors in this event were di- 
vided by Leisy, Meidroth, Portman and Scott. The scores follow: 







Oe: dence decbebepenesoeod 1212121 Meidroth .........ccc.00. 1211121 
BEDE. ‘weryhesdie caw coe cokBOERlG §=POCEMRAR ..ccrccvecsccccses 1112212 
Simmons .......... veEEE WODNE | Secdvccnccedvcevencss 1121212 
RORTIR x0 v0nspo vere pA, WERE, cocsdovnsoecsersecie 1012221 
Bordeaux .........++. ote TEEEe- WVGMNOEE secocccnccepcesten 1110212 
BEGEIROE be 0 vvscossaveseses 1121210 


The Lewistown, Lll., Gun Club gave its annual summer shoot 
on the 15th inst. The boys were unfortunate in having a very 
wet, unpleasant day, but it takes more than a little rain to dis- 
courage a crowd of Illinois enthusiasts when they have gathered 
for a day of their favorite pastime at the traps. Shooting began 
late, but a programme of fifteen events was nevertheless carried 
out and all enjoyed the occasion thoroughly. E. E. Deterline car- 
ried off the honors for the day, with 1om Marshall, Guy Burn- 
side and Joe Thompson hard after him. Out-of-town visitors were 

. E. Fulton, Athens; J. C. Ramsey, Manito; Thos. Tucker, 
Nilliamsfield; T. A. Marshall, E. E. Deterline, Keithsburg; L. 
Avery, Erwin; Gus Portman, Peoria; ay Burnside, Knoxville; 
J. C. Thompson, Canton; J. B. Nye, Rushville; Joe Estes, Cam- 
den; J. P. Fleming, Ipavia; J. E. Fulton, Athens, III. 

The officers of the club deserve special credit for the happy, 
businesslike manner in which the shoot was conducted. The 
scores: 





Events: 123 465 67 8 $1011 12 131415 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 20 10 15 1015 1015 10 20~—Ss Av. 
Guy Burnside .... 1014 714 710 16 10 11 1015 9 13.1017 865 
Deterline ......... 10 10 10 138 81316 7141014 9 14 10 20 -890 
Tom A Marshall.. 9141014 8 917 9151013 8131017 . 883 
— P Nye....... 789 7910 9 912 613 $12 917 720 
Lucien Gray ..... 6 6 712 81117 711 813 910 817 - 706 
J C Thompson... 713 612 91516 914 71410141017 865 
ieeOD . ve co vss de 718 812 61212 710 7978 814 -700 
Gus Portman .... 712 812 814... 9151011 94M.... 806 
W N Butler...... inte ER Seat etnd be adtlnn de’. Wk we. os 433 
Tucker Cd Enh d8 ods be Se 06 00) tp Su Se es -620 
Ramsey 611 712 814161012 912 712 10 18 -8u2 
Avery 1773 8117 94 7....N1.... -707 
Fulton Se Mad. oy Win ng ei hes oda 0s. ee -603 
SMIE np<tpecs oka’ De ok Be Ee oe OR n 6.8 we ve th - 766 
1% Maguire...... .. Pe AES ici Ge OS 06 0c. bb ve ee ee .600 

££ “Ape So ee SS PR Poe -577 
F M Love....... Sy a ree 6 ee ery -653 
Sl: Sa deecbs) bpidh ou ae ys op as pee ODD 8 OR 742 
DE tethnubbch) ase bv shies ch on TE we Se bs byes gb. s -700 
SO eres aint is a gusoe 0s ce ice ios 60 bg. S>) oh we -700 
= yg | EE eee eee fo oe) ee 


F. C. Rreat. 


A Notable Shooting Event. 


When brave meets brave with scatter gun, 
Then must the fragments, fly. 


One of the most striking and unique shooting programmes that 
has come to d lately—or indeed in the history of the sport of 
trapshooting in America—is the invitation and prospectus ot the 
second annual tourney of the Indians at Lake Okoboji, Ia.,Aug. 28, 
29, 30 and 31. Bound in neat pamphlet form, the drab cover sur- 
mounted by the embossed figure of a typical brave in war paint 
and full regalia, the first glance at the kiet prepares one for 
something unusual. Upon the first page the tribe extends a gen- 
eral invitation “to all sportsmen to be present with wives and 
oo, it nuing, Sey state that the awe ond one 
of the Indians w ere in a in charge of tepees, an 
will furnish entertainment to wives children of visiting sports- 


men. 

The shoot is to be held at the beautiful Arnold’s Park grounds, 
the traps throwing ets directly out over the lake, with five 
miles oF clear water for background. The moving will commence 
promptly at § each day, latest devi American Association rules 
governing. Moneys will be divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 in 15-bird 
“Ta by Seances Roses and nothing Sodumel, tale thienel to 
will thrown at 2 cents, and nothin + s shi 10 

i e, Ia.,. will be cared for and delivered 


Chas. H. ley, , 
The pape s for 200 targets. each day, with $140 daily added 
to purses. Eighty dollars also will be distributed to eight high 


wns for the four days, and three silver cups will be awarded in 

9, 80 and lower classes. . > 
The feature of the amme, however, that will make it valued 
and i beyond the fie of —. re its is the 
; ¢_ poetical “Legend eee > 
am ¢ ot pe Tues] es, atic : Dh 








FOREST AND STREam. 


Indian Anniversary, 1900. 


Long ages since, when in the land 
Erst fel: the game to hunter’s hand, 
There dwelt on urea shore 

in savage lore; 
And every habitat he knew 
Of beast or bird, that ran or flew— 
A prope eee, ofoundly wise, 
Who looked at lite through deathless eyes. 


Him to consult great chieftains came ~ 
Ere going forth to deeds of fame; 
None doubted e’er his counsel just, 
Each took his word in perfect trust; 

And so it came that none could vie 

In skill of hand or practiced eye 

With these brave warriors of the West, 
When they drew bow in any quest. 


But when at last Neanthe came, 

The prophet for his own to claim, 
The > seer, all undismayed, 
Called to his side the strong and staid— 
The ablest shots of hill and vale, 
Greeted each guest with friendly hail, 
He gave to each a magic dart, 

Aye to preserve the hunter’s art. 


“Methinks,” he said, “the world will change 
To scenes and customs new and strange; 
But while the sun and moon endure 

The shooting instinct is secure, 

And ever to the Indian race 

A mark that nothing may efface, 

The gift as marksmen to excel, 

Will echo, to the last farewell.’ 


So taught, our Indians come to-day, 

To shoot, forsooth, at birds of clay; 

For through these countless moons the use 
Of arms, oft followed to abuse, 

By base me so hath told, 

That field and fen no longer hold 
Sufficient for the greater need 

That marked the prophet’s dying creed. 


Throughout the land, north, east and west, 
These warriors have pursued the quest 

Of honors on the titled field, 

And none was ever heard to yield 

The least advantage when the game 
Held trophies for the tribal fame; 

And many a noble piece, well won, 

Hath fallen to their scatter gun. 


Now, ali contention laid aside, 

The tribe is met once more to bide 

A season by the verdant shore, 

Rich in its fund of golden lore; 

To know that life is yet a boon, 

In social pleasures to commune, 

To call the roll of fixed commands, 

And name each warrior where he stands. 





There’s Thomas A, Marshall, the worthy High Chief, 
A mighty big Indian—the honored top sheaf— 

The Long Talk, so named from his capital scheme 
To signal afar through the jingle machine. 

He shoots the long arrow that killeth afar, 

And giveth him place among many a star. 

Go ask of the gunners down Handicap way 

What think they of Marshall, and mark what they say. 





George W. Loomis, the grave and austere, 

The frank, open-hearted, and always sincere; 

Chief Ne Talk, they call him, a title most blest, 
Bespeaking the spirit that rules in the West; 

The unostentatious that ne’ertheless leads 

And winneth its way through the language of deeds. 
We joy in his presence, his absence bewail, 


‘And fear him in battle, where few dare assail. 


And there is Fred Gilbert, Big Indian, hoe Talk, 
Whom oft we have singled to win in a walk: 

Who puts both his voice and his gun to good use 
Wher down on the marshes he calls the wild goose. 
But be this a warning to whom so it suits, 

That Fred never talked quite so well as he shoots. 
And ‘ware to the warrior who conjures his mind, 
That he in this Indian a victim may find. 





Now Budd, as Chief Dago, was oarely misnamed, 
Since for his complexion how could he be blamed? 
And surely none ever showed livelier cheer 

Or wisdom in counsel than he hath done here. 

He fought with the foremost in many a fray, 

And oft for his standard hath carried the day. 

And here is a maxim. as every one knows, 

That Charlie’s a leader wherever he goes. 

Frank Parmelee stands, like the bison he knew, 

A growth of the West, just as broad and as true; 
With wit ever ready, nor ‘stutters may stump, 

The pointed replies of Chief Buffalo Hump. 

He shoots from the shoulder that nears his off eye, 
But, mark you, his record is always up high, 

And all the world knows there’s a food of good cheer 
Afloat in the melee when Parmelee’s near. 


Here’s Rolla O. Heikes, the Bald Eagle, beware! 
This title means more than an absence of hair. 
The eye of the eagle is his at the score, 

And he hath won medals and laurels galore. 

He loves a fair circle and plays a | hand, 
The best of good fellowship’s at his command, 
And ne’er was an evening of livelier cheer 

For all, than when “Pop” and his banjo appear. 








And Chauncey M. Powers, who wasn’t content 
With old-fashioned methods, but needs must invent 
A Wipe Stick, so handy that cleaning a gun 

Is almost, by contrast, a skinful of fun. 

A prince of good fellows, with only one flaw, 
Perchance, in the lack of a nice little squaw. 

He shoots like an Indian, the best of his race, 

And he’s a good warrior who follows his pace. 


Now, Richard S. Merrell, Chief High Kick, you know, 
Can pa all the debts that the igals owe; 

For dure to do when the battle is done, 

The dance of devotion, saluting the sun. — 

But Dick’s a good Indian, and cheerfully gives 
Himself to the task that our h receives, 

He stands for devotion to duty, w name 

Hath won for these warriors a of fame. 








4 2 
Seal wag eppeonrty ove on Indien gf peste. 

Ss an ’ 
Both er ining to things on and under the carth; 
A typical Hoosier, a leader of men, 
And oll who have met him will know bis: agein. 
This one is McMurchy, Chief High Ball, you know; 


The fruits of the corn and the vine when flow 
in due tion, eee, 
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hath encountered that bright, kind! 
what it se with ‘his mectle 40 vies 

e's whatever 1, 

And “Fair as Bill Crosby’ ’s watchword for all. 


And now the minstrel’s task is done; 

It but remains for all to know 

That pleasure here to come and go 

‘Ls left to each; whate’er desire 

For entertainment may inspire. 
season—let it fall 

As one for each and each for all— 

That long years after it may hold 

A place in memory’s crypt of gold. 





F. C. Rresr. 





Naromake Gun Club. 


South Norwark, Conn., Aug. 18—Herewith are the scores of 
our third monthly summer open We had a fair aggre 
tion of shooters and several good averages were put up. Event No. 
10, team shoot, to teams of five men, was not so well pat- 
ronized as we ha onsicigmes, New Haven was not visible, nor 
was Bridgeport. South Norwalk won a on a score of out 
of 150 targets, or close to 88 per cent., which is a rattling good 
team average, at least for this locality. 

Johnny Youcs, the official scorer of the Grand American Handi- 
cap, was with us and acted in a like capacity for the Naromakes. 





Events: 123 4565 67 8 911121314 
Targets: 10 15 10 20 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 20 10 
Hammond 914 815 915 9138 712 81818 
Riad ondewke 9 14 10-13 10 15 10 13 9 15 10 20 8 
Keller, Jr 410 717 512 511 610 516.. 
Fruit ........ 715 817 713 718 7111017.. 
Hendrie ..... 814 813 714 518 9111014 8 
QE ccsecoces 8131015 8121012 710 819 8 
Bishop ...... 8 5613 611 9 7 510 312 8 
i eee O28 8... ee Ow BS .. 
G H Ferris.... re gore BigateteRi eK! oe oe 
Blandford 4:2038 «..4....98.3..; MS... 
EE CAIs sata sohesvcenctperts be. oe S op eat de DP ae as. oe 
MEY covnsoebiccdvsscescceces be. ve os li 6 61376788 
SE WA Sap VES «Se adbWs occccusis wee side O33 SMS... 
Eth e> i ccnahod pans seis cnubbbate dieses tes 4 $-¢.8 65, . a 
EN oe vehhtese wee Sse ne cae Oe a0 co 
J Sturges . - 84 oe 
BONES, <(y5Sa2 5 he sé cd . a woe 
ST ada s side sin onde ‘ a me Biss « 
Morehouse oe 8 ‘ 
SEE BROS voneeetietekces ces ‘on. SUS Ce oa eo Dh oe OL i essen 


Event No. 10, team shoot, five men each, 30 targets per man: 
South Norwalk—Hammond 26, Fox 27, Drake a Lows 23 Gehr- 
mann 27; total 131 ‘ 


6S "25, Hendrie 22, Reeves 25, McNally 23, Capron 


une oe 17, E. Sturges 17, J Sturges 13, Soley 8, Hull 18, 


Glen Rock Gun Club. 


Gren Rock, Pa., Aug. 16.—The crack Baltimore shooters were 
strongly represented at the successful shoot of the Glen Rock 
Gun Club to-day. Mr. A. M. Sictz mana ed the affair ably and 
smoothly. The regular programme cailed for 150 targets, and had 
nine events, but two extra events were added and shot after the 
live-bird shooting was finished, late in the afternoon, near dark, 
so that they are not really a part of the programme, though added 
to it in the scores for the sake of convenience. I[n the pro- 
gramme events Schultze was ahead of all competitors. With the 
—_ extra events added he and Fox tied on 166 out of the total of 


On live birds Schultze and Mal killed strai 
the entire programme. The scores: ones hee Senge nee 





1234567 8 910l1 

10 15 20 15 25 10 20 20 15 15 15 Total. 

12 18 15 22 91719141515 166 

11 17 15 23 91820131412 161 

12 1613 21 71518141214 1651 

14 20 15 23 71820141315 166 

913 917 6 913101012 125 

1010 712 71111 8 7 6 95 

1013 8.. 813131013 7 102 

9131020 7131710 611 18 
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Event No. 7, 10 singles and 5 pairs. 

Live birds.—First event,*7 birds: Fox 7, Malone 7, Burke 7, 
Schultze 7, Leland 7, Burnham 7, Krueger 7, Eyster 6, Spangler 
6, Burns 6, Beck 6, Lauber 6, Wiley 5, Bortner 4, Gouchman 3. 

Second event, 7 birds: Malone 7, Schultze 7, Burnham 7, Leland 
6, Eyster 6, Gouchman 6, Burke 6, Krueger 6, Sparks 5, Sietz 4, 
Wiley 4, Burns 4. 

Malone, Burke, Schultze, Krueger, Burns and Gouchman quit 
with 3 straight kills in a miss-and-out. 





Robin Hood Gun Club. 


Swanton, Vt., Aug. 16.—The heavy rain on Saturday, Aug. 11, 
kept all but the fox and duck shooting element away from the 
Robin Hood Gun Club shoot, and they could only weather three 
events, which are given below: : 


Events: 1233 Events: 
Ti s: 10 2 10 Targets: 
BE rds Masadc cece cvssace sees es 16 9 Dickson 
paren weepwevecogeveccese 3h MEET abovences 
DEL: ccdndcgbesbdends w Carpent 
BM socsecsscdecsceds €1610 Robineon ........00.2... « 











PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
: Gettysburg, Luray, Washington. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYLYANIA RAILROAD. 


Over the battlefield of Gettysbu through the picturesque 
Blue Mountains, via Hagerstown oa Antietam, 

beautiful and historic Shenandoah bays 4 Caverns 
of Luray: thence across the es hills of Northern Virginia 


intensely inter & from ah ic 

> he a leave em, ork 7:55 A. M. — i ia 12:20 

tourist agents, ° will cover a forted ott five Sa aor ae 
c 


trip R Pp 
will be sold at the rate of from’ New ore, 
from Trenton, $22 from from 































































